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91 st Congress ) HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES J Report 
2d Session ) | No. 91 



AMENDING HOUSE RESOLUTION 200, 91ST CONGRESS 



December 16, 1969. — Referred to the House Calendar and ordered to be printed 



Mr. Young, from the Committee on Rules, 
submitted the following 

REPORT 

[To accompany H. Res. 572] 



The Committee on Rules, having had under consideration House 
Resolution 572, report the same to the House with the recommendation 
that the resolution do pass, with the following amendments: 

Strike all after the word “Resolved” on page 1, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following language: 

That, notwithstanding the provisions of H, lies. 200, Ninety-first Congress, the 
General Subcommittee on Labor of the Committee on Education and Labor is 
authorized to send not more than twelve members of such committee (seven 
majority and five minority), not more than two majority staff assistants, and not 
more than two minority staff assistants to the Scandinavian area, Southeast 
Asia, and countries on the North American continent for the purpose of making 
a full and complete investigation and study of (1) the circumstances surrounding 
the production in foreign nations of goods which are subsequently sold in the 
United States in competition with domestically produced goods; (2) welfare and 
pension plan programs; and (3) the operation by the Federal Government of 
elementary and secondary schools, both at home and abroad, with a view to 
determining means of assuring that the children of civilian officers and employees, 
and members of the Armed Forces, of the United States will receive high quality 
elementary and secondary education. 

Resolved further f That notwithstanding the provisions of H. Res. 200, Ninety- 
first Congress, the Select Subcommittee on Education of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor is authorized to send not more than nine mem be: s of such 
committee (five majority and four minority), not more than two majority staff 
assistants, and not more than two minority staff assistants to Israel for the 
purpose of making a full and complete investigation and study of (1) Israeli edu- 
cational institutions receiving United States funds to perform educational re- 
search, vocational rehabilitation services, model programs for the handicapped, 
adult and community services, preschool programs, higher education programs, 
and so forth; and (2) the applicability of Israeli programs to the improvement of 
United States education. 

Notwithstanding section 1754 of title 22, United States Code, or any other 
provision of law, local currencies owned by the United States shall be made 
available to the Committee on Education and Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives and employees engaged in carrying out their official duties under section 

(VI) 
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190(d) of title 2, United States Code: Provided , that (1) no member or employee 
of said committee shall receive or expend local currencies for subsistence in 
any country at a rate in excess of the maximum per diem rate set forth in section 
502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended by Public Law 88-633, 
approved October 7, 1964; (2) no number or employee of said commi tee shall 
receive or expend ail amount of transportation in excess of actual transportation 
costs; (3) no appropriated funds shall be expended for the purpose of defraying 
expenses of members of said committee or its employees in any country where 
counterpart funds are available for this purpose. 

Each member or employee of said committee shall make to the chairman of 
said committee ail itemized report showing the number of days visited in each 
country where local currencies were spent, the amount of per diem furnished, 
and the cost of transportation if furnished by public carrier, or if such transpor- 
tation is furnished by an agency of the United States Government, the cost of such 
transportation, and the identification of the agency. Amounts of per diem shall 
not be furnished for a period of time in any country if per diem has been furnished 
for the same period of time in any other country, irrespective of differences in 
time zones. All such individual reports shall be filed by the chairman with thr 
Committee on House Administration and shall be open to public inspection. 

Amend the title so as to read: 

A resolution to authorize additional investigative authority to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 



ITINERARY IN ISRAEL OF THE SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION, JANUARY 13-25, 1970 

Members of the select subcommittee: 

The Honorable John Brademas, 

Representative from Indiana, 
chairman . 

The Honorable James H. Scheuer, 

Representative from New York, 
accompanied by Mrs. Scheuer. 

The Honorable Lloyd Meeds, 

Representative from Washington, 
accompanied by Mrs. Meeds. 

The Honorable Orval Hansen, 

Representative from Idaho. 

Members of the staff of the subcommittee: 

Mr. Jack Duncan, 

Counsel and Staff Director. 

Mr. Jack Schuster, 
professional staff member. 

Mr. Charles Radcliffe, 

Minority Counsel, 

House Committee on Education and Labor. 

Dr. Robert Andringa, 

Minority Professional Staff Assistant, 

. House Committee on Education and Labor. 

Dr. Samuel Halperin, 

Director, Educational Staff Seminar, of the George Washington 
University (on leave). 

Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Bert Liss, 

Special Assistant to the Chairman, 

South Bend, Ind. 

Tuesday, 13 January 1 

Arrival at Lod International Airport; proceed to Tel Aviv- 
Yafo. 

2000 — Dinner with entire delegation at “Tarshish” Restaurant — 
Yafo; overnight at the Hilton Hotel, Tel Aviv. 

Wednesday, H January 

0830 — Briefing at the American Embassy; meet ambassador Barbaur 
and staff. 

1 The official itinerary of the subcommittee commenced on January 13 with the arrival of the chairman. 
Before this, Congressman Meeds and memlrers of the staff visited: Tel Aviv University, Ma’as Sheltered 
Workshop in Yufo, several branches of the Tel Aviv Municipal Museum, a Gadna youth base at Ramat 
Aviv. 
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IX 

0930 — Leave for Jerusalem. Tour of new settlements and afforestation 
projects in “Jerusalem Corridor.” 

1130 Meeting with Mr. Aharon Yadlin, Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion and Culture; Yosef Shochet, Deputy Minister; Shmuel 
Bendor, Director, foreign delations of the Ministry. 

1230 Visit the Knesset (Parliament). 

1300 Luncheon hosted by Mr. Avraham Katz, chairman of the 
Education and Culture Committee of the Knesset, and with 
other members of this Knesset committee. 

1500 Visit the Mae Boyer Post-Primary School. 

1700 Visit the Israel Museum. 

2100 Israeli Folklore Evening at the Khan Club; Overnight at the 
King David Hotel, Jerusalem. 

Thursday , 15 January 

0900 — Visit the Hebrew University Campus on Mount Scopus, 
including Harry S. Truman Center for the Advancement of 
Peace. 

1000 — Meeting with Dr. Avraham Harman, president of the Hebrew 
University, and senior administrators, followed by a visit of 
the campus on Givat Ram. 

1130 — Visit the National Council of Jewish Women (U.S.A.) special 
project for disadvantaged children at the Hebrew University 
High School. 

1300 — Luncheon at the Holyland Hotel with Seymour Fox, director, 
School of Education, Hebrew University; visit model of 
Second Tempte in Bayit Vegan. 

1500 — Visit the Ecumenical Institute for Advanced Theological 
Studies; visit Entratter Day Care Center, Talpiot, Jerusalem. 

1600 — Tour of Bethlehem, including Church of the Nativity. 

2000 — Dinner given by Mr. Michael A. Elizur, director, North 
American Division, Ministry for Foreign Affairs, at the King 
David Hotel; overnight at the King David Hotel, Jerusalem. 

Friday , 16 January 

0900 — Leave for tour of Jericho, Dead Sea coast, new agricultural 
areas in Jordan Valley. 

1100 — Proceed to Kibbutz Kfar Ruppin (collective village). 

1230 — Tour of the kibbutz followed by a luncheon in the kibbutz; 
explanation of kibbutz life; tour children’s houses and under- 
ground bunkers. 

1445 — Proceed to the Sea of Galilee, Jordan River, Tiberias. 

1530 — Visit the Holy Places around the Sea of Galilee — Kfar Nahum 
(Capernaum). 

1700 — Proceed to Kibbutz Ayelet Hashahar. 

2000 — Dinner at the Guesthouse with kibbutz educators; illustrated 
lecture on life in the kibbutz; overnight at the Ayelet Hashahar 
Guesthouse. 

Saturday , 17 January 

0830 — Leave for the Golan Heights, Banias area. 

0900 — Tour of the Golan Heights (return by Bnot Yaacov Bridge). 

1030 — Proceed to Nazareth via Safad. 

1230 — Luncheon at Nazareth followed by a tour of the city. 



1530 — Proceed to Haifa through Jezreel Valley. 

2000 — Dinner given by Mr. Moshe Flieman, Mayor of Haifa, at the 
Dan Carmel Hotel, with Dr. Benjamin Akzin, Dean of Haifa 
College; overnight at the Dan Carmel Hotel, Haifa. 

Sunday , 18 January 

0800— Visit Technion— Israel Institute of Technology. 

0900—Visit the Arab Teachers' Training School in Haifa. 

1000 — Proceed to Baqa al Gharbiya. 

1100—Visit Baqa al Gharbiya Primary and Post-Primary schools 
(Arab education) . 

1200 — Proceed to Caesarea. 

1230—Visit the antiquities, the ancient port, and amphitheatre, 
followed by luncheon at the Club Mediterran^e. 

1430 — Proceed to Tzrifin — (Gadna). 

1600 — Visit the Gadna (youth battalions) Base. 

1700 — Proceed to Jerusalem. 

1830— Reception given by Mr. S. J. Campbell, the Consul General 
of the United States of America, at his residence, with educa- 
tors, journalists, of Jerusalem; overnight at the King David 
Hotel, Jerusalem. 

Monday , 19 January 

0900—Visit the John F. Kennedy Memorial — tree planting ceremony. 

1000—Visit Yad Vashem: Martyrs' and Heroes' Memorial; discussion 
by Mr. Gideon Hausner, Member of the Knesset and member 
of the National Remembrance Authority. 

1100—Visit the Hadassah Medical Centre; to be received by Prof. 
Kalman J. Mann, Director General, Hadassah Medical Or- 
ganization; tour wards and child development program. 

1300 — Meeting with Deputy Prime Minister and Education Minister 
Yigal Allon, at the Ministry of Education and Culture. 

1430 — Tour of the Old City of Jerusalem. 

2030 — Dinner with Dr. Reuven Feuerstein, Director, Hadassah Child 
Guidance Clinic, and Dr. Mocca Abir, Institute for African 
and Asian Studies, Hebrew University, Peer Restaurant; over- 
night at the King David Hotel, Jerusalem. 

Tuesday , 20 January 

0900 — Leave for Kibbutz Kiryat Anavim. 

0900 — Visit the Kiryat Anavim Harei Yehuda Regional Post-Primary 
School serving various settlements in the “Jerusalem Corridor. 

1000 — Proceed to Rehovot. 

1130 — Visit the Weizmann Institute of Science; luncheon given by its 
president, Prof. Albert Sabin. 

1430 — Proceed to Moshav Shafir (cooperative village) Lachish de- 
velopment area. 

1530—Visit the Shafir Post-Primary School (boarding school) and 
technical programs. 

1700 — Proceed to Beersheva. 

2000 — Dinner riven by Mr. Isaac Vardiman, District Commissioner, 
at the Desert Inn, with educators of the Southern District; 
overnight at the Desert Inn, Beersheva. 



Wednesday, 21 January 

0845 — Tour of Beersheva building and development zones. 

0930 — Visit the Mitzpeh Primary School and the Hazon Ovadia 
Primary School. 

1100 — Visit the Negev (Arid 2one) Research Institute. 

1300 — Luncheon at Maxim's Restaurant. 

1500 — Proceed to Nitzanim Youth Alivah village. 

1600 — Visit the village and dine with the students. 

1830 — Proceed to Tel Aviv-Yafo; overnight at the Dan Hotel, Tel 
Aviv-Yafo. 

Thursday , 22 January 

0900 — Visit the Mikveh Israel Agricultural Post-Primary School. 

1015 — Visit Yad Singalowsky, Ort Technical Post-Primary School. 

1130 — Visit the American School at Kfar Shmaryahu, meet with 
American School Board and student leaders. 

1300 — Luncheon at Herzliya, Sharon Hotel, with Ralph Goldman, 
Israel Education Fund and American Joint Distribution 
Committee. 

1430 — Visit Kfar Batya Youth Aliy ah Village and secondary school 
vocational-technical programs. 

1600 — Meeting with Aluf Mishne (Col.) Rafael Efrat, Spokesman, 
Israel Defence Forces, at Beit Sokolow Journalists' House; 
overnight at the Dan Hotel, Tel Aviv-Yafo. 

Friday , 23 January 

0900 — Visit the Municipal Kindergarten-Vav (VI) with Mrs. Nitza 
Naftal, Superintendent of Kiadergartens, Ministry of Educa- 
tion and culture. 

1100 — Meeting with Hon. Abba Eban, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Dan Hotel. 

1300 — Luncheon with Aluf (Maj. Gen.-Res.) Hahn Herzog, former 
head of Israeli Intelligence and commentator, Kol Israel (Voice 
of Israel). 

1530 — Meeting with Sgan Aluf (Lt. Col.) Yefet Ben-Amos, Com- 
mander of the Army School of Basic Education. 

1615 — Tour Tel Aviv University and meet in psychology department 
with early childhood education specialists of university; 
overnight at the Dan Hotel, Tel Aviv-Yafo. 

Saturday, 24 January 

0730 — Sinai and Negev tour by Arkia (Israel Inland Airlines). 

1100 — Tour of Eilat port and development areas. 

1300 — Luncheon at Queen of Sheba Hotel. 

1430 — Return to Tel Aviv over Masada, Jerusalem; overnight at the 
Dan Hotel, Tel Aviv-Y afo. 

Sunday, 25 January 

Departure. 



PART I— EDUCATION IN ISRAEL 



The principal preoccupation of the people of Israel, second only to 
national defense, is education. 

Everywhere we visited, people told us “Education is the key to the 
survival of Israel.” Moreover, we soon discovered, education is Israel’s 
principal mechanism for integrating a society of diverse peoples and 
for building a nation out of an assortment of multicultural immigrants. 

The following chart illustrates the priorities of education versus 
national defense. 



Comparative expenditures on education and national defense: United States and Israel 



♦Percentage of Gross National Product spent for education (all levels) (1966-67): 



United States - 6.6 

Israel _ 7 . 5 



Percentage of budgets of national government allocated to national defense (1969- 



United States 41. 8 

Israel 42 ! 0 

Percentage of Gross National Product spent for national defense (196S-69) : 

United States 9. I 

Israel (estimated 25.0 in 1971) 16. 1 



•All estimates provided by Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. 



Given such figures, it should surprise no one to learn that Israel is 
deeply committed to raising the educational level of its citizens to 
that of other industrialized nations of the world. Indeed, in some 
instances, the educational attainments of Israel already exceed those 
of Western societies. 

Given the monumental problems of a relatively new country, this 
commitment to education is impressive indeed, 'fhat great strides in 
education have been made since the birth of Israel in 1948 is clear 
from the fact that today one-third of the total population of Israel is 
involved in some form of organized educational instruction. 

That the population of Israel has grown, from approximately 
650,000 in 1948 to 3 million today, raises the first major problem 
facing the Israeli educational system: the accommodation of the huge 
influx of immigrants during the past two decades and preparations for 
absorbing the immigration which is expected to continue. 

In the 1948-49 academic year, just 22 years ago, there were 130,000 
students in Israeli elementary and secondary schools. Today this 
figure has leaped to 775,000. 

Rapidly growing cities, like Beersheva in the northern Negev 
Desert, have burgeoned from a few hundred people to 82,000 in 
less than a generation. 

It is clear that providing an adequate educational system for this 
great infusion of newcomers has been, and will for some time continue 
to be, the major problem confronting education in Israel. 

( 1 ) 
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Educational-Cultural Gap in Israeli Society 

Although the sharp rise in the number of immigrants is the most 
formidable educational dilemma in Israel, the level of education of 
those immigrants presonts a second major problem. 

Approximately 50 percent of all Israelis are either from Arab, 
North African, or Asian backgrounds. Those persons of Jewish back- 
ground who are from Africa and Asia are described in Israel as “Orien- 
tals” or, alternatively, as “Sephardim.” 

The educational levels of these “Orientals,” as compared to the 
educational attainments of immigrants from Europe and the Western 
hemisphere are significantly lower. For example, the rate of illiteracy 
among Oriental Jews is about 45 percent as contrasted with 4 percent 
among European immigrants, and less than 3 percent among Orientals 
born m Israel. A key problem, therefore, is how to integrate into the 
Israeli educational system, and into Israeli society generally, those of 
Oriental background and bring them to educational levels approximat- 
ing those of “Europeans" or “Westerners.” 

To illustrate the magnitude of this problem, one may look at the 
schools as a microcosm of the Israeli population. Sixty percent of the 
children in age group 1 through 6 are from Sephardic backgrounds, 50 
percent of all children in all elementary schools are from such back- 
grounds, but only one-third of the children in secondary schools are 
from Oriental origin. 

What is perhaps most striking is that only about 15 percent of 
university students in Israel are of Sophardic background. 

The Ministry of Education is not apparently awed by the task of 
providing education and facilities for such students. The Deputy 
Prime Minister (who is also Minister of Education), Yigal Allon, told 
us that the long-term objective of Israel is to provide free and com- 
pulsory education for all children from the ages of 3 through 18. 
Furthermore, he said, Israel's goal is to make higher education 
available free of charge to anyone capable of assimilating it. 

Clearly, the integration of hundreds of thousands of students from 
some 90 different countries, speaking over a hundred different lan- 
guages into’ one educational system is an immense task. From the 
subcommittee's observations, however, it is one which is being faced 
in Israel and, in our view, being mot with a remarkable degree of 
success. 

Preschool Programs 

Education in Israel today is both free and compulsory for 9 years — 
from the ages of 5 through 13 inclusive. 

Recently enacted legislation extends, upward, such education from 
the age of 5 through age 15 by 1975. 

There is, however, a significant preschool or early childhood devel- 
opment component in the. Israeli educational system. Although all 
children are required to be in school at the age of 5, and although such 
schooling is without charge, children of Oriental background are en- 
titled to participate in preschool programs beginning at the age of 3. 

It is here important to point out that, generally speaking, those 
Jews who come from Oriental or Sephardic backgrounds are often 
economically and socially disadvantaged. This is the reason, therefore, 
that Oriental children are also often described as “disadvantaged” 



children requiring — and being entitled to — what we in America 
would call compensatory education. 

The subcommittee was most impressed to learn that virtually all 
disadvantaged 5-year-olds and ono-half of all disadvantaged 3-yoar- 
olds now attend preschool classes. 

Deputy Prime Minister Allon told us, moreover, that the Israeli 
Government has established the impressive goal of providing pre- 
school programs for all disadvantaged youngsters by 1972. 

Preschool programs are supervised centrally by the Ministry of 
Education but are oporatod by a variety. of institutions, including 
municipalities, kibbutzim, moshavim, roligious groups^ and other 
agencies. (See glossary on pages 225-227.) Israel’s immigration and 
settlement policies tend to group persons initially along lines which 
make it both feasible and practical to operate such schools on a 
village-wide or municipality-wide basis. 

Thus in the city of Beersheva, for example, we observed an entire 
neighborhood composed of approximately 90 percent of persons of 
Oriental background. The school system serving them was classified 
by the Government as serving a culturally disadvantaged area and, 
consequently, free preschools, extended school days, and other com- 
pensatory education programs were available to all children who lived 
there. As a practical matter, then, a good share of the children of 
Israel are in preschool, early childhood development, or day care cen- 
ters beginning either from birth or, certainly, by the age of 3. 

Approximately 4 percent of the Israeli population live in the cele- 
brated collective agricultural settlements known as kibbutzim. (See 
also pages 50,. 172.) Virtually all the children in the kibbutz are from 
birth placed in day care, or early development centers. Another 10 
percent of the population reside in moshavim (cooperative villages) 
m which all children receive much the same educational care as do 
the children of the kibbutz. 

In the municipalities, a very high percentage of the mothers work 
and, therefore, cniSdren are pfacea in day care or child development 
centers soon after birth or by the age of 3. 

For middle-income Israelis, this education is not free, yet a large 
number of such Israelis dedicate a portion of their family budgets to 
early learning for their children. 

The subcommittee visited several preschool centers and observed 
them to be well-staffed and well-operated. In the centers we visited 
in the municipalities, we saw what would be regarded in the United 
States as dilapidated and deteriorated facilities. Nonetheless, these 
centers were well attended and the children seemed to be happy and 
enjoying this early educational experience. Classes ranged from 25 to 
35 children, and were adequately staffed, customarily with one 
teacher and with at least one student teacher, or with a parapro- 
fessional. 

We also noted that preschool children seemed able to use tools and 
equipment which most Americans would consider too sophisticated 
for 2- to 4-year-olds. 

The Kibbutz 

One of the forms of Israeli settlement most widely discussed in 
the United States is the kibbutz. (See glossary p. 225 for definition, 
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also appendix 5, and page 50.) Another form of settlement is the 
moshav. (See glossary p. 226 for definition.) 

In both the kibbutzim and the moshavim children are generally 
placed in a children’s cottage within 4 days to 6 weeks after birth. 

The children are raised in the cottage with their peers until they 
achieve the “age of emancipation,” which is, generally 18, when they 
enter the army. 

Parents visit their children in the afternoons and children visit 
their parents in the parent’s cottage for several hours during the eve- 
ning; older children may also dine with their parents during mealtimes 
in the central dining hall. 

The subcommittee visited one kibbutz, Kfar Ruppin, near the 
Jordan River, where the children’s cottages were linked to a bombproof 
basement and bunkers, in which the children sleep at night. (This 
kibbutz was mortared 3 days prior to our arrival.) We also visited 
Kibbutz Kiryat Anavim, located on the outskirts of Jerusalem, and 
Kibbutz Ayelet Hashachar, in the Hu leh Valley in the north of Israel. 
(See comments on kibbutz educational life in part II.) 

Our discussions with the leaders of individual kibbutzim and with 
child development specialists indicated that the kibbutz educational 
system is working quite effectively in terms of the goals established by 
the several kibbutz movements. We found the young people of the 
kibbutzim to be bright, alert, and outgoing. They are widely regarded 
as the leadership cadres of all aspects of Israel life — including the 
military and governmental. 

We were also advised that they appear to be largely free of the 
stress encountered by children raised in traditional homes, and that 
they proved to be more readily able to adapt to their peers. Although 
our visit could not justify firm conclusions about the educational 
effectiveness of the kibbutzim, we were favorably impressed by the 
comprehensive, residential-type school setting which is one of its 
major features. 

Elementary Education 

Elementary education differs among different schools and in different 
parts of the country. Generally, however, elementary education runs 
through age6to 12. The Deputy Minister of Education, Aharon Yadlin, 
advised us that Israel has provided facilities for all elementary 
children in regular day classes. He noted, however, that 13 percent of 
all elementary school classes had more than 40 students in each class 
and that the average per class student ratio was 30. Despite the 
rapid and substantial influx of population. Israel has eliminated 
double shifting but reduction of serious overcrowding is still an 
immediate objective of Israeli educational planners. 

There is a great deal of emphasis in elementary schools in training 
the disadvantaged, or Oriental, Jewish child. Again, these schools are 
often located by neighborhoods so that some 90 percent of the children 
within a school can be considered “disadvantaged” and can be 
furnished with effective compensatory programs. 

It should be pointed out that no chila is classified as disadvantaged, 
but that when schools are designated as containing significant num- 
bers of such children, special remedial efforts are customarily con- 
centrated in these schools. 

The subcommittee was impressed with the low teacher/pupil ratio 
in these remedial courses. For example, in one school we visited in 



Beersheva, in which students leave the regular classrooms for remedial 
reading and mathematics, one teacher generally works with only four 
or five 



Chil i elementary grades generally spend at least 6 hours a 
day in school, 6 days a week. Schools in disadvantaged areas have a 
longer or extended schoolday for cultural enrichment involving 
extra instruction, tutoring, recreational and athletic programs, 
Jewish lore, and topics of national concern, such as archaeology, the 
status of world Jewry, e. » . In virtually all elementary schools English 
or French is taught as a second language beginning in grade 5. 

The primary schools we visited have a relatively strong manual 
arts component. In this respect, it is interesting that modern agricul- 
tural instruction is an important part of the curriculum in elementary 
schools which have access to land and water. Two-thirds of all ele- 
mentary schools, both rural and urban, have from two to four weekly 
lessons in agriculture, mostly gardening. 

On completing elementary school, young people attend what, in 
the United States, is called junior high school. Some of these schools 
are 2 years in duration, and some 3. In many postelementary 
schools the manual arts curriculum gives way to what seems to us 
a quite advanced vocational/technical education. At the end of the 
2 years of postelementary schooling each student is given a test to 
determine his proficiency and aptitudes. Those with stronger apti- 
tudes in the vocational/technical field are, where such schools are 
available, generally placed in comprehensive high schools. 

The Minister of Education informed us that Israel is now in the 
process of changing to a system which generally follows the pattern 
m the United States, involving 6 years of primary schooling followed 
by a junior high school or postprimary of 6 years. 

Postsecondary education in Israel generally begins at the age of 18, 
or upon discharge from the armed forces at age 20 or 21. Admission 
to college or postsecondary is generally conditioned upon the student's 
school passing a “Bagrut” or matriculation examination given at the 
end of postprimary school. (See page 225.) It should be noted that, al- 
though free compulsory education is the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, not all schools providing such education are Government or 
state-run schools. There are also religious schools and so-called inde- 
pendent schools, the latter considered ultrareligious. Both the Govern- 
ment and the religious schools receive total Government subsidy, 
either from the national Government or from the municipality, while 
independent schools obtain approximately two-thirds of their support 
from the Government. 

Financial support of postprimary, noncompulsory education is 
provided either by local authorities or by charitable and civic organi- 
zations of various kinds, such as ORT, Hadassah, Pioneer Women, 
Mizrahi Women, etc. (See, for example, appendix 4 in part III also 
page 226 in glossary.) Most of these schools also receive some Govern- 
ment assistance. As noted below, the subcommittee made an effort to 
visit one or more of each type of institution. 



Secondary education in Israel is neither totally compulsory, nor 
universally free. There are, therefore, not as many secondary schools. 




Secondary Education 
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on a population basis, as there are in the United States. Nevertheless, 
about 70 percent of persons of secondary school age attend academic, 
vocational, or agricultural schools or are enrolled in a residential 
youth village. Those who do not do so attend special evening schools 
for working youth. 

Secondary schools in rural areas are largely regional secondary 
schools which serve the kibbutzim and moshavim within driving dis- 
tance. Expenses of such rural schools are shared by the kibbutzim 
and moshavim whose children attend them ; although the Ministry 
of Education also provides basic or foundation support. 

The subcommittee visited one such regional school at Kibbutz 
Kiryat Anavim, near Jerusalem. This regional school serves both 
elementary and secondary school students of the moshavim and kib- 
butzim in the area. Two-thirds of the expenses of the primary school 
are paid by the Ministry of Education. The total cost of educating 
the secondary school students is paid by the federations of kibbutzim 
and moshavim whose children attend the school. 

One particular kibbutz federation, which is composed of approxi- 
mately one-third of all the kibbutzim in Israel, now guarantees its 
members full, free secondary education. It is interesting to note that 
all the teachers in the federation are paid the same salary as all 
teachers in Israel who are covered by union contracts. The salaries 
which the teachers receive are paid to their individual kibbutz for 
utilization there. 



Vocational-Technical Programs 

Members of the subcommittee were impressed by the fact that all 
the high schools we visited, whether rural or urban, had a strong 
vocational- technical component. We observed, in several differing 
geographical and cultural settings, young people, aged 14 and 15, at 
work on expensive metal lathes or doing relatively difficult tool and 
die exercises. 

We also felt it significant that nearly all vocational technical 
secondary schools in Israel are actually comprehensive high schools. 
In no instance did we visit a school described as a “vocational school” 
in which vocational training was any more than a part of a compre- 
hensive secondary education. In most of these schools, students attend 
classes 8 hours daily, 6 days a week, and the vocational part of their 
education was just that— a supplement to the regular courses in 
literature, mathematics, biology, ootany, Hebrew, English, and other 
subjects. (Not to mention another 15 hours weekly, on the average, 
of homework.) 

The ORT Israel schools ere a good example of highly regarded 
vocational schools which, in the final analysis, turn out to be excellent 
comprehensive high schools. We visited for example, the Syngalowskv 
Technical Center in north Tel Aviv and were greatly impressed with 
the high caliber of vocational education offered there. In addition to 
regular secondary courses, most ORT schools, and some of the voca- 
tional schools, offered a -year program to graduate highly qualified 
technicians. (ORT is financed partially through World OKT Union 
funds from the Joint Distribution Committee and, in turn, from the 
United Jewish Appeal.) See part II, 2 N. and part III, appendix 4. 



Most high schools operate at least 6 hours a day, 6 days a woek, 
while others are open 8 hours daily, 6 days a week. During this period of 
time, the student studies many more courses than is generally the case 
in tho United States: 12 courses at a time are not uncommon. Almost 
without exception, Youth Aliy ah villages (see below) and religious 
schools operate longer hours because they have a supplementary 
educational component, either in religion or in supplementary teach- 
ing of the Hebrew language and related subjects for newcomers. 

There are also over 75 post-secondary institutions of a specialized 
character in Israel: academies of music, art, and design, teacher train- 
ing seminaries, nursing schools, research and other professional insti- 
tutions. [See appendix 9 in Part III for further discussion.] 

The Residential Youth Village 

Another important factor, es{x^eially in secondary education, is the 
network of Youth Villages, many operated by Youth Aliyah. 

For examplo, we visited the mtzanim and Kfar Batya Youth 
Villages which are perhaps representative of such villages throughout 
the country. (See Part II, 2-L and 2-0.) Children come to these 
villages at the age of 13-17 and live in a communal setting. Nitzanim, 
for example, stresses agriculture and also has a maritime school. The 
300 youth of the village, when they first arrive (from North Africa, 
Asia, Latin America or simply, from overcrowded, disadvantaged 
households) spend an intensive time learning Hebrew. In addition to 
approximately 3 to 4 hours of Hebrew language training daily, they 
work in agriculture or trades for an equivalent number of hours. 

When they reach a proficiency level m Hebrew, they enter a regular 
curricular program and generally complete a 12th grade education. 
Youth Aliyah villages are aloo supported by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and in some instances, such as the Nitzanim and Kfar Batya 
youth villages which we visited, the villages are financed by political 
parties or by phi lan tropic groups connected with the parties. It is 
to reiterate, difficult, on the basis of sc short a visit to Israel and so 
cursory a survey of its educational institutions, to make judgements 
about what lessons we might learn from Israel that would be relevant 
for educational policy in the United States. Members of the sub- 
committee believe, however, that the Israel experience with the youth- 
village concept might be relevant to the U.S. Residential-type pro- 
grams, particularly for the disadvantaged, in which education and 
social rehabilitation xre important components, seem especially 
suggestive for further exploration. 

Gadna 

The subcommittee visited a most unique educational institution, 
the Gadna Base at Tsrifin, near Ramleh. Earlier, several members 
of the subcommittee visited a second Gadna camp at Ramat-Aviv, 
north of Tel Aviv. At these bases, as in other Gadna bases, Israel 
youth between the ages of 14 and 17 receive a week or more of para- 
military instruction each year during their secondary school career. 
The Gadna program, which is compulsory in all Jewish secondary 
schools, is run jointly by the Ministries of Education and Defense 
and is another link in the Israel effort to weld a unified population 
by inculcating a sense of national purpose. 
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Youngsters in secondary schools receive one or more days of Gadna 
instruction every month in their home schools in such subjects as 
topography, geography of the Middle East, history of the development 
of Israel and its settlements; physical development; military drill; and 
current events in Israel and other countries of the Middle East. 

It is also in the Gadna that both boys and girls receive their intro- 
duction to the nation-building efforts of the Israel Armed Forces. And 
it is also while training at Gadna bases and at regional Gadna meetings 
that many young Israelis have their first opportunity to meet children 
of many different communities and ethnic and social backgrounds. 

Overall, the subcommittee concluded, the Gadna is an effective 
instrument for bridging cultural gaps and for developing a sense of 
patriotism and national purpose. We do not know tnat the Gadna 
program is relevant to the American scene, but American educators 
and social scientists might well give further study to it. 

Compensatory Programs at All Ages 

The members of the subcommittee were impressed by the marked 
unwillingness of Israeli political leaders and educators to write off any 
age group or segment of the population. For example, although 
Israelis tend to place great emphasis on the importance of early 
learning and preschool activities — in fact they seem in this respect 
much ahead of the United States — they also expend major efforts on 
breaking the cycle of educational disadvantages among teenagers and 
high school dropouts. The pioneer work of Dr. Carl Frankenstein at the 
Hebrew University Secondary School and Dr. Reuven Feuerstein of 
the Hadassah Child Guidance Clinic, the inspiring work at the 
Boyer school in Jerusalem, and the generally impressive view we had 
of Youth Aliy ah Residential Villages all combine to form a picture of 
an educational system whose leaders are unwilling to tolerate the 
waste of human potential at any level. 

It should also be noted that during our visit we heard many reports 
about exceptional programs in Israeli adult and continuing education. 
Certainly the success of Israel in teaching Hebrew and eliminating 
illiteracy among all but the very old is remarkable for any society, 
especially one whose heterogeneous population is derived from over 90 
countries. Unfortunately, we did not have sufficient time to study 
this aspect of education in Israel. We believe, however, that a careful 
study of adult education in Israel could be most useful, particularly 
in the light of our own extensive problems of adult illiteracy in the 
United States. 

Higher Education 

Almost 50,000 students are engaged in higher education in Israel 
in seven institutions of higher education with university status: 
Haifa Technion — Israel Institute of Technology, Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, Bar Ilan University at Ramat Gan, Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity, Haifa University, and University of the Negev in Beer-Sheva 
(which is a joint effort of the Technion, Hebrew, and Tel Aviv Uni- 
versities). Additionally there is the Weizmann Institute of Science, 
located at Rehovoth. (See part III, appendix 9, for a detailed de- 
scription of higher learning in Israel.) 

Higher education is heavily financed by the Ministry of Education, 
but governed generally by a Council on Higher Education. This 
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council, established in 1958, sets the criteria for accreditation and 
awarding of degrees and, additionally, is supposed to allocate funds 
among the different universities. However, we were informed by 
Dr. Avraham Harman, now president of Hebrew University and 
formerly Israeli Ambassador to the United States, that the Council 
of Higher Education was so loath to interfere with the freedom of 
the universities that it was even apprehensive about distributing the 
funds and thereto 1 left this responsibility to the Ministry of 
Education. 

Each university in Israel is almost completely autonomous, both 
academically and administratively. Generally 70 percent of the opera- 
tions budget of each university is provided by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, 10 percent by student fees, and 20 percent by donations. 

Currently, 60 percent of the development budget for higher educa- 
tion, which includes physical plant, basic equipment and student 
housing, is provided by the Government and the rest by philanthropic 
donations. (Everywhere one travels in Israel, not only at institutions 
of higher education, one sees the tremendous impact of private, 
philanthropic donations. Most of the buildings on the campus at 
Tel Aviv University, for instance, were provided by the private 
donations of Jewish individuals or communities around the world, 
but mostly from the United States. Because of the profound connec- 
tion between educational quality and philanthropy, we include in 
part III, appendices 4 and 8, which detail much of this extensive 
education philanthropy.) 

Student housing presents a most serious problem in Jerusalem, as it 
does at the other universities. Of the 13,700 students at Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, only 3,000 are residents of Jerusalem, 2,700 
students are non-Israelis (including over 1,500 Americans) and 4,000 
did not take their secondary education in Israel. (The Hebrew Uni- 
versity finished housing units for 1,350 students at the southern 
end of the Givat Ram, Jerusalem campus in February 1970.) The 
number of overseas students is expected to reach 3,000 this year, 
while the total student number is expected to reach 18,000 over 
the next few years. (The university now has 2,400 housing units on 
its four campuses.) 

President Harman of the Hebrew University states that there are 
presently plans to build a 4-year technical college in which the last 2 
years would be high school and the first 2 years college. Additionally, 
the American concept of junior colleges is being studied. Teacher 
training colleges or seminaries are located at various points in the 
country. Many of these are 2-vear institutions of higher education, in 
that only 2 years are required to qualify for a teacner’s certificate in 
primary education unless one is going to teach in the secondary schools, 
for which at least 1 year of university education is required. (Our 
impression is that paraprofessionals and parents are widely used in 
Israeli schools to supplement the work of professional teachers.) 

Each Israeli, upon reaching age 18 is generally required to perform 
military service — up to 30 months for males ana 20 months for 
females. We naturally wondered, then, about the effects of students 
entering college at a later age than is the general rule in the United 
States. We were struck by a common response of many Israeli 
youths when we asked about their eventual choice of career. Their 
answer tended to be “We have lots of time to think about that — 
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after the army. ..." Israeli teachers appeared to believe that such 
responses are desirable*; young people will enter post-secondary educa- 
tional institutions 3 to 5 years hence and, as more mature persons, will 
be able to make more effective career choices than those made by high 
school students elsewhere in the world. Dr. Harman stated that tne 
“maturity provides intensity both in work and play." There appears 
to be difficulty for some to fit into the academic life after military 
service, but the military is studying this problem and there are various 
predischarge college orientation programs actually underway with 
others in advanced planning stages. 

More important, still, the military in Israel has a strong educational 
component: no boy is rejected solely for lack of education; the army 
assures everyone of at least a primary school education as a precon- 
dition of discharge. The army is also a key manpower agency, which 
seeks to place veterans in jobs upon their completion of military 
service. (Not incidentally, girl soldiers often are assigned as teachers 
and teacher aides in disadvantaged schools as well as in the role of 
military instructors. Many girls thus get a good introduction to 
teaching as a professional career.) 

Research 

Each of the institutions of higher education which we visited had a 
strong research component. For instance, researchers at Tel Aviv 
University are inquiring intensively with advanced facilities, into 
many questions of early childhood development and cognition. Addi- 
tionally, considerable research is being done at the Hadassah Hospital 
in Jerusalem. The Weizmann Institute of Science at Rehovoth, now 
headed by Dr. Albert Sabin of the United States, is the major research 
institution in the nation and conducts research with a number of 
U.S. Government-funded research grants. Understandably, much 
research is being done in Israel in agriculture as it relates to arid and 
semiarid areas. (See pt. Ill, apps. 1-3, for a complete listing of re- 
search projects in Israel supported with U.S. Government funds.) 

The subcommittee was impressed by the fact that much of the 
research being done in Israel appears to be directly connected with 
the goals of tne Nation. Moreover, we were impressed by the relative 
speed with which research in Israel is practically and usefully applied. 
This characteristic of research can undoubtedly in part be ascribed to 
the centralized power of the Ministry of Education and to the prag- 
matic nature of the Government of Israel. We were also surprised by 
the marked extent to which Israeli scholars and officials of the Ministry 
of Education and Culture showed familiarity with the work of Ameri- 
can academic researchers and the application of research findings in the 
United States to conditions in Israel. Recent studies of Head Start 
and ESEA title I were cited by officials at several meetings. 

Unfortunately, in our view, much of the promising research work 
in education in Israel that has hitherto been funded by the U.S. 
Government through a variety of Federal agencies, much with 
Public Law 480 funds, is in the process of being phased out. Despite 
the apparent value and applicability of this research to the resolution 
of problems in the United states, Federal funds for research in Israel 
are generally on the decline and U.S.-owned Israeli currency, which 
has been used to support some of this research, is rapidly diminishing. 
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The subcommittee would strongly recommend, on the basis of our 
impression of the relevance and high quality of the research effort in 
Israel, that agencies of the U.S. Government give serious thought, not 
to further reducing their support of research efforts in qualified Israeli 
institutions but rather to expanding it. 

U.S. Philanthropy and Israel Education 

No group of Americans visiting Israel educational institutions could 
fail to be impressed by the extraordinary contribution to education in 
Israel of American (and other overseas) charitable organizations. 

The efforts of Hadassah, the Women's Zionist Organization of 
America, in Israel afford a striking example. The Hadassah Hebrew 
University Medical Center is the most important project in Israel 
which Hadassah in the United States supports. The center comprises 
a 660-bed hospital, a medical school jointly run with the Hebrew 
University, a nursing school, a dental school run jointly with the 
Hebrew University, and a school of pharmacy. 

In addition, Hadassah has entered the field of vocational guidance 
and vocational education and is pioneering in Jerusalem with new * j 
concepts in a combination high school/college/vocational school com- 
prised of the last 2 years of high school and the first 2 years of college. 
Hadassah is also the chief financial supporter of Youth Aliyah, the 
children’s rehabilitation movement and operates the Seligsberg Com- 
prehensive High School for girls and the Brandeis Vocational Center 
for boys, two institutions in Jerusalem that are regarded as models of j 

their kind, serving 570 girls and 350 boys, respectively. i 

All of these educational efforts of Hadassah are sustained by the I 

voluntary contributions and work of 318,000 American women, in all ! 

States of the United States, who raise approximately $16 million a i 

year. ! 

Mention should also be made of Mizrahi Women, the organization in j 

the United States which is the religious counterpart of the Hadassah, ] 

and which is also very active in education. 1 

The subcommittee visited Kfar Batya Youth Village, north of Tel 
Aviv, a most inspiring project supported by Mizrahi Women of J 

America. Kfar Batya is a religious, vocational/technical youth village j 

in which the educational facilities and equipment were some of the j 

finest we saw anywhere in Israel. The physical facilities were comple- j 

men ted by the high degree of enthusiasm displayed by the children j 

and the staff. j 

Another American group is the Pioneer Women’s Organization of 
America, which maintains an impressive network of day care centers 
and playgrounds in Israel. 

These three examples merely demonstrate that a relatively substan- 
tial portion of education in Israel is financed by money raised in the 
United States. From 1948 to 1969 the United Israel Appeal donated 
over $1.2 billion to Israel, much of which was expended for education, 
particularly for the education of new immigrants. During the same 
period, the Joint Distribution Committee (See page 75) expended 
$185 million, while the sale of Israel bonds raised some $1,109 million. 

(See part III, appendices 4 and 8 for figures on American Jewish 
philanthropy ana its connection with Israeli development in general 
and Israeli education in particular. These observations are not to 
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imply that Israel's impressive progress in education is attributable 
to overseas philanthropic generosity, but only that a thorough under- 
standing of Israeli education also requires familiarity with the sources 
of financial support including the voluntary giving of overseas Jewry,) 

Conclusion 

With this brief narrative of observations, the subcommittee has 
attempted only a sketch of some of our maior impressions after a 12- 
dav visit to educational institutions in Israel, 

None of the members of the subcommittee believes that the time 
spent in Israel was sufficient to enable us to make sweeping judgments 
about the accomplishments or failures of the Israel educational system. 
Still less do we wish to venture final judgments conceiving what 
aspects of education in Israel are readily applicable to American needs. 
Nevertheless, as must be clear from this report, we were most favorably 
impressed by the great emphasis which the Israelis place on early 
childhood programs, vocational/technical education and residential 
youth villages, three areas in which the Israelis are clearly pioneering. 

Moreover, our subcommittee has no hesitation in concluding from 
our visit that the people of Israel are profoundly dedicated to the 
support of education at every level and convinced of its importance 
to the future of their society. Highly pragmatic, characterized by 
great enthusiasm and by a great confidence in the power of education, 
the Israelis place very high value upon their institutions of education. 

Our subcommittee was highly and favorably impressed by our 
visit to a country that, despite public criticism of certain aspects of its 
educational system, seemed to give virtually universal support to 
raising the quality of education, to expanding opportunities for 
education, and coupled this support with an obvious sense of confi- 
dence that Israel's educational system was the key to the resolution 
of many of the major problems facing Israel. 

In part II, which follows, the subcommittee traces our detailed 
itinerary in Israel with annotated comments about the places and 
persons we visited. In part III we reprint &s appendices material 
which describes in greater depth much of what we have sketched 
above. 

Again, to the literally dozens of persons who helped in planning 
and carrying out our visit to Israel, to the hundreds of educators ana 
government leaders with whom we talked, and, especially, to the 
young people of Israel we join in saying: “Todah Kabah, (Thank 
you,) 

John Brademas, Chairman (Indiana), 

James Scheuer (New York), 

Lloyd Meeds (Washington) , 

Orval Hansen (Idaho), 

Select Subcommittee on Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor , 

U S. Home oj Representatives , 



PART II— TRANSCRIPTS AND DESCRIPTIVE MATERIALS 
CONCERNING THE INSTITUTIONS AND PROGRAMS 
VISITED BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE 

This part contains materials which the Subcommittee believes may be of use to 
students and scholars interested in the Israeli educational system. These materials 
are of two major types: 

1. Transcribed selections from interviews conducted by the Subcommittee 
with educators and government officials in Israel ; 

2. Descriptive materials about the institutions and programs we visited. 
In both cases, the materials are arranged chronologically in the order found in 

the Subcommittee itinerary on page VIII. 

1. General Studies op Education in Israel 

A. The Function of Education in Social Integration in Israel; Prepared by The 

Hebrew University, January 1970. 

B. Recommendations of* the Parliamentary Committee for Investigating the 

Structure of Elementary and Post-Elementary Education in Israel; Passed 
by the Knesset, July 29, 1968. 

C. Some Aspects of Non-Ccnventional Methods of Education in Israel; Prepared 

by the Henrietta Szold Institute, April, 1969, 

2. Particular Institutions and Programs 

A. The Ma'as Sheltered Workshops (Yafo). 

B. The Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 

C. Children's Day Nurseries. 

D. Comments on Kibbutz Educational Life; Recorded at Kibbutz Ayelet 

Hashahar, January 16, 1970. 

E. Remarks of the Mayor of Haifa, The Hon. Moshe Flieman, January 17, 1970. 

F. Technion-Israel Institute of Technology (Haifa) 

G. Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical Center (Ein Karem, Jerusalem). 

II. Yad Va Shem — Martyrs' and Heroes' Remembrance Authority (Jerusalem). 

I. Weizmann Institute of Science (Rehovot). 

J. Southern District Office of the Ministry of Education and Culture (Beer- 

Sheva) . 

K. Chazon Ovadia- Religious Elementary School (Beer-Sheva) . 

L. Nitzanim Youth Village. 

M. American Joint Distribution Committee-Malben-JDC Services in Israel. 

N. Yad Svngalowsky Technical Center of ORT Israel (Tel Aviv). 

O. Kfar Batya — Bessie Gotsfeld Children's Village and Farm School. 

P. Mikveh Israel Agricultural Post-Primary School, 

Q. The American International School in Israel, Inc. (Kfar Shmaryahu). 

R. Tel Aviv University, Department of Psychology. 

The Function of Education in Social Integration in Israel — 
Summary of Experience and Research Activities, Prepared 
by the Hebrew University, January 1970 

Summary 

This memorandum presents a summary of Israel's experience in the 
use of education as a factor in social integration, and of research 
activities in this field to date. It also outlines several areas in which 
further research W9uld be especially useful to Israel and to other 
countries with similar problems of social and cultural integration. 

( 13 ) 
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There is an indication of the possible relevance to the American scene 
as well as to that in developing countries. 

Background 

Israel is essentially a country of immigrants. At the time of its 
formation in 1948 its population was 770,000. During the first three 
years of its existence, its population doubled; by 1967 it had nearly 
quadrupled to number 2,657,400. Jews constituted 2,344,900, the 
balance of 312,500 were Moslems, Christians, Druze and others. Two- 
thirds of this immense increase was due to immigration. At the time 
of the British Mandate, prior to statehood, 90% of the population 
originated from European and other westernized countries; after 1948 
more than half the immigrants were from underdeveloped Asian and 
North African countries. The differences between the Westernized 
population, members of a modem technological society, and the new 
immigrant group, which held the values and norms of a traditional, 
Oriental culture were great. This contrast was reflected in great 
variations in the level of literacy, basic vocational skills, and family 
size. The Oriental immigrants lacked the internal leadership crucial 
to the upward mobility of ethnic groups. 

The initial absorption policies were aimed at diminishing the differ- 
ences by guiding the new immigrants towards conformity with existing 
values and institutions. However, the new “Oriental” immigrants, 
as a group, were unprepared to meet the demands of their new society 
and were unable to assimilate quickly. Due to their lack of both educa- 
tion and vocational skills, the new immigrants filled the lowest level 
in the society, without, representation in the government, professions 
and other elite groups. A brief look at the data presented in Appendix 
A gives an idea of the dimensions of the problem. 

The size and speed of the immigration posed two serious dangers for 
Israeli society. One was that a “negative development” would occur, 
pulling the society towards an Oriental rather tnan Western culture. 
The other was, that if the new immigrants were not quickly integrated, 
the society might polarize, leading to ethnic division. The possibility 
of the accompanying social conflict, tension and unrest was all too 
clear. In the face of the constant security threat confronting Israel, it 
was essential to the preservation of the State that these dangers be 
averted. 

The single most important preventive measure in dealing with these 
dangers is the opening of tracks of social, political, cultural and eco- 
nomic mobility. One of the most important elements in the achieve- 
ment of this mobility is, of course, education. Here it is necessary to 
distinguish between two influences in the educational environment. 
First, there is the impact obtained from direct forces, that is, institut- 
ions that are specifically dealing with education. Second, there is the 
influence derived from indirect factors such as shared traditions and 
cultural norms; educational by-products of activities not directly 
focused on education are included in this category. 

Educational policies in Israel 

The school system, which is able to reach the entire population of 
children, was naturally considered to be the crucial agent of change and 
integration for the new immigrants. Building on previously established 
procedures, the first major steps taken were to enlarge the existing 
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school system. For the first time, education through to the eighth grade 
was made compulsory. It was expected that by providing all children 
with equal opportunity and by giving uniform treatment, the differ- 
ences would decrease greatly. This had been the experience in the past. 
Instead, the outcome was mass failure for the new immigrant children. 
The conditions which were appropriate for Western children proved 
inadequate and unsuccessful for the Oriental children. 

Administrative steps were taken to alleviate* the problems. Standards 
were lowered for children of Oriental origin. They were passed into the 
next grade although they had not succeeded in mastering the pre- 
scribed studies. This had the effect of pushing the failure into the 
higher grades, until finally the student, his eight years complete, 
generally left, inadequately prepared. 

The first mistakes of trying to initiate change through administrative 
procedures gradually led educators to the conviction that differential 
and compensatory methods were needed. Equality of treatment simply 
did not yield equality in outcome. 

One of the first efforts to overcome this was the “educational pro- 
motion of gifted students”. One of the main concerns of the program 
was the development and strengthening of leadership capacity in 
youth of Oriental origin. Special boarding schools were established, 
mainly in the Jerusalem area, in which especially gifted students from 
Oriental backgrounds could receive good post-elementary education. 
Such education would normally have been impossible due to social, 
financial and geographical reasons. Although beneficial to the par- 
ticipating students, the program seemed to have little effect on lessen- 
ing the gap in educational achievement between the majority of 
students from differing ethnic backgrounds. 

In the early 1960’s new programs were envisaged and attempted 
which were designed to meet the needs of all the students of Oriental 
origin. These programs introduced actual changes in the content and 
structure of the school system. The “Dual Progress Plan”, introduced 
at this time, divides the students in the 6th, 7th and 8th grades into 
three teaching levels for the study of Hebrew, Arithmetic and English. 
The class stays together for most of its classroom and social activities 
but individuals spend about one-third of their time pursuing studies 
at a pace appropriate to their own level. 

A second innovation is the “Long Day” in which students in need 
of special training receive extra help after the regular school day is over. 
This program was introduced in all schools serving a high percentage 
of disadvantaged students. 

Early childhood education is a third area in which new programs 
weTe envisaged and initiated. In addition to compulsory kindergartens 
for all at the age of five, kindergartens starting at age four have been 
established in disadvantaged areas. There is some question as to 
whether even this is early enough. Efforts are now being made to reach 
these children before they enter the school system. (Current work in 
this area will be discussed in the research section of this paper). 

In the early 1960’s, in the face of the vital need to maintain rapid 
economic expansion with its implications for scientific and tech- 
nological development, educators became convinced that it was 
essential to upgrade the quality and amount of education provided on 
the upper levels. Thus a major change in the post-elementary system 
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was planned. Compulsory education is gradually being extended until 
the 9th grade, and junior high schools will be formed from grades 7-9. 
These comprehensive schools are not only expected to extend the 
possibilities open to the individual, but also to increase the contact 
among students from divergent backgrounds. By breaking away from 
a complete reliance on neighborhood schools, these new schools will 
bring together students from different geographic areas. There have 
been problems and controversy surrounding the establishment of 
these schools. Some critics contend that it would be better to 
strengthen the old system rather than substitute a new system that 
is not fully developed. Training has sometimes been inadequate to 
prepare the teachers for the new demands. Since the innovation is so 
recent, there are as yet no data available to determine its success or 
failure. There is a unique opportunity available for a comparative 
study of the two systems. 

Other influential factors 

It seems that indirect factors such as the social behavior and atti- 
tudes of various groups and society as a whole have a less measurable 
but at least as great an impact in the absorption of new immigrants. 
The force of an egalitarian and religious tradition has already been 
mentioned. Although it has not been specifically proved, there is 
evidence that in comparison to other groups of the same socio-economic 
background, the cohesion of Jewish families of low socio-economic 
status is relatively high. Partial evidence shows that these families 
have high expectations for tlioir children. Motivation for educational 
achievement, where it exists, also appears to be comparatively strong. 

The army in Israel has special educational importance because of 
its near total mobilization of youth of both sexes at the age of 18. 
The reserves include everyone from the ages of 12-50. Only the school 
system is equally comprehensive. The army has proved to be the most 
effective agent in fostering social integration. In the army, the criteria 
for success are equal and do not depend on success in school; youth 
who have failed m the school system have a chance to servo with 
distinction. Due to the present security situation, the army has a high 
status and level of acceptance in the society. It exerts a strong educa- 
tional influence through various direct and indirect activities. The 
emphasis on cooperative achievement, comradeship and personal 
devotion as necessary to military excellence has led the army to a 
groat investment in education. Basic education and vocational training 
required for army purposes also provides job training. 

One special program, run cooperatively by the Army and the Hebrew 
University, is an educational enrichment program especially designed 
for boys of Oriental origin. It emphasizes the need for increased par- 
ticipation of those of (mental background in the higher levels of the 
society. During the last eight months of their army service they attend 
a preparatory course at either the Hebrew University or the Technion. 
The course is geared to those who have completed secondary school 
but who are not adequately prepared for University entrance. The 
program, which includes about 90 boys each year, has been an out- 
standing success. The dropout rate from the University is approxi- 
mately 4%, much lower than that for the rest of the student body. 
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Achievements 

What has been accomplished? What has been the success or failure 
of programs initiated to raise the socio-economic and educational level 
of the lower levels of the populations? These questions must be 
answered to provide feedback for Israel's constant efforts to deal with 
its problems. Nations with analogous problems might be able to learn 
from Israel's experiences. One measure of achievement is an examina- 
tion of quantitative change in the representation of those of Oriental 
background in the higher segments of society. The evidence shows a 
slow T but persistent increase in this direction (see Appendix A). 

There are other factors that might be accepted as partial indicators 
of success. For exam pi e, certain negative developments as predicted 
by pessimists did not occur. Except lor one incident in the late fifties, 
Israel has not experienced any cultural or social unrest; no coincidence 
of political organization with ethnic origin has developed on a country- 
wide level. Moreover, social communication among disparate groups 
appears to be steadily increasing. Another indicator of positive de- 
velopment- is the behavior and cohesiveness demonstrated by the 
entire population during the trying conditions of two wars. 

Israel's experience and success in programs of aid and assistance to 
developing countries seems to provide further evidence of success. 
Field programs have been held in many African, Asian, and Latin 
American countries. Individuals from these countries have also been 
brought to Israel for special training. The experience of Israel in 
absorbing immigrants of similar background has probably contributed 
to w hatever success these programs have had. 

What is demanded now 7 in order to profit from experience is a full 
evaluation and examination of what has happened and why. Due to its 
limited and fragmented nature, research to date has yielded only 
partial answers. 

Research activities 

Considerable research has been carried out in many fields by 
investigators at the Hebrew 7 University, the Ministry of Education, 
Tel Aviv University, and the Henrietta Szold Institute. These efforts 
have been concentrated in the following areas: 

1. Research w 7 as undertaken to evaluate what gaps actually existed 
between the new immigrants of Oriental background and the Western- 
ized Israeli population. This w r ork was an attempt to assess the 
magnitude of the problems, to describe the relevant dimensions, and 
to determine the loci of the differences. 

2. A large body of ongoing research is concerned with didactics. 
This work is aimed at adapting teaching techniques and methods 
without curricular or administrative changes for the teaching of the 
disadvantaged. The development of more appropriate methods is 
emphasized. Studies of readiness in various subject areas were also 
conducted. Attempts have boon made to isolate those characteristics 
wdiich make for a good teacher of the disadvantaged. 

3. Another area of emphasis w r as in the work done with children 
of preschool age. Research tools wore focused on the experimental 
manipulation of the educational environment of 4-5 year-olds. At 
present, a now attempt is boing made to look at the child at an oven 
younger age within tnc contoxt of his family. These efforts attempt 
to examine the background situation of the child before ho enters 
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school. The language, habits, and mores of the family have been 
examined to determine the basic factors of non-preparation. 

4. Researchers havo studied the cognitive development of young 
children. The possible psychological Factors that inhibit or hinder 
growth of cognitive skills such as abstract thinking have been in- 
vestigated. 

5. A few research projects of limited scope have been concerned 
with the value and attitudinal orientation of the disadvantaged. The 
impact of adolescent out-of-school activities (such as clubs and youth 
projects) on expectation and self-concept have been studied. The 
differences between homogeneous groups have been conpared. 

6. Sociologists have carried out microsocial and ethm social research 
aimed at the investigation of the processes of modernisation. The im- 
pact of education as a major institutional aspect of these processes 
has been analyzed, both in Israel and on a broader comparative level. 

7. The Ministry of Education has recently initiated self-evaluative 
studies to determine the positive or negative value of changes made in 
structure and content of the school system. This includes evaluation of 
programs such as the boarding schools, the long day, and curriculum 
reform. 

8. An effort is being made to analyze the feasibility of using the 
secondary school framework for further work with the disadvantaged. 
Although these schools are neither compulsory nor free, an ever- 
increasing portion of Oriental youth is enrolling. It is essential that 
attention be given to upgrading the higher levels of education in 
addition to the emphasis on early childhood. 

Evaluation oj Research Needs 

Despite all these efforts, however, there has not yet been a systematic 
evaluation of those factors having a major impact on, or contributing 
to, the integration of the disadvantaged into the society. Similarly, 
the various tools end methods utilized to achieve this goal have not 
been sufficiently evaluated. Research has been limited and fragmented 
partly owing to the funding situation. There is a great need for a com- 
prehensive approach to clearly analyze what has happened up to now. 
Models for the future must be developed. The results of such research 
might prove relevant not only to Israel but also to other countries. 
Because Israel has and is changing so rapidly, it is crucial to launch a 
major effort now, before data are irretrievably lost. 

A few special institutions have been formed to deal with critical 
subject areas. For example, the Ministry of Education has established 
a Center for Educational Institutions in Need of Care. Within the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem is the Center for Research in Educa- 
tion of the Disadvantaged, funded by the National Council of Jewish 
Women. The aim of the Center is to provide guidance and coordina- 
tion for activities in this area, but so far, the level of funding has forced 
a limited and fragmented approach. The Center has attracted the 
interest and participation of many scientists. Projects are supported 
which deal with the training of tutors to work with the disadvantaged, 
the study of the influence of adult expectation on classroom behavior, 
the stimulation of early intellectual development, and an evaluation of 
the Army enrichment program previously mentioned. 

The Center exists but is at present unaole to meet the need. This 
framework should be expanded so that the Center could serve as a 




base for the coordination and direction of activities in the area of 
education of the disadvantaged. 

The continuation and expansion of the efforts to date are important. 
In addition to this, it is necessary to initiate research dealing with new 
and anticipated problems. The following are some of the most crucial 
of these concerns. 

1. Israel is on the threshold of launching a major school reform that 
will not be fully initiated until the middle seventies. The reform is 
focused on intervention at a very early age, together with an up- 
grading of the system at the higher levol. It is not yet known what 
impact this will have on the disadvantaged. A unique opportunity 
exists for studies of a true “before-after” nature. Comparisons of the 
effectiveness of the old and new systems could and should be made. 
The size and centralization of the school system make it possiblo for 
research efforts to quickly reach the entire population. 

2. Various experiences and developments over the last few years 
have had a strong influence on Israeli society. The rapid and continu- 
ous rise in the standard of living, the advancements made in science 
and technology, and also the experiences during times of war and 
tension have all made their mark on society. All these changos have 
certainly had an accumulative impact on educational needs. There is 
an urgent need to investigate these changes and to evaluate their 

* implications in terms of educational priorities and methods. 

3. Research on the sociological aspocts of education should bo 
extended. This work is primarily concerned with the interaction 
between educational systems and social processes. 

4. Educational planning urgently needs attention in Israel. A 
huge amount of money is invested in education each year in spite of 
the lack of a systematic evaluation of alternatives which would permit 
a balanced allocation of means and resources in education. This kind 
of analysis would enable the expenditures in education to have a 
greater impact where most needed. 

5. Another area of research needs is that commonly termed the 
“affective domain”. How does the self-concept and ego strength of 
an individual relate to his success in school and society? What effect 
does education have on strengthening or weakening these qualities? 
Problems of alienation and family context also need to be examined. 

6. Research would be useful in the framework of the programs pro- 
viding educational assistance to other countries. Israel's unique expe- 
rience in the absorption of communities from developing countries 
and their integration into a Western technological society would 
seem to give her a relative advantage in this field. This experience 
should be of considerable pertinence to developed countries facing 
the problem of socially disadvantaged strata in their society, as it is 
to developing countries which have already availed themselves of 
Israel's aid in the past. An evaluation of the problems in relation to 
Israeli experience would lead to improvement in these projects. Devel- 
oping countries and nations conducting extensive assistance programs 
would probably find the information extremely valuable in terms of 
their own programs. 

Conclusion 

It is our belief that Israel's unique experience in integrating diverse 
groups into the society is of value to other nations. Evaluation of the 
factors that had an impact on integration and a systematic assessment 
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of the methods and tools utilized would be beneficial to the efforts of 
those countries with analogous problems. Cooperation with the United 
States on this project would be most valuable. 



APPENDIX A 

1. JEWISH POPULATION, ACCORDING TO CONTINENT OF BIRTH (PERCENTAGES) (8.11.48-1968) 



Continent of birth 




8.11.48 


1951 


1960 


1968 


Total 






100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Israel 






35.4 


25.5 


37.4 


44.0 


Africa-Asia 

Europe- America 






9.8 

54.8 


27.6 

46.7 


27.6 

35.0 


27.2 

28.8 


Source : Statistical Abstract of Israel No. 20. 














2. POPULATION AGED 14 AND ABOVE, ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF VEARS OF SCHOOLING AND CONTINENT OF 
BIRTH (PERCENTAGES) (1961 AND 1968) 


Number of years of schooling 




0 


1 to 4 


5 to 8 


9 to 12 


13 plus 


Total 


JEWISH POPULATION 














1961 (total) 

1968 (total) 

Continent of birth: 

Israel 

Asia-Africa 

Europe- Am erica 


12.6 

10.4 

1.4 

25.6 

2.8 


7.5 

7.7 

U4 

9.3 

10.2 


35.4 
31.9 

21.4 

37.3 

33.4 


34.6 

38.1 

58.5 

23.8 

38.0 


9.9 

11.9 

15.6 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


NON -JEWISH POPULATION 














1961 

1968 


49.5 

42.8 


13.9 

13.9 


27.5 

30.8 


7.5 

11.5 


1.5 

1.3 


100 

100 


Source: Statistical Abstract of Israel No. 20. 














3. EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO CONTINENT OF ORIGIN AND OCCUPATION (PERCENTAGES) 1957-58— 

1963-64 






1957-58 




1963-64 








Asia-Africa 


Europe- 

America Asia-Africa 


Europe- 

America 


Liberal professions. 

Clerks 

Skilled workers 

Unskilled workers 




4.8 

8.7 

34.2 

52.3 




13.3 

24.6 

41.4 

18.7 


U 

42.6 

41.0 


16.7 

21.5 

42.9 

18.9 


Total 




100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: Bank of Israel, special survey on Income groups in Israel, August 1968. 
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APPENDIX B 

RESEARCH PROJECTS ON EDUCATION AT THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY, SPONSORED BY U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

EDUCATION, 1964-70 



Investigator, subject, and description 


Amount 

<IL> 


Period 


School of education: 

Dr. A. Minkowich: "The Role of Readiness, Enriched Experience and 


184,450 


Sept. 1,1964, to May 31, 1968. 


Manipulatory Activities in the Instruction of Mathematics: Action 
Research." 

Investigation of the nature and area contents of a child s 
readiness for numerical and spatial operations before entering 
school, its implications for curriculum construction, and for the 
methods of teaching arithmetic in the lower grades of elementary 
school. 

Dr. R. Kohen-Raz: "Physiological Maturation and the Development 


106,000 


July 1, 1966, to Sept. 30, 1969. 


of Formal Thought in Adolescence." 

The aim of this study is to test the theory that the decisive 
transitory stage from concrete to formal operative thought might 
be located in the earlier phases of adolescence. 

Dr. D. Feitelson: "Effects of Heterogeneous Grouping and Compen- 
satory Measures on Culturally Disadvantaged Pre-Scnooi Children." 
the main purpose of the study is to investigate whether 
privileged peers can serve as an enriching influence within the 
framework of a compensatory program. 

Department of sociology: 

Prof. S. N. Eisenstadt.i Prof. 0. Weintraub. Dr. H. Adfer, and Dr. Z. 


319,538 


July 8, 1966, to Apr. 6, 1970. 


307,600 


Jan. 1,1966 to Dec. 31, 19 69. 


Lamm: "A Study of Functions and Effectiveness of Education Sys- 
tems in Modernization". 

The project has undertaken a systematic comparative analysis 
of processes of modernization from the point of view of educational 
systems as they exist in a number of developing societies. 

Prof. S. N. Eisensudt and Mr. Y. Peres: "Some Problems of Educating 


81,202 


Oct. 1,1965 to Sept 30, 1968. 


a National Minority". 

The aim ofthis project is to study the effects of Israeli education 
on the emergence of nationel identity among the Arebsof fsrael. 
Prof. H. Ben-David and Dr. H. Adler: "the Impact of Education on 


107, 500 


Oct. 1,1964 to Mar. 31, 1968. 


Career Expectations and Mobility". 

The aim is to study the effects of differences in the atmosphere 
of academic and vocational high schools and to compare the 
aspirations of 17-year-o!ds with actual career experiences of a 
27-year-old group. 

Dr. 0. Schild: "Culture and Simulation Structure Determinants of Life 


45,156 


Sept. 1, 1967 to Jan. 31,1969. 


Strategies in USA and Israel". 

The purpose of the study is to assess learning by adolescents 
induced by participation in the parent-child game. 

Dr. M. Inbarar: "Game Experience esa Basic Learning Variable" 


89,688 


Sept. 1,1967 to Jan. 31, 1970. 


Department of psychology: 

Dr. S. Herman: "Identity and Cultural Values of High School Pupils in 
Israel". 

Thisis an overview of the nature of the emerging Israeli identity, 
and a semantic differential substudy of concepts relevant to the 
ethnic identity of Israeli high school pupils. 

Dr- C. Greenbaum.*i "Assessment of the Reinforcing Environment In 


130,450 


Sept 1, 1963 to July 31,1969. 


175,000 


July 1, 1966 to June 30, 1969. 


Pre-School Children." 

Preliminary reliability data from an observational, cross-cul- 
tural, longitudinal study of children’s behavior and interaction 
with their environment are being studied. 





i Both of theso grants were suspended by the U.S. Office of Education before the final termination date, due to a cutback 
in funds. 



Recommendations of the Parliamentary Committee for 
Investigating the Structure of Elementary and Post- 
Elementary Education in Israel — Passed by the Knesset 
(Parliament) on July 29, 1968 

A, STRUCTURE OF ELEMENTARY AND POST-ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

1. The first stage, i.e., elementary education, shall consist of six 
years of schooling from grade I to Grade VI, inclusive; the second 
stage, i.e. post-elementary education, shall also consist of six years 
of schooling divided into two sections: an intermediate section (grades 
VII, VIII, IX) and a higher section (Grades X, XI, XII), with the 
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exception of those cases where the Ministry of Education and Culture 
shall decide upon a different structure. 

2. The intermediate section comprising grades VII, VIII and IX 
shall in any organizational pattern (see below) also constitute a 
follow-up and observation period for student and parent counselling 
so as to jguide students in the direction appropriate to their interests 
and aptitudes in the course of their subsequent post-elementary 
studies. 

3. All graduates of grade VI of elementary school shall pass on to 
grade VII — the first grade in the intermediate po9t-elementary sec- 
tion. The National Scholastic Survey shall be discontinued, and no 
examinations shall be held and no selection shall be made for students 
to pass from elementary school to the intermediate section, except 
in extraordinary cases where pupils according to the opinion of 
authorized experts require special education. 

4. Separation into different scholastic streams of specialization 
in academic, vocational, agricultural and other studies shall begin 
as of Grade X. Grades X, XI and XII shall constitute the higher or 
final section of post-elementary schooling and the completion of studies 
in each of the various streams shall qualify students for a Bagrut 
matriculation (see page 225), or some other certificate according to 
the typo of educational facility in question. 

! 5. All graduates of the intermediate section (apart from exceptional 

i cases) shall be able to continue their studies in any one of the various 

| streams of post-elementary education, without passing the National 

! Scholastic Survey or any selection, but on the basis of the professional 

counseling provided upon completion of their studies in that section. 

B. EXTENSION OF THE FREE AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION LAW 

6. The Committee recommends that the free and compulsory educa- 
tion law shall be made applicable to the 14-15 and 15-16 age groups, 
so that 14-15 year olds shall be included in the free, compulsory 
education scheme by 1972 and 15-16 year olds by 1975. 

C. ORDER OF PRIORITIES IN THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL 

REFORM 

7. In the Committee's opinion the social and national needs of Israel 
dictate an education policy which sets itself the objective of gradually 
ensuring free education to all children from the age of 4 to 18. The 
most appropriate and desirable structure of post-elementary education 
in the light of this objective is a comprehensive post-elementary 
school comprising six years of study and two subdivisions — the inter- 
mediate and the upper section, in accordance with clauses 1 and 2 of 
the Committee's recommendations. A comprehensive school by its 
very nature is a regional school with diverse and varied courses of 
study. 

8. The Committee has laid dovm the order of priorities for the 
implementation of the contemplated educational reform and has 
decided to give preference to the comprehensive six-year post-elemen- 
tary school over any other organizational pattern. 

a 9. It is desirable that different and varied patterns of comprehensive 
six-year post-elementary schools be planned and established rather 
than introducing one single model in all places. 
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10. The Committee recommends that the local education authorities 
which have under their auspices full academic and vocational post- 
elementary schools should combine them under one management and 
should attach an intermediate section to each such combined school 
or to one of them. In this way a comprehensive six-year post-ele- 
mentary institution will bo constituted, comprising divorso streams of 
study. 

10a. Education authorities shall be encouraged gradually to convert 
existing academic, vocational and agricultural post-elementary schools 
into comprehensive post-elementary schools. 

Note: On the inclusion of this sub-clause the votes were divided, 7 
Against 7. 

11. Not all the existing post-elementary educational institutions 
(at present comprising 4 years of study) — academic and vocational 
high schools, agricultural and marine schools and the like — will be 
able to carry out the conversion into a comprehensive school within 
the foreseeable future. 

Hence the intermediate section may be attached to existing post- 
elementary schools which shall comprise a comprehensive intermediate 
section and a higher section (Grades X, XI, XIJ) with an academic or 
vocational stream or one single stream. This was regarded by the 
Committee as the second priority in the implementation of the reform. 

12. Where the proposed reform can be carried out neither according 
to the first priority (a six-year comprehensive school) nor according to 
tiie second priority (attaching the intermediate to any existing post- 
eleinentary institution, as stated in clause 11) a school comprising 
solely the intermediate section shall be set up in the first stage with a 
view to gradually developing it into a comprehensive six-year post- 
elemetary school. 

13. In the event that no intermediate section can be sot up accord- 
ing to any of the alternatives listed (clauses 8, 11 and 12) the inter- 
mediate section shall be attached to the local elementary school. 

14. The provisions of clause 5 of the present recommendations 
shall apply to the same extent to graduates of Grade IX in institu- 
tions set up under clauses 12 and 13. 

D. DIVERSIFICATION OF POST-ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

15. The aforesaid shall not rule out the existence of certain post- 
elementary, mainly vocational, schools comprising solely the upper 
section with one or two grades. Academic, vocational, agricultural and 
marine schools comprising solely the full upper section, i.e., Grade X, 
XI and XII. shall also continue to exist. 

16. The Committee recommends that national boarding schools 
shall continue to exist after the imjplementation of the proposed 
reform, such as institutions for agricultural education, Yeshiva (reli- 
gious) high schools, military boarding schools and other institutions 
which according to the decision of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture shall comprise the four top post-elementary grades. 

Enrollment shall take place after completion of Grade VIII (the 
second grade of the intermediate section). The Ministry shall, if 
necessary, help students to transfer to these institutions by making 
the necessary arrangements. 
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17. The local authorities shall play an important role in implement- 
ing the educational reform. The Ministry of Education and Culture 
shall ensure their full participation in determining the mode of its 
implementation within their jurisdiction according to the priorities 
stated above and to local circumstances. 

E. IMPLEMENTATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL REFORM 

18. The Ministry of Education and Culture shall proceed with the 
implementation of various stages of the educational reform in both the 
general public and religious public educational system in accordance 
with the plans drawn up ana the time table fixed for each stage and 
take care that the necessary conditions for the success of the reform 
be fulfilled at each stage, i.e. the training of teachers and of counseling 
and guidance teams, the preparation of detailed curricula, the provi- 
sion of facilities and equipment. The preparation of the curricula shall 
also comprise a reexamination and revision of the curricula in all 
stages of education — elementary and post-elementary — and their 
adaptation to the purposes and nature of the contemplated reform, 
ensuring continuous instruction and education from the first to the 
twelfth year of studies. 

F. TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR ELEMENTARY AND POST-ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION IN BOTH SECTIONS 

19. The Committee notes with satisfaction the announcement 
of the Minister of Education and Culture concerning the gradual 
conversion of two-year school and kindeigarten teachers* training 
colleges into three-year colleges and concerning the measures designed 
to raise their standards. The Committee recommends that the Min- 
istry of Education and Culture shall speed negotiations with the in- 
stitutions of higher learning in order to institute the desired set of 
relations between them ana the said training colleges. 

20. The curricula of the school and kindergarten teachers training 
colleges shall continue to be under constant review in order to ensure 
that they meet the tasks facing the educator in Israel at the present 
time. 

21a. The training of teachers for post-elementary education, includ- 
ing the intermediate, vocational and pedagogical section shall be at 
university level, while being adapted to all stages of education, with 
stress being laid on the handling and guidance of adolescents and the 
transmission of values. 

b. For the intermediate section of post-elementary education 
teachers should be qualified in a number of related subjects. 

22. During the implementation of the educational reform teaching 
in Grades VII, VIII, and IX (the intermediate section) shall be per- 
formed by teachers who have so, far taught in Grades IX and above; 
b) qualified teachers from among those at present teaching the top 
classes of elementaiy school who in the course of their work shall 
receive further training at university level; c) graduates of three-year 
teachers* training colleges who shall receive further training as 
aforesaid. 

The teachers enumerated under b) and c) shall upon completion of 
their training be accredited to teach in Grades VII, VIII, IX (the 
intermediate section of post-elementary education). 
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G. the advancement of all stages of education 

23. The main objectives of the educational reform are: to further 
raise the standard of instruction and scholastic and educational 
achievements in all stages’ of education; to reduce the existing gap in 
the educational standards of children and their opportunities to 
integrate in a progressive society and economy and bringing children 
of different standards together in regional educational institutions. 
In order to attain these objectives a constant effort is required to 
improve and develop all the various stages of the educational process. 

24. The Committee expresses its appreciation of the activities and 
projects of the Ministry of Education and Culture designed to further 
expand and develop education in Israel, and for the constant initiative 
it lias shown to tackle the educational problems of a developing coun- 
try of immigration. The Committee notes with appreciation and esteem 
the share of kindergarten, elementary school and post-element arv 
school teachers in the achievement and progress of education in Israel. 
Further the Committee expresses appreciation for the important share 
and contribution of the local authorities in the development and con- 
sideration of education in all forms and stages. 

25. The Committee considers it essential that the 'Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Culture shall expand and intensify its activities in the vari- 
ous spheres of education in addition to what has been done so far: 

a. Greater attention shall be paid to raising the standards of the 
elementary schools by improving teaching methods and curricula, pro- 
viding suitable equipment and constant teacher training. 

b. The possibility of operating kindergartens for 5-year-ohls in con- 
junction with the elementary schools should be investigated, so that 
these schools shall comprise an educational unit for the nursery school 
age consisting of the said kindergarten class and grade I, or of this 
kindergarten class and grades I and II of elementary school. 

c. The Committee commends the activities carried out by the 
Ministry of Education and Culture and by voluntary agencies in 
connection with kindergartens for 3-4 year-olds from underprivileged 
classes. The Committee recommends that these activities be expanded 
with a view to comprising all underprivileged children and establishing 
kindergartens of a type as to be better able to provide individual care. 

d. Efforts to reduce the class population, especially in classes 
requiring special attention or in culturally disadvantaged classes, 
shall be continued. 

e. Reinforcement projects shall be expanded to include additional 
institutions of elementary education and greater attention shall be 
paid to these projects. 

f. Special attention shall be paid to underprivileged children 
attending schools in which most of the pupils are making satisfactory 
progress. 

g. Psychologicul-pedagogical care shall as far as possible be extended 

to include all elementary schools. - - 

It. The elementary school registration zones in towns, villages and 
regional councils shall be reviewed in order as far as possible to 
advance the age when children from different background are able 
to meet and mingle in institutions of elementary education. 

i. Greater diversification of the streams of study in the upper 
section of post-elementary schools shall be encouraged to comprise 
additional streams over and above the academic, vocational and 
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agricultural ones that have so far been the general rule. This is neces- 
sary particularly in the vocational stream for both boys and girls, 
considering the variety of occupations and services which characterize 
a modern economy and an advanced society. It is also desirable to 
introduce optional subjects in the upper section of the post-elementary 
schools. 

j. It is desirable that in the post-elementary schools programs 
shall be instituted, designed to train boys and girls for their future 
role as mothers and fathers—setting up a family, bringing up children 
and running a household. 

k. The various types of enrichment projects should be extended to 
the intermediate and upper sections of the post-elementary schools. 

l. Care shall be taken to strengthen the ties between school and 
home. 

m. Further attention is required to the cultivation of values in 
elementary and post-elementary schools, including both sections, in 
line with the principles contained in article 2 of the Public Education 
Law. 

H. ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

26. The introduction of reforms in the structure of elementary and 
post-elementary education requires special intensified guidance and 
supervision on the part of the Ministry of Education and Culture 
both on the central and on the district level. At the same time the 
Committee recommends that the Minister of Education and Culture 
appoint an advisory committee composed of representatives of the 
Ministry, teachers, educators on the staff of the institutions of higher 
learning and representatives of the local authoiities. The duties of 
this committee shall be to follow the implementation of the reform in 
all stages of the educational system and to examine the amount of 
progress made in attaining the objectives and goals of this reform 5 
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Following are several characteristics of Israel’s system of education: 
1. Although education has always played a major role in Jewish 
tradition it was molded in the course of the centuries to fit the con- 
ditions of a diaspora existence. Readaptation to the new conditions 
of Israel, which wore brought about by a new enterprise, in a new 
reality and language, implied a major transformation. The nevv type 
of education that emerged also contained elements of traditional 
European education, as well as a variety of progressive educational 
ideas. Consequently, it is less hidebound and less dominated by pre- 
conceived ideas of prestige than the European systems, and more 
open to innovation and change. 



2. Compulsory education was introduced only after the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel some twenty years ago. The Compulsory 
Education Act applies to the entire age group from 5 to 14 (a span of 
nine years) and recently a new law was passed with a view to extending 
its application for another two years. 

3. During the pre-state period a variety of public and private volun- 
tary agencies were engaged in this field. A largo part of them wore 
designed to various women's organizations. In the post-1948 period 
a process of centralization took place, especially in the junior schools — 
the kindergartens and elementary schools, of which many were taken 
over by the Ministry of Education and the local authorities. Though 
to this day the government does not directly operate the post-ele- 
mentary schools, the Ministry of Education’s inspectorate is recog- 
nised as the sole authority, as m the case with the elementary schools. 
Though in the field of regular schooling the function of the voluntary 
agencies has thus been curtailed, their activities in other areas have 
expanded in view of the growing diveisification of the country’s edu- 
cational needs, thus opening up more specific and sophisticated areas 
of operation. 

4. The disadvantaged population has much in common with similar 
populations elsewhere, particularly those of immigrant origin. There 
are, however, some special factors which aggravate its problems as 
compared with the latter. It is much larger. In addition, many of the 
people who came in the great influx of immigration were survivals 
of the Holocaust who brought with them the severest of spiritual 
burdens. Others came with the lion-selective mass immigration from 
the underprivileged classes in developing countries in Asia and Africa. 
Occasionally whole communities came. Sometimes, however, there 
was negative selection in that the most deprived of them immigrated, 
while those who were better-off remained behind. As against this there 
also are at least two special factors uniting the new with the old 
population: generations-long common religious and cultural heritage 
and the constant threat to Israel’s security. 

5. Israel’s economy is undergoing a dynamic development and 
industry and technology are making rapid progress. Hence while 
educational facilities must be rapidly expanded, standards must 
also be constantly raised to keep abreast of these developments, 
and there obviously occurs some conflict between qualitative and 
quantitative aspects. 

6. Urbanization in the ordinary sense is unknown in this country 
and there is no traditional rural population. The movement from 
town to country was dominant during the early periods of settlement 
and to some extent prevails to this day in Zionist ideology. Hence, 
there is practically no typically rural education except insofar as 
existing requirements may impose special conditions, but there are 
various forms of rurally-agriculturally oriented education: youth 
villages, agricultural schools and the communal educational institu- 
tions of the kibbutzim (communal settlements). Since this rural 
orientation was largely influenced by pioneering movements this 
form of education proved eminently suitable for disadvantaged and 
problematic children, including: children and youngsters brought to 
the country often without their parents, under the auspices of the 
Youth Immigration Department of the Jewish Agency. This also 
applies to the kibbutz institutions, which at first were designed for a 
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closed and elective group of members. Even after these varied 
institutions had lost much of their singularity with the passage of 
time, their suitability for this purpose in taking in the disadvantaged, 
the disturbed and the handicapped was hardly impaired. 

7. The pioneering spirit that characterizes the revival of the 
Israeli nation and the dangers that constantly threaten it from the 
outside imbue local youngsters with a certain sense of destiny and 
mission even when they are outwardly concerned largely with personal 
and material success. The youth movements, with their pioneering 
ideology, affect the adolescent’s way of life and to a large extent 
serve as a prototype to extra-curricular activities and youth services 
in this country. 

8. There is a historic and actual organic connection between the 
rebuilding of the Jewish homeland and its defence. Accordingly, 
military service is not conceived of merely as a security matter, but 
has many of the characteristics of a general national service. The 
Army undertakes numerous pioneering tasks, including the provision 
of assistance and instruction to new immigrants, participation in 
the literacy campaign, and helping schools in remote immigrants’ 
settlements. The Army’s own education programs also contain a 
pioneering element. 

Education in Israel is thus characterized by a lively sense of social 
awareness, is quick to adapt to changing needs and dispenses a wide 
diversity of means and facilities. 

These characteristics have determined its course since the estab- 
lishment of the state. The first task undertaken, w T hich was almost 
accomplished by the end of the first decade, was to provide universal 
education and to cater to the needs of mass immigration. This called 
for a rapid expansion of school premises and facilities, and above all 
for stepped up teacher-training program. Once the pressure abated, 
training for numbers alone diminished and greater stress was placed 
on the quality of training. The second task, in fact, was to raise 
educational standards, generally. Much was done to develop and 
revise the curricula and bring in up-to-date teaching methods. The 
; third task was to raise the educational standard of Asian and African 

immigrants, and considerable efforts were made to overcome the 
I teacher shortage in immigrants’ settlements and reduce the rate of 

I staff turnover. Extensive enrichment programs for disadvantaged 

j children were introduced in kindergartens, elementary and post- 

[ elementary schools. The courses of study offered in the high scnools 

| were further diversified and comprehensive schools were established 

in various places. Graded tuition fees were introduced in the second- 
j 9xy school system, so that large, poor, and otherwise socially dis- 

advantaged families pay less then the privileged classes. Scholarship 
I funds were established to enable the poorer students to attend sec- 

l ondary schools and higher institutions of learning. At these institutions 

preparatory courses for soldiers and exservicemen of Asian-African 
origin were opened with the collaboration of the Army and the 
Ministiw of Education. Then came the fourth task — to enhance the 
spiritual and moral significance of educational values, both within 
school and through extra-curricular activities. For the third decade of 
the existence of the State of Israel the Ministry of Education has set 
itself the following objectives: to expand its enrichment programs for 
the disadvantaged, including the admission of greater numbers of 
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infants to special nursery schools; to extend the duration of com- 
pulsory education by another two years; to establish an intermediate 
section along the lines of a junior hirfi school, as part of an extensive 
educational reform; to set up cultural and sports facilities for 
youngsters in the development areas; and to abolish the use of un- 
certified teachers. 

Treatment oj disadvantaged and problematic children 

From all this it is evident that the treatment of the disadvantaged 
constitutes a most important task in which all fields of education are 
involved. The underlying principle of the various programs is a 
coordinated inter-agency and interdisciplinary approach, regarding 
the child not as an isolated entity but as part of his family and social 
environment. As far as possible children are not removed from their 
homes, but instead the necessary help and support is given to their 
families. When it appears best for the child that he should leave his 
home environment the institution in which he is placed is carefully 
selected according to his needs. Both in the boarding and in the day 
schools the general tendency is to integrate the disadvantaged in a 
normal social environment while giving them the help they need to 
bring them up to the general standard. However, despite this general 
principle, youths are sometimes transferred to another environment 
for the purpose of study. For instance, gifted youngsters are placed in 
special boarding schools where they can better develop their talents. 
Special stress is placed on cooperation between school and home and 
the special boarding schools for gifted disadvantaged children, the 
kibbutz schools and the institutions of the Youth Innnigration De- 
partment all take special care with relations with the children’s 
families. An attempt has even been made to set up special schools for 
parents including lectures, group discussions and personal counselling 
services. Another aspect to this approach is the attempt to involve 
the total community; making the local school part of a community 
development project, and soliciting the active cooperation of the 
inhabitants. Regional local, and neighborhood town building plans, 
as well as various slum clearance programs are also dealt with. 

It is generally acknowledged that early childhood is the determining 
age not only for the child’s emotional but also for his intellectual 
development. Special attention is therefore paid to this age group in 
both welfare, and enrichment programs. While the enrichment 
programs are designed to compensate the child for his deprived home 
environment, the welfare programs are designed to help the family 
improve the conditions they offer their children. 

Family care is generally carried out through the coordinated action 
of several agencies — the Ministry of Welfare and tlic local municipal 
welfare bureau, the Ministry of Health and the various medical 
organizations* and a variety of voluntary organizations. The official 
services include mother and infant care stations, a birth grant (pro- 
vided the child is delivered in hospital), financial assistance, and special 
counselling for multi-problem families. The contribution of the volun- 
tary agencies generally consists of providing household help and the 
adoption of problem families by better situated ones, after careful 
selection and instruction. The physical and mental health institutions 
also provide counselling and welfare facilities. Above all treatment is 
given to the children of multi-problem families. Babies, including 



the prematurely bom, orphans, sick children, children of sick parents or 
babies bom out of wedlock are placed in special baby homes run by 
voluntary agencies, where they are under the constant professional 
supervision of doctors, nurses, psychologists and kindergarten teachers, 
all of whom look after their physical and emotional welfare, trying 
to compensate for their deprivation. Schools for child-nurses are 
maintained bv these institutions. There are day hostels, infant and 
nursery schools all over the country, in urban and slum neighborhoods, 
in development areas, in border settlements, all based on the underly- 
ing principle of providing the disadvantaged with the necessary emo- 
tional and intellectual enrichment. There further are foster families 
who take care of the children during daytime, and several large plants 
operate special day hostels, in collaboration with voluntary women’s 
organizations, for the children of the women they employ. 

The special kindergartens and nursery schools for disadvantaged 
children arc part of the Ministry of Education’s foster program. 
The Ministry’s aim is to increase tho number of such institutions for 
children below the age of 5, when they automatically come under the 
Compulsory Education Act, mainly in development aroas, immigrants’ 
settlements and poorer urban neighborhoods where those who need 
it can attend free of charge; to locato those kindergartens for tho 5-6 
age group in which enrichment programs must be introduced; and to 
institute in both types of institutions the intensive method designed 
to promote the children’s physical-motoric, emotional, social and 
intellectual development — a method which obviously requires a far 
richer array of teaching media and more diversified equipment than 
is normally used. 

In tho schools the promotion of the disadvantaged is carried out 
in two ways related to each other: by means of enrichment programs 
designed to expand tho child’s cultural horizons and through tho 
replacement of frontal teaching by an individual approach. 

In tho elementary schools tho chief measures adopted to this end 
aro: (a) the introduction of a long study day. This means keeping 
the children in school also during tho afternoon, so that it bccomos 
possible to expand on the subject material, to help the children pre- 
pay their homework, to stimulate and supervise social and cultural 
activities, as well as other various undertakings, designed to turn them 
into good citizens. 

(b) Tho extension of the school year. This means that tho children 
go on attending school during part of the summer vacations when 
they engage in studies and various social and cultural activities in a 
summer camp atmosphere. Here the main object is to keep them off 
the streets, 

(c) Grouping sixth to eighth graders for the study of those subjects 
in which difficulties are commonly encountered — Hebrew, arithmetic 
and English. The children are classified into small groups according 
to their achievement standards, but only during these specific lessons, 
while they learn all the rest of the subjects together with the whole 
class. 

(d) Auxiliaiy lessons, in whole classes or in special groups. This 
method is used from the second to fifth grade to help those who are 
backward in their reading and writing to catch up with their class. 

(e) The Ma’alot Enrichment Centres, which are special courses for 
the more gifted disadvantaged sixth to eighth graders, designed to 



prepare them for secondary school. Their cognitive abilities and cul- 
tural interests are fostered by means of a variety of activities. 

(f) A program designed to broaden tho cultural horizons of dis- 
advantaged children. This is designed for schools in under privileged 
areas, where the children are brought into contact with art, music and 
drama so as to foster their artistic awareness. A special summer camp 
is provided for those who during the year manage to achieve artistic 
sell -expression. 

(g) A mobile of educational games in the development areas, de- 
signed to make the parents conscious of the need to provide their 
children with games and books that stimulate and develop their 
motoric and intellectual abilities. 

A special section of the Ministry, moreover, supports the composi- 
tion of textbooks specially designed for the disadvantaged and main- 
tains the supply of books and didactic media to tho schools. 

The fundamental approach to the disadvantaged in the post- 
elementniy school system is no different from that adopted in the 
elementary schools. The main object is to further the progress of these 
children by means of special teaching methods, to acclimatize them to 
work and study independently, and to expand their cultural horizons 
by attending exhibitions, plays and the like. The main programs insti- 
tuted to this end are auxiliary group lessons, supervised preparation 
of homework, auxiliary lessons during the summer vacations, whole 
days spent studying at the Biological Institute in Jerusalem, and a 
special allocation for reference books and other media. In addition, a 
tutor system has been introduced, with a tutor placed in charge of 
group* of 8-4 pupils who are not necessarily backward in their studies 
but do need help and guidance, in their school work and/or in personal 

I jroblenis. The groups work not according to a prescribed schedule 
>ut in line with their individual requirements. Several of these activ- 
ities are also curried out at schools in well-established areas. They 
reduce the drop-out rate and raise the level of achievement. 

One of the most important projects in Jerusalem was' the opening 
of a special secondary boarding schools for gifted children selected 
from the disadvantaged population throughout the country with the 
view to train them for senior and leadership positions. While boarding 
facilities are provided only for disadvantaged children the schoojs 
themselves are attended by children from all classes so that there is 
a natural mingling of all classes of society. In the boarding home the 
disadvantageu children are given individual care to help them over- 
come the crisis associated with their transfer and get used to their 
new environment. Extra lessons are given in the basic school subjects. 
In addition, there are various enrichment courses, in small groups, to 
familiarise them with cultural values. Included are group discussions 
about current problems, voluntary civic activities, and the like. The 
students elect their own representatives and take care of their own 
affairs in part. 

Side by side with academic studies increasing attention is being 
paid to vocational education. The Ministry of Education is now 
giving priority to this type of education with a view to coping with 
the needs of industrialization which is rapidly developing, and pro- 
viding suitable training to the increasing number of elementary school 
graduates who want to go on studying but are unable to meet the 
requirements of the academically oriented secondary schools. Cur- 
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tentlv there are two types of vocational training: attendance at a 
full-aay vocational school and in-service training in an apprentice- 
ship school. There also are several categories of vocational schools, 
from those offering a two year course to those offering a full four 
year course. Though quite a variety of trades is taught, this is not 
enough to meet the present-day technological requirements. The 
schools therefore prefer to give their students a broad basic education 
so that they may be able to adapt to new technologies as and when 
the need arises. For the sake of those youngsters who are not up to 
the standard of the accredited vocational schools the Ministry of 
Education has opened special “orientation classes” designed in a 
one-year course, to supplement their elementary education by means 
of the most modem methods, and at the same time to teach them 
proper work habits, enhance their self-confidence, and integrate 
them in the social life of the school. Special efforts are being made to 
locate youngsters of this type and place them in appropriate orienta- 
tion classes. 

The in-service training of youngsters is mainly carried out by the 
Ministry of Labor. This Ministry, plus the Labor Federation, oper- 
ates schools for apprentices, where youngsters are required to attend 
one day a week, while working at their jobs for the rest of the time. 
Those schools provide general education, vocationally-oriented aca- 
demic studios, promilitary training (similar to that in regular schools), 
and cultural activities. The youngsters attending this scheme generally 
have lower scholastic aptitude but enough intellectual ability to 
learn a trade. Other schemes include the intensive apprenticeship pro- 
gram for the more gifted, youngsters going out to work, where in addi- 
tion to one day of studios per week they also attend nightschool two to 
four times weekly. Then there is a pro-employment apprenticeship pro- 
gram for youngsters who could not be placed in a job so as to prepare 
them or the regular apprenticeship scheme through general studies and 
practical work. Industrial schools run by various plants provide pro- 
grams similar to those existent in apprenticeship schools for young- 
sters working in their factories. In collaboration with the Army, 
courses are held for members of the 16-17 age group who are unable to 
find a steady job so that they can receive practical training in the 
trades they are learning while serving in the Army. Youth centers are 
operated in various localities with the participation of the Youth Im- 
migration Department of the Jewish Agency (for particulars see 
below). School clubs, both at the elementary and secondary level, 
instruct their members in technical craftsmanship. Pre-voeatioiial 
summer courses are held to broaden the general education of elementary 
school graduates about to enter vocational schools, and similar courses 
are conducted for servicemen prior to their release from the Army. 

Some difficulties are encountered in planning the vocational school 
system as with a swiftly growing and changing economy it is not easy 
to predict the country’s manpower requirements. There is a hign 
drop-out rate because many of the students are unable to meet the 
schools’ scholastic requirements. With the extension of compulsory 
education for another two years it will be necessary to elaborate ways 
to provide for those youngsters of limited intellectual ability who are 
now attending the various apprenticeship schemes. 

A special problem are the slums which obviously also are the breed- 
ing grounds of juvenile deliquency. Some of the youngsters who grow 
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up in these neighborhoods lack any social frame of reference — a youth 
club or a youth movement. They work in casual jobs or are totally 
unemployed, and are culturally inferior. The programs devised for 
them are based on the same broad principles as ail other programs 
designed for the disadvantaged population. For the maladjusted, 
neglected youngsters unable to adapt either to school or to work, 
special rehabilitation and training centers have been set up. These 
// Miftanim ,> youth employment centers, like other training centers, 
comprise studies, work, individual care and various social activities, 
including pre-military training corps courses. There also are youth 
clubs for unattached and unemployed youngsters where they receive 
pre-vocation al training and where various social events are carried 
out. Together with the Ministry of Police, clubs and summer camps 
are opened in areas prone to juvenile delinquency. In Haifa the Wizo 
Women’s Organization runs an institution for children and youngsters 
of this type where they receive professional care and are given an 
opportunity to work and study. Other inter-agency measures to curb 
juvenile delinquency are the prevention of truancy of schoolchildren 
during school hours, the establishment of clubs for maladjusted 
children, group counseling of parents under the supervision of pro- 
bation officers, studies of street corner groups, social and cultural pro- 

f rams for members of such groups and their involvement in fire 
rigade and other useful undertakings. In all these activities voluntary 
workers participate to a considerable degree. 

Rurally oriented boarding school education 

In Israel much overlap exists between boarding schools and rurally 
oriented education. This is ft result of the prevailing educational, social, 
and national ideology which regards study, work, especially farm 
labor, and social life as one unity which shapes the personality of the 
student. Though this rural orientation rests on strong ideological 
foundations, its actual foundations are less well established, for there 
still is no deeply rooted rural life other than that of the pioneering 
settlements. 

Recent population changes and advancing industrialization have 
had a strong impact on the rurally oriented schools. On the one hand 
there is a growing demand for vocational, and even academic, rather 
than agricultural training, while on the other hand most pupils attend- 
ing these schools do not come from city dwellers who aspire to rural 
life but rather are children of problem families. 

The prevalent type of rurally oriented boarding schools is the youth 
or children's village, which sets out to teach the value of study, work, 
and equitable and docent social relations. Most of the villages have 
farms of their own, cultivated by the children, who conduct their own 
semiautonomous rich and varied social life under the guidance of coun- 
selors. In the courso of years the number, image, and role of thoso 
villages changed considerably. They were first sot up at the beginning 
of the century. After 1948 many new villuges were established which 
catered mainly to the charges of the Youth Immigration Department. 
Their student population has changed as the characteristic of immigra- 
tion changed. When immigrant settlements multiplied, the youth 
villages began to serve them as community and cultural centers 
and also to take in day students from among the new settlers. The 
educational staff also changed — instead of inspired educators who set 
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a personal example and held out something of a vision to their pupils, 
there came new teachers and instructors, so that the intimate social 
atmosphere of the youth villages was no longer the same. 

The agricultural schools ore similar to the youth villages in structure 
and ideology and to some extent the two types of institutions overlap. 
Stress is laid not only on the technique of farming but also on fostering 
the values of a rural way of life. In recent years their attraction has 
diminished in favor of the vocational schools. But at present the 
governmental policy manifests some tendency to strengthen the 
agricultural schools, as Israel needs more trained farmers to implement 
its agricultural development plans and promote its farm exports. 
The agricultural schools take in disadvantaged children from the 
urban areas but cater mainly to the immigrants villages. This situation 
is bound up with economic and professional problems, as yet unsolved. 

Communal education in collective settlements is mainly designed 
to bring up the young generation in a spirit perpetuating the work 
and ideals of its predecessors. It is based on pioneering national and 
humanistic ideas including full social equality and joint ownership of 
the means of production and property, a natural and simple style 
of life, the creation of a collective public opinion and various doctrines 
of progressive education. 

The cliildren, from the moment thoy are bom, are not brought up 
in their parents' homes but in special infants' and children's homes. 
Therefore they are accustomed to communal life, and practice demo- 
cratic forms. Egalitarian principles on the one hand and individual 
care and attention on the other, both determine the character of the 
school. There is no selectivity in each class, but the existence of 
different levels is taken into account. The family's role in the child's 
upbringing is thus different from the function of the home in an 
urban environment. The family does not determine what kind of 
education its children should receive and its influence on the child 
is purely affective and non-authoritative. The children spend their 
infancy in the baby home, the infant nursery and the kindergarten. 
When they enter school they are organized in a semi-autonomous 
society and conduct their activities through their chosen representa- 
tives under the guidance of their counselors. The decisions loft to 
this semi-autonomous children's society become weightier with age. 
With adolescence, the children's society becomes a youth society 
which assumes an increasing function in the educational process. 

The kibbutz is characterized by the considerable importance it 
attaches to education in which it is willing to invest a great deal of 
money and manpower. Even when the entire collective settlement is 
living under very straitened conditions, the children's homes arc well 
taken care of and provided with all the nocossary equipment. There 
arc, however, several dilemmas and conflict situations which are not 
easy to resolve — authoritative versus permissive approach, individual 
freedom versus the all-embracing social framework — especially when 
an individual's opinion is at variance with group opinion — living in 
a closed, structured society in contrast to the realities of adult society, 
the circumscribed parental influonco versus tho satisfaction of the 
parents' and children's omotional needs, ocalitarian principles versus 
the individualistic needs of the more gifted children, the local youth 
society of tho particular kibbutz versus tho national youth movement, 
etc. 
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In spite of this close-knit setting, communal education has done 
much for the absorption of non-kibbutz youngsters within its frame- 
work. During the pre-state period the kibbutz institutions took in 
mainly children and youth rescued from the Nazi regime and Holo- 
caust who had become the charges of the Youth Immigration De- 
partment. A few slum children and occasional social cases were also 
taken, as well as children who personally preferred this type of educa- 
tion or were sent there at their parents’ instigation. The collective 
settlements were strongly motivated by a desire to help and to share 
in the national tasks, and this again came to the fore during the period 
of mass immigration. However, when pressures were eased and the 
real emergency was over the collective settlements became more 
reluctant to take in strange children. The trend has changed again in 
recent years, but this time for different reasons. It turned out that 
the number of kibbutz children of school age had gone down so that 
it was necessary to take in children from outside to be ablo to operate 
a proper school. At the same time, with the diversification of Israeli 
educational facilities in general and those of the Youth Immigration 
Department in particular, the communal kibbutz institutions were 
no longer as sought after as before so that the collective settlements’ 
demand for external students exceeded the supply. 

Several categories of children are still frequently placed in kibbutz 
institutions: social cases and maladjusted children — some of them in 
charge of the Youth Immigration Department and others referred to 
the kibbutzim by various welfare institutions — as well as youth move- 
ment members who eventually want to become kibbutz members, 
and children of parents who prefer to give them a kibbutz education. 
Apart from this there are young immigrants from Western countries 
who attend Hebrew courses at the collective settlements and local 
youngsters who have left school and are members of the kibbutz 
oriented working youth movement. Forms of absorption are: (1) The 
charges of the Youth Immigration Department are sometimes placed 
by the collective settlement in a complete and separate youth group, 
or youth society. (2) Other wards of the Youtu Immigration Depart- 
ment as well as local youngsters are placed in separate classes attached 
to the school and the youth society of the kibbutz. (3) Individual 
children of both categories may be simply admitted to the existing 
classes and social settings. (4) Whole groups of 16-18 year old members 
of the working youth movement arc admitted for training. (5) Hebrew 
and pre-vocational special-group courses are held for young immi- 
grants. It is a general rule that every child who comes to live in a 
collective settlement is attached to one of the member families in 
whose home he spends his leisure hours. Adaptation to kibbutz life, 
however, is not easy and involves many personal and social problems. 
Most children go back to town once they have finished their studies, 
though a minority remains and joins the kibbutzim. 

The Youth Immigration Department of the Jewish Agency is a 
pre-state agency which though it afterwards became integrated in the 
national system of education has nevertheless maintained its special 
characteristics. It was established during the thirties with the purpose 
of rescuing Jewish eh iJren and adolescents from the Nazis and 
absorbing them into the agricultural life in Palestine. Its educational 
principles were the sumo as the youth villages and its program was 
likewise based on a combination of studies, work and social life.-Theso 
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have remained its guiding principles to this day, though their applica- 
tion has frequently been modified with changing circumstances. 
During and after the Second World War, as well as during the period 
of mass immigration, the Youth Immigration Department was a 
rescue agency, pure and simple. It set up special facilities for the large 
numbers of children who were suffering from emotional stress, in- 
cluding treatment, rehabilitation and placement of wards into different 
institutions. When the emergency passed and the primary need of 
rescue work came to an end, a certain degree of selection was intro- 
duced. Other public facilities had in the meantime been set up to take 
care of special education and physical and mental hygiene. The Youth 
Immigration Department therefore shifted its main attention from 
rehabilitation to the care of the disadvantaged children of immigrant 
parents living in this country, and by now most of its charges belong 
to this category, with a sprinkling, in recent years, of juvenile im- 
migrants from some industrialized countries. The latier, while pos- 
sessing adequate technology training, lacked general education, and 
even more so, Jewish education or strong faith m social values. Young 
people have also been arriving recently from various Western countries, 
some of them being sent to form a bridgehead for their families who 
intend to follow suit. The Youth Immigration Department also takes 
in isolated social cases from among the indigenous population. In view 
of advancing industrialization ana in response to the wish of parents, 
agricultural education has to a large extent been replaced by vocational, 
or purely academic, schooling. 

The main types of activity in Youth Immigration are: most charges 
are placed in kibbutzim and youth villages. The department’s 
psychological services, previously provided in part in special institu- 
tions, now operate on a different oasis. They include the individual 
placement service which looks after the proper placement of the 
Department’s charges; the child guidance services which maintain 
psychological long and short-term counseling clinics; special prepara- 
tory classes in existing schools for children suffering from retardation 
due to social causes who, with the aid of intensive education, a pleasant 
and easy-going social climate and adequate conditions have been 
brought up to the normal level within the short space of one year: 
“therapeutic groups” of borderline mildly disturbed or retarded 
children cases who can nevertheless be kept in a normal social setting 
and helped through group therapy; placement of problem children 
who are unable to adjust even an institution for special care, or from 
the start considered unfit for such a setting with foster parents; place- 
ment of juveniles aged 15 or over, who had already been working 
abroad, into small apprentices’ hostels so that they may work or learn 
a trade in daytime and study or engage in social activities in the 
evening. A successful experiment has been made with a group of 
emotionally disturbed youngsters who failed to even adjust to an 
institution for special care. They were placed in an ordinary com- 
munal youth group in a kibbutz where they finally had an outlet and 
made good. At one time the Department also maintained a home for 
crippled children where they received medical care, schooling, and 
rehabilitation treatment using diversified methods catering to indi- 
vidual needs. The Department’s Hebrew boarding schools are designed 
for youngsters from Western countries, mainly from Latin America, 
who have come to Israel in advanee-of their parents. In these schools 
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they learn the elements of Hebrew as well as mathematics and physics, 
so that they can go on to vocational school. 

On graduation from these Hebrew schools they are helped to choose 
a suitable trade with the aid of psychotechnical tests. Apart from these 
boarding facilities the Department is operating youth centers in im- 
migrants’ settlements, designed for youngsters who in their countries 
of origin failed to receive a proper education and acquire regular work 
habits. At these centers they can attend courses in general school sub- 
jects and receive either vocational or agricultural training. They are 
taught how to work and helped to assimilate to local conditions. They 
can then take on unskilled jobs, join the apprenticeship scheme or go 
on to more advanced courses. Some of the centers also have Hebrew 
courses for youngsters who came to the country with their parents but 
have difficulties in adjusting to school because of their lack of Hebrew. 

Extramrricidar activities and youth services 

The target group for this type of education are adolescents whose 
special problems and tensions naturally impinge on its pattern and 
style. These tensions are particularly acute in a period of rapid tech- 
nological change and above all in a country of immigration where 
traditional ethnic settings are fast breaking down. As a result the 
youngsters are overly dependent on their peer group, tend to seek 
immediate material satisfaction of their desires, and to abandon the 
accepted social values. Youth cliques on the one hand, and street corner 
groups on the other, both tend to emerge against this background. The 
youtn organization or service is therefore designed to provide adoles- 
cents with the support they look for in their peer group, to steer them 
towards constructive goals, to give them a proper scale of values, and 
to fight their nihilistic tendencies. 

Youth movements in Israel play a major function and enjoy consider- 
able prestige thanks to their long experience, their idealistic attitude 
and — as distinct from some of the youth movements in other coun- 
tries — their general identification with common values and interests. 

From the state’s point of view, the task is twofold: strengthening of 
the youth movement and reaching the teenagers living in immigrants’ 
settlements and slums, particularly unattached youth. The Youth 
Department of the Ministry of Education, the Youth and Pioneering 
Department of the Zionist Organization and the local authorities all 
support the youth movements. The Ministry of Education attempts 
to permit them to conduct their activities m schools without inter- 
ference and helps them set up installations on permanent sites, camps, 
youth hostels and the like. It also assists the so-called field schools run 
by nature conservation society, supplies equipment to camps and 
clubs, provides them with books and guidance aids, publications for 
youth leaders and the like. Special programs are designed for the 
working youth movements, which are also given a special allocation of 
equipment. The Zionist Organization provides similar support and 
keens in constant contact with the youth movements and their leaders. 

The goals of the youth services program are similar to those of the 
youth movements, with the single difference that the ideals of settle- 
ment on the land and of pioneering play no particular role. It comprises 
all sections of the population but its particular target are the immi- 
grants’ settlements and slums. The program is conducted jointly by 
the Ministry of Education, the local authorities and various voluntary 
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agencies. It includes the so-called “pupils’ homes”— afternoon courses 
and leisure activities conducted on the school premises — in the regular 
schools, and similar courses and activities in the various institutions 
for the disadvantaged and in boarding schools; youth and sports clubs 
at various community centers; neighborhood clubs; the vocational 
training and welfare facilities enumerated above, as well as various 
forms of meeting places, both permanent and seasonal. 

In view of the general development in new methods of education 
evolved by the behavioral sciences and in the scope of youth educa- 
tion, there is a growing need for youth leaders and counselors, whether 
in youth movements, extra-curricular activities and youth services, 
boarding schools or the pre-military training corps — to receive pro- 
fessional training so that they may ne familiar with the new methods 
and have the necessary knowledge to be one step ahead of their trainees. 
At present leaders are trained over varying periods of time in a variety 
of local, regional and national facilities, of which the main ones are 
accredited boarding colleges and special fields of study at univeisities. 
Despite the large number of institutions for the training of youth 
leaders there still is a marked shortage of them, for though a qualified 
leader receives the same salary as a qualified teacher, being a leader is 
not yet regarded as a lifetime career so that there is considerable 
turnover. This may be attributed to the hard work and the incon- 
venient work schedule involved, the age limits within which chances 
for success are reasonable; the frequently considerable commuting 
distance, and the social status of the youtn leader which is still at a 
disadvantage compared with that of most other professions. 

The main activities of the premilitary training corps (Gadna) are to 

E rovide youngsters with physical and sports training, to take them on 
ikes through the country which involve physical effort and constitute 
a social experience, to make them participate in various voluntary 
civic undertakings — the work of the nature conservation society, 
archeological digs, assistance to patients in hospital — and to help 
them engage in a variety of hobbies in youth clubs and specialised 
courses. Membership in the premilitary training corps is compulsory for 
all students of post-elementary institutions. Its characteristic features 
are that it is a national but apolitical organization, without any at- 
tempt on the part of the ruling party or the Government to use it for 
their own ends. Its social and educational aspects are stressed more 
than its military aspect. The Gadna orchestra and the annual Bible 
quiz are extremely popular. 

These non-militaristic aspects reflect the general attitude of the 
Israeli public with its penchant for independent thought and personal 
initiative. The Gadna does not make any extreme demands upon the 
youngsters to become pioneers and change their way of life but it does 
assume variety of voluntary and civic tasks. Thus, during the mass 
immigration Gadna groups helped immigrant children housed in 
transit camps or under similar emergency conditions to become accli- 
mated. In the more distant settlements and in slum areas it runs youth 
clubs and organizes social and sports events, but willing concedes its 
place to the Youth Movements once they become more active in the 
locality, oi once other extracurricular activities become available. The 
Gadna operates among all classes of society, an apprenticeship training 
facilities, youth centers, the Miftanim rehabilitation centers, even in 
remand fiomes, protected institutions and in Tel Mond prison. Special 
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efforts are made to extend its operations to unattached youngsters,, 
thus making an important contribution to their ethnic integration and 
general advancement though these disadvantaged elements? for 
objective reasons and owing to differences of mentality? often find it 
difficult to adapt to its setting. The Gadna premilitary training 
corps is organised along peer-group lines and relies hea\dly on the 
esprit de corps typical of this age group. It enjoys much popularity 
among youngsters but plays no central role in their lives. 

Nanai, the Army Settlement Corps, is the embodiment of the Israeli 
concept that regards national service and military service as a single 
unit. Accordingly national service does not merely mean that young- 
sters should rome to their country's defense during wartime, but 
should generally undertake tasks that further the public good. Though 
under present conditions military service is an essential adjunct of 
any national pioneering service, the need for and willingness to do 
national service will continue also in peacetime when it can be wholly 
directed to constructive ends. Members of the Nahal corps, most of 
them ex-youth movement members, realize this ideal by enlisting not 
only for regular militaiy duties but also for national pioneering tasks, 
carried out during their period of Army service. Most of them go to 
kibbutzim or to military border settlements, where they work the 
land and defend it at the same time. Several units are also engaged in 
other tasks — industrial work in development areas, living among new 
immigrants in their settlements to help them get settled and organized, 
and the establishment of agricultural villages that serve as models 
for immigrant settlements in the area. Nahal girl soldiers are sent 
to immigrants' settlements, especially the remoter ones, to work as 
teachers in the local schools. 

The underlying conception of the Army's education programs is 
largely the same: the idea is not only to educate soldiers for the 
immediate Army duties but mainly for their future civilian role, so 
that they may be useful citizens once they leave the Army. The Army 
thus regards itself a partner to the tasks of national education and 
the shaping the future of Israel's society and tries to minimize the 
educational hazards of military service while maximizing its prospects. 
Moreover, the Army regards itself as a factor in the process ot modern- 
ization of the country's society and in the process of ethnic integration. 
A considerable proportion of its educational programs are designed to 
train servicemen for a civilian career, and range from elementary 
school courses to teacher training, and from technical vocational 
courses to pre-university training. 

Training of teachers and educational staf 

After the emergency activities carried out in the first decade for 
an accelerated training of teachers, the Ministry of Education began 
to worry about raising the level of training. With this trend the 
number of training institutions was reduced as some of them were 
amalgamated and some others, of a temporary status, were closed 
down. A diversified system of in-service training exists for all levels of 
teaching, including courses for uncertified teaching staff who may thus 
receive the necessary qualification. The teacher training system has 
finally been established in the following form: 

There are two main systems for teacher- training: teacher- training 
colleges, which train kindergarten and primary school teachers, and 
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the universities, which train secondary and post-secondary school 
teachers 

Admission to teacher-training colleges is generally limited to 
applicants who have a matriculation certificate or an equivalent 
foreign certificate. Exception is made to applicants for the village 
teacher-training institute and prospective kindergarten teachers who 
are admitted on proof of having completed 11* grades. 

Students completing two years of study can graduate as qualified 
teachers. They nave an option of completing a third year of studies 
immediately after the second year or at a later period, and acquiring 
the title of “senior teacher” which will grant them several privileges. 

Students in teacher-training colleges can specialize in the following 
areas: infant grades (kindergarten and grade 1 and 2), junior grades 
(grades 2 through 5), senior grades (grades 6 through 8), or practical 
subjects (agriculture, art, manual training, music, physical training). 
The majority of students in these colleges are female. 

Teachers for secondary schools are trained in the universities. 
Governmental regulations require that teachers of ninth and tenth 
grades have a B.A. or B. Sc. degree and a secondary school teaching 
certificate. Teachers of the eleventh and twelfth grades need to have a 
Master’s degree and a secondary school teaching certificate. 

Schools or departments of education in the various universities are 
in charge of teacher training. Students from the faculties of sciences, 
humanities, and social sciences enroll for a special program leading 
towards a teaching certificate. . 

In general, studies towards the teaching certificate require an addi- 
tional year. The universities’ teaching certificate is accredited by the 
Ministry of Education and Culture. _ _ 

The universities cooperate with the Ministry of Education and 
Culture in conducting in-service training courses for uncertified 
teachers and enrichment courses for certified teachers. The Ministry 
of Education and Culture provides many scholarships to students 
preparing themselves for teaching and to experienced teachers who 
work towards an advanced degree. It should he noted that although 
the government and institutes of higher learning have pursued ener- 
getic measures in this area since the establishment of the State, there 
is still a shortage of qualified academic teachers. Moreover, a significant 
number of those teaching in secondary education do not have the 
required academic degrees. _ * 

In all kinds of educational and welfare activities guidance and in- 
service training is available, and sometimes pre-employment training 
as well. Such services arc available for teachers in schools for disad- 
vantaged children, teacher-guides and guidance administrators for 
these institutions, instructors in vocational education, vocational 
counselors, professional social workers of all categories, educational 
staff-members of the youth rehabilitation centers Miftaniin and in 
remand homes, as well as volunteers in welfare activities. The training 
of youth leaders has been discussed above. 




The MA’AS Sheltered Workshops — Visited January 12, 1970 

The workshops of the Tel Aviv Municipality’s Social Welfare 
Department, known as "MA’AS”, were established in 1947 and taken 
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over by the Municipality in 1951. The prime object of MA’AS was 
the training of new immigrants — mostly old people, unskilled in any 
trade suitable for this country and without a sufficient knowledge of 
Hebrew — and helping them later to become integrated in Israel’s life 
and economy. This project was all the more essential in view of 
the wave of unemployment that hit the country during the years 
following the establishment of the State. What mattered most was 
that these people should have a source of income — and so these 
training workshops became places of employment. 19 years later, 
10% of the original MA’AS workers are still employed, despite their 
advanced age. 

The first task was to select crafts, requiring no groat physical effort 
which old people could easily learn. It was therefore decided to set 
up a wicker-work-shop, a handicraft-department, a sewing shop and a 
leatherware-snop working for the shoe industry. This latter shop was 
closed down after a few years, as it provided only seasonal employ- 
ment, without sufficient income for the workers even during peak 
periods. 

In 1954 a bookbinding workshop was added. It was intended to 
provide jobs for mentally retarded people who, after a period of train- 
ing, could be absorbed by the open labor market. 

In 1958 all workshops were transferred to their present location in 
Jaffa. The building had previously served as a prison, and is now known 
as the “Museum Building”. After undergoing necessary structural 
changes and being adapted for workshop needs, it now provides 
comfortable work rooms, where output efficiency has notably increased 
since being occupied. At present, about 85 people work in the building; 
30 more — likewise haiiaicapped persons — do embroidery work at 
home. These are mostly women who cannot leave their homes, or sick 
people referred by the Social Welfare Department. In this way they 
contribute their share towards supporting their families, and in some 
cases even support them entirely. Altogether, therefore, MA’AS today 
employs about 110 people. 

At present, MA’AS has four departments — two of which produce 
goods while the other two provide services. One of the service depart- 
ments is the bookbinding shop, which employs 24 men — the oldest 
being S2. Four are mentally retarded boys. As in t Y . f her depart- 
ments, this shop is headed by a work- manager; he rece> . ~3 a monthly 
salary. The average wage in this shop is IL.9.50 per 6-hour working day. 

Work is provided first and foremost by the municipal libraries. In 
addition, books are bound for schools, for the libraries of the armed 
forces and of various institutions — such as the American Library 
ard the British Council — of hospitals, etc. 

The second department is the sewing shop, which works for hospi- 
tals, the Ministry of Defense, the Police, the big hotels and a number 
of private enterprises. The shop is equipped with electric sewing 
machines and other specialized nu jhineiy. It employs between 20-24 
workers. All of them are severely handicapped ana would not be taken 
on by any other employer. Here they can earn their living honorably. 
One of the workers, who has been with the workshop for years — since 
his arrival in Israel, in fact — is half-mute, half-blind, has only one 
leg and is also mentally retarded. In his native country he passed for 
a “tailor”, but he had to be taught his trade anew. Today he can earn 
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up to IL.350. — per month with little effort. He supports his family 
and has ceased to be a welfare case. 

The sewing shop is headed by a works manager — himself a new 
immigrant — whom the workshop was lucky indeed to find, since he 
is not only a first-rate craftsman, but also knows how to handle the 
people working under him with tact and understanding — a quality 
highly important at MA’AS. 

The shop is run on the basis of an 8-hour working day, but since not 
all workers can stay the full day, allowances are made. 

The oldest workshop is the wickerwork-shop, which now employs 
18 workers, including 2 women. Among them are the two oldest 
workers— S3 and 84 respectively. Both are still working very well and 
are grateful for every day they can come. One of the women is a 
dwarf, 27 years old, but her hands are so nimble and she can plait 
a basket so fast that she manages to earn about IL.220-250 per month, 
with which she provides a livelihood for her whole family — all social 
welfare cases, living in Jaffa. At MA’AS she certainly spends the hap- 

E icst hours of her day — for she is liked by all and no-one makes fun of 
er. The working day here lasts 7 hours and wages range from IL.7,-to 
IL.15.-pcr day, according to the capacity and agility of the worker. 
The shop’s manager — a woman — finds it increasingly hard to allocate 
the work there is to do, since the workers’ capacity, whoso average 
age is 70, is diminishing and unfortunately no replacements could yet 
be found for those among them who died. In fact, the manpower 
shortage in the wickerwork-shop is so severe that it may have to be 
closed down — and this would be a pity, as the shop is a self-supporting 
enterprise, where the easy work is admirably suited for the aged and 
handicapped. Closing it would be all the more regrettable, as in long 

( rears of effort much goodwill has been built up and it has acquired a 
arge circle of appreciative customers. 

At the wickerwork-shop some SO-lOO kinds of plaited items are 
produced: flower baskets, wastepaper baskets, prams for dolls, etc. — 
all of which are in great demand on the local market. There is hardly 
a hotel in the country where their flower-, paper-, and bread-baskets 
are not in use. Big-name florists, too, are among their clients. 

The fourth workshop is the handicraft-department, where aprons, 
children’s wear, sets of placemats, and tablecloths are made. All the 
articles turned out by this department are very much in demand, 
having made a name for themselves by their good taste, originality 
of design, high quality and relatively low price. The shop employs 24 
women — all handicapped — who earn an average wage of IL.10. — per 
day. This is also the department for which embroidery work is done 
at home. The workshop is the only producer of cocktail-aprons for 
“ATA”, which orders a quantity of a thousand aprons each month. 
The department also makes considerable export: in the past two years 
products have been shipped to Scandinavia, the Netherlands, Britain, 
France, Switzerland, the United States, Finland and Canada — to the 
tune of about $8000. — in value. 

(Figures quoted apply to the year 1965-66) 




The Hebrew University — Jerusalem— Visited January 15, 1970 

Tho student body at the Hebrew University reflects the cultural 
diversity of Israel. While many students are Israel-born, large numbers 
were born in Europe, Latin America, North and South Africa, Asia and 
North Amorica. Of tho Israel-born, there is a steady rise in the number 
of Arab and Druze students in all Faculties. In recent years the 
Hobrew University has organized special courses for students from the 
developing states of Africa and Asia, and in addition students from 
abroad have been drawn to the University. In the academic year 
1968/9, of the 12,000 students registered tho number of foreign students 
roachcd 2,000. 

The Israeli students, local-bom and immigrants alike, are a cross- 
section of Israeli society. In the main they are older than their counter- 
parts abroad, since they come to University after their army service. 
Most of them, owing both to their home circumstances and to a disin- 
clination to financial dependence on their parents, take part-time and 
even full-time employment to finance their tuition and living expenses. 
Fees are kept to a low figure which today stands at between IL700 and 
IL800 and the University helps students by the provision of sub- 
sidized accommodation, meals, and the granting of scholarships and 
loans. But with the constant rise in the number of students enrolled, 
only some 10 to 15 per cent can be accommodated in the University's 
hostels. To remedy the situation, the construction of tho new Mount 
Scopus University City is now underway. 

OVERSEAS STUDENT PROGRAMS 

The University organizes special programs for overseas students who 
are qualified for admission. These students may choose their pro- 
gram of studies from among the various courses taught at the 
University, but must enroll in at least two courses of Jewish studies 
and take at least 8 hours of classes per week in which the language 
of instruction is Hebrew. Exams may be written in English or any 
language which the instructor understands. 

The One Year Study Program for North American Students cor- 
responds to the Junior Year Abroad Program run by miany Ameri- 
can universities. In addition to special courses in Jewish studies, 
students pursue the regular course in their chosen field and are given 
full credit for these courses by their own colleges. 

A special 3-month intensive Hebrew course, offered on the campus 
before the start of the academic year, is available for all overseas 
students. 

SUMMER COURSE 

The month-long course is open to all students and teachers who 
have completed at least one year of University studies. The credit 
courses offered are given in English and include an introduction to 
the archaeology of the Holy Land, studies of the contemporary Mid- 
dle East, the government and politics of Israel, Hebrew language and 
literature. 
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H.U. Aids Culturally Disadvantaged Youth 
JF oprinted from the February 1969 Scopus Review the newsletter of the Hebrow University, Jerusaleml 

Some sixty percent of each year’s first-grade school children in Israel are from 
culturally disadvantaged backgrounds. These youngsters’ home environments 
are such that they do not stimulate intellectual curiosity nor the experiences 
such as creative play and meaningful verbal interaction, which give the basic 
tools needed for successful participation at school. Such homes do not encourage 
the desire for academic achievement, thus the children start their schooling 
unmotivated and lacking the skills, aptitudes and attitudes which are the pre- 
requisites for coping successfully with the educational system into which they 
must try to fit themselves. The result, in all too many cases, has been frustration 
and ultimate failure. 

In Israel’s early years, only 12 percent of the country’s high school students 
were of non-western parentage, ana the rise is still painfully slow. Yet education 
and a nation-wide, high standard in culture and training, is Israel’s only assurance 
of progress towards lasting, confident stability. 

EARLIER WORK 

The Israel Government and the Hebrew University have for many years 
concerned themselves with possible solutions to the problems of cultural retarda- 
tion posed by the disadvantaged sectors of the school population. Cultural enrich- 
ment programmes strove to broaden students’ horizons: pre-kindergarten classes 
were opened in new immigrant centres; a longer school-day was introduced in 
many schools; action studies were undertaken to probe specific aspects of intel- 
lectual failure; a genuine attempt was made to develop new teaching methods. 

In 1963 the Ministry of Education established a special department to cope 
with the problem, with the defined aim of “planning and implementing com- 
pensatory programmes in order to help youngsters of a disadvantaged background 
eope successfully with the demands of the Israeli school system.” 

Two years later, recognising the need for basic research to round out any 
planned intervention on behalf of improvement, the National Council of Jewish 
Women of the U.S. A. decided to channel special funds to specific projects working 
toward this aim within the John Dewey School of Education at the Hebrew 
University. Two research studies were financed in this manner: the one to discover 
the secret of success of teachers who had achieved the best results in educating 
culturally-deprived youngster the second to find out why such children had 
trouble in understanding at act concepts and to train teachers in imparting 
these concepts. The results \ re stimulating and the work accomplished is now 
being carried further on both practical and theoretical ^vels. 

N.C.J.W. AID 

This was not the N.C.J.W.’s first association with the Hebrew University and 
its School of Education. In 1947, the Council’s members granted it a sum of 
$12,000 to assist in the drive to train more highly qualified teachers for the 
country’s schools. Two years later, with the onset of mass immigration which 
followed the establishment of the State, they voted an annual contribution of 
$48,000, a sum which was used to finance the School’s budget until the Univer- 
sity and the Government assumed responsibility for it. Many of the faculty at 
the School are alumni of the N.C.J.W. Fellowship programme which grants fur- 
ther study opportunities in the U.S. 

One month after the Six-Day War in 1967 the N.C.J.W. sent a delegation of 
its top leadf i»hip to Israel to investigate at first hand the immediate needs of 
the country in the li^ht of the recent victory and the changed situation resulting 
from it. It was impressed with the sincerity of the concern shown at the Hebrew 
University for coming to grips with the problems of the culturally deprived and 
decided, after wide ranging discussion, particularly with Prof. S. Fox, Director 
of the School of Education, that here lay its new mission, its new share in the 
partnership for progress which it had established with the University 20 years 
earlier. 

Thus the Council has taken the decision to provide funds for the University’s 
latest and novel venture in investigating and seeking to solve the problems of 
the culturally disadvantaged among Israel’s young people with the establishment 
of a centre to undertake research in education for this group. 

The need for the Centre is vital. In its emphasis on action-research — on projects 
which will be introduced directly into operation through kindergartens, schools, 
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youth centres and adult education programmes — it will differ from other centres 
of pure research which do not see their role in terms of active intervention. 

The Centre has yet another role to play: adding a further dimension to the 
University’s aim of serving humanity at large. The lessons to be learned through 
the Centre’s work may have wider application not just in Israel, but all over the 
world, for the problem of educating the culturally disadvantaged L one of the 
crucial questions facing both developed and developing countries alike, while 
Israel is uniquely placed to aid progress. 

PHILOSOPHY or INTERVENTION 

The philosophy guiding the Centre’s programme is one of intervention — the 
search, through the devdopment and modification of educational theory, for 
changed and innovatory techniques which will improve teaching and learning in 
the classrooms of the disadvantaged students. The teaching processes required by 
these children differ both in aim and in content from those that can be applied to 
teaching children whose cultural devdopment has been normal. The education of 
children whose cultural background is favourable may be regarded as a process 
which accompanies, supports and directs their general intellectual development. 
In the case of culturally disadvantaged children the role of education is one of 
enriching very limited mental development, or in many cases, actually rehabilitat- 
ing stifled and blocked intellectual capacity. 

At the initiative of Prof. Fox, the centre has invited Professors Perry London 
and Dan Davis, of the University of Southern California, to carry out in Israel 
work undertaken in the U.S. by Dr. Robert Rosenthal of Harvard. The project 
is a team study on the relationship between adult expectations and -he child’s 
intellectual development. In studies undertaken in America, research has demon- 
strated that children’s intellectual functioning can be favourably influenced within 
even one school year by inducing their teachers to expect of them a better accom- 
plishment than they had previously shown. Based on experiments described in 
Pygmalion in the Classroom , the study will attempt to define in what way the 
teacher telegraphs his expectations of the child’s ability to the child himself, will 
observe classroom behaviour of both teachers and children and attempt to draw 
hypotheses from these observations. Eventually it is hoped that the results can be 
translated into new guide-lines for teacher training. 

Project directors: Professors Perry London and Dan Davis. 

Arising out of earlier work in this subject is the attitude that culturally deprived 
children cannot be regarded as a homogeneous group, even if all of them may be 
regarded as functioning below the original level of their intelligence, while this 
original level may be restored if proper teaching methods are employed and other 
relevant environmental factors are improved. A project at the Centre will under- 
take case studies of 50 children which will enquire into their individual social and 
cultural background, analyse relationships between members of the family in 
general and between each one of them and the child in particular, study changes 
m the child’s cognitive behaviour in various subjects during the course of the 
school year in response to special teaching methods to be used, describe and analyse 
the teacher’s reaction to the child, and attempt to classify the expressions of the 
child’s thinking and learning patterns. 

Project director: Prof. Carl Frankenstein. 

One of the major problems faced in educating the culturally disadvantaged is 
the difficulty these children have in graspin' abstract concepts. On the basis of 
research already undertaken, it is believed that any change in thinking patterns 
which will enable the child to break through this block can only come about 
within the framework of unique personal relationships established between the 
child and the teacher. The teacher is regarded as the key to the unlocking of the 
child’s ability to move from the concrete and the known to the abstract and the 
unfamiliar. Five teachers have already been trained in special techniques by Miss 
Hind a Eiger, a faculty member of the School of Education. It is now proposed 
to train a further fifteen teachers — some of them student teachers — who will 
work under those already trained in an endeavour to develop these special methods 
of teaching still further and eventually formulate new patterns of teacher train- 
ing for wider application. The fifteen teachers will ultimately pass on the new 
techniques to others in a programme whose repercussions Will alfcct the whole 
field of education for the culturally disadvantaged. 

Project director: Miss Hinda Eiger. 

Alert to the neccasity to explore all possible avenues of approach to the prob- 
lem, the Centre will also sponsor a small pilot study on the use of creative move- 
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ment as a pedagogic tool. An experimental class will be taught the rudiments of 
dance and expression and the children will bo helped to observe, associate and 
express themselves through movement. The project will try to measure the level 
of academic improvement which the children may show as a result of this training. 

Project director: Mrs. Rachel Bilsky-Cohcn. 

Since one of the basic problems of the culturally disadvantaged in Israel stems 
from the poor general start with which sneh children eome equipped to school, it is 
essential that any comprehensive attempt to deal with the is>ue should also include 
early childhood education, To this end the ST AH project, experimented with so 
successfully in New York, is now being adapted for introduction to Israel. In- 
structional material in Hebrew is currently being prepared and will subsequently 
be passed on via specially-trained community workers (themselves of a non- 
professional background) to the mothers of youngsters in disadvantaged areas. 
With the help of the material it is hoped that the parents will be better able to 
prepare their children for school and a fuller and easier learning experience, 

Project director: Prof. Abraham J. Tannenbaum, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

One of the major problems facing research workers in this field is determining 
the type of retardation from which a culturally disadvantaged child may be 
suffering. Because of objective difficulties in testing these children, it is often hard 
to distinguish between cultural and primary intellectual retardation. A research 
programme designed to investigate the differences between the two categories may 
well result in the development of diagnostic tools for use in differentiating betweon 
the types of retardation within the population cf the culturally disadvantaged. 

If this result were achieved, it would be easier for educators to set different 
aims and practices of maximal impact for the two groups. A further outcome of 
the project may well be the feasibility of defining areas of impaired skills and 
learning capacities which could then serve as starting points for remedial work. 

Project directors: Dr, A. Minkowich and Dr. Ze’ev Klein. 

On more general lines, the Centre is also to set up an evaluation unit which 
will concern itself not only with programmes for the disadvantaged in Israel but 
also with those taking place abroad. It will also undertuke depth studies of local 
projects and attempt to develop tools whereby investigators can evaluate not 
only the progress made by the pupil throughout all the stages of his education 
but also the effectiveness of various research programmes and field projects. 

Project directors: Dr. Avima Lombard, Dr. Mordeehai Nissan, 

A special committee is being set up to discuss the important problem of ways 
of handling the training of teachers for the disadvantaged, The ultimate pro- 
gramme will involve as many teachers as possible and will form a testing ground 
on which to apply the results of current research. 

FURTHER PROJECTS 

In addition to specific research projects, the Centre will organise a bibliograph- 
ical service for scholars and teachers of the culturally disadvantaged all ov.er 
Israel, gathering and circulating all material likely to be of assistance in this 
work, The bibliographical service will complement the work of the special library 
which the Centre is building, where some five thousand books and periodicals oil 
problems related to the work of the Centre are being gathered from wherever 
work on the subject if undertaken. The library will he the only one of its kind in 
Israel and as such is of immense significance to work in this area. 

In establishing the Centre, the University is embarking on a project whose 
long term results should exert a profound and decisive effect on Israel’s educa- 
tional system, a change which will more than fulfill the University’s aim of serving 
not only the Jewish people but humanity at large. 



The IIebuew University High School Experimental Project 1 
Visited January 15, 1970 

There are two possible criteria for assessing the results of our Proj- 
ect; one — how many Project pupils will successfully complete the 
four year academic program in our school, and pass the matriculation 




i Excerpts of a progress report presontedhy Dr*. Mc)r Slmpiro, IiUHS Principal, December 11, 1W19. 
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examinations?; and the second — how much knowledge shall we gain 
from the Project as an educational experiment? 

As far as the first criterion is concerned, we have to wait about one 
and a half more years. The results in the meantime are not 
discouraging. 

Out of the 63 children in the two groups who were enrolled in the 
Project (the first group in August 1966 and the second in August 
1967), we have, to date, 6 dropouts. To understand what this means 
in terms of Israeli realities, I would like to tell you that the drop-out 
statistics for the type of children included in our Project who do 
enter high school are in the region of 8fi--90%. One of our dropouts 
was an emotionally disturbed girl, a fact we failed to discover during 
the selection process, and one was a boy who left Israel with his 
family. 

The first group of 28 students is now in the 12th grade, the last grade 
in the School. They are divided into two classes, according to their area 
of concentration: a natural-sciences class (12 pupils) and a social- 
sciences class (16 pupils). Matriculation examinations are scheduled, 
according to Israeli regulations, in 7 subjects. The natural-sciences 
class has already taken the examination in history and 10 of the 12 
students of that class passed; 2 failed. 

The social-sciences class took examinations in two subjects: in the 
first, called in our curriculum “history of political thought”, all 16 
passed — one with a mark of “excellent” and several with mark “A”; 
nobody received less than “C”. (The grades are a translation from the 
Israeli into the American marking scale.) The results of the seccud 
examination in mathematics, are not yet known. . . . The other ex- 
aminations will be given in the spring. 

We did not request and we were not granted any privileges for the 
Project students. Their exams are exactly the same as those given all 
Israeli high school students. This is an important point from several 
aspects: to ensure the validity of the Project as an experiment, and to 
avoid stigmatizing the matriculation certificate of the Project students. 

This is as far as the first group is concerned. I cannot tell you much 
about the second group, it is still too early. This group (29 boys and 
girls) is similarly divided into two classes — one in social-sciences and 
one in natural-sciences— and is in the 11th grade. 

English is still the Achilles heel of all the project students — although 
their achievements in this subject are also considerable, thanks to a 
great extent, to the language laboratory which was provided by the 
National Council for Jewish Women. 

It is worthwhile to note that the Project pupils’ ambition developed 
enormously during the years in the school. To give you an example: 
After the examination in mathematics (all of us were very excited 
at the time of this examination because for the non-scientists, math is 
the subject of maximum failures in Israel — sometimes it reaches 60% 
and above) I asked one of the girls whom I met in the school lobby 
how it was. She was very unhappy. After I asked her about the details 
of her paper, I was sure that she would receive a passing mark. 
“Well, .this I know,” was her response, “but why should I be satisfied 
with just a passing mark?” . , . 

The project will be of little value if we shall not share our experiences 
with other educators and make the findings of our experiment available 
to everybody interested in the education of disadvantaged boys and 
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girls. With tho completion of the Project, wo shall have reliable 
answers to some most important questions regarding the education 
of this kind of youngster. We have gathered a treasury of data which 
needs to be analyzed and studied for this purpose. 

We are fortunate to have Prof. Carl Frankenstein working with us 
on the evaluation. I can hardly think of anyone more qualified to do 
this work. Prof. Frankenstein accompanied the Project from its very 
beginning. He is one of the most competent experts in Special Edu- 
cation and is well known abroad, as well as in Israel. Four years ago 
he was awarded the “Israeli Prize for Education” for his lifetime work 
research in Special Education. He has published 22 books and pam- 
phlets in Hebrew, English and German. 

We already know that “culturally deprived,” “disadvantaged” and 
similar terms are generalizations, which don’t say more than the term 
“sick” says about physiological phenomena. One of the Project’s 
achievements is that we have now a typology of deviations of the pupils 
in the Project. The 57 Project pupils, representing a microcosm of 
deprivation, provide us with the opportunity to study the anatomy 
of that phenomenon. 

There are children in the Project whose only problem is that they 
grew up under poor social conditions or have some health problems, 
but are mentally well. But there are also problems of a different 
character, such as delayed maturation, obvious emotional disturb- 
ances with anti-social inclinations or with overt aggression. External!- 
zation is characteristic of many of these children. His behavior is 
externally dictated and lacks his own, internal cr! Ileal evaluation. 

The deficiencies in “thinking” of the Project children are being 
analyzed. What these children mainly suffer from is that when enter- 
ing school they are not equipped with an adequate personal security, 
which is the condition sine qua non for thinking independently; the 
necessaiy prerequisite to form concepts and to use them independently. 

Intellectual rehabilitation — and this is the ultimate purpose of the 
Project — is to help the children to think independently; what it means 
to think responsibly, to reflect carefully, honestly and clearly; to see 
the difference between a responsible statement and an irresponsible 
one. Without this kind of thinking no intellectual activity is possible. 

What is characteristic for the project children is that they do not 
delay answers to questions put to them, and they don’t refrain from 
answering even if they know that they don’t have the proper answer. 

They misuse analogies because of a casual similarity of some 
marginal elements. They use scientific terms and foreign expres- 
sions indiscriminately; they emphasize the trivial and ignore the 
essential. They make irrelevant associations. Let me tell you two 
short anecdotes: 

The teacher asked about the meaning of the word “personal”. A boy 
answered immediately: “favoritism”. What happened is that the bov 
used to hear, while waiting in the policlinic, some persons enter the 
doctor’s office without waiting for their turn, and just saying “per- 
sonnel” with “personal” and both with “favoritism”. 

Another story: The teacher asked how much is 14-(14). A boy 
answered zero. No, said the teacher, it isn’t 14-14. This would give 
us zero. It is 14— ( — 14), The boy said zero! No, said the teacher 
14 — (14) you should know is 14+14 and this makes +24. “Okay,” said 
the boy. “It is always in favor of the plus, in favor of the privileged!” 
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The Project’s task is to relieve the children of such deficiencies 
and complexes, and to do this within the cultural pattern of the 
children’s family background, which determines their associations and 
reactions. The Project teachers have to penetrate into the thinking 
processes characteristic for the different age-groups, different cultures 
and different individuals. 

Unfortunately, children are generally taught as if the school could 
always rely on parental support; as if there do not exist any mental 
differences, differences in the patterns of thinking and of the ability 
to think abstractly among the various groups in our society. 

I don’t have to tell you that Israel has plenty of problems and what 
the problems are. But when you analyze them and you search for 
their solutions, for the majority of them, if not for all of them, you 
come to a common denominator, and this is education . 

In Israel there happens to be a clash between a lr jh cultural popu- 
lation and a backward one. Though the average of our national cultural 
level is not very low, this doesn’t mean much. I have learned from a 
great woman the concept, that: A nation is backward to the extent 
of its most backward citizen. Like a chain, it’s strength is as the 
strength of its weakest link. 



Children’s Day Nurseries 

Children’s Day Nurseries supports in Jerusalem and surrounding 
vicinity, as well as in the Negev, a chain of 26 Children’s Homes for 
children from broken homes, tragedy-stricken families, social cases, 
children from large families or whose mothers work, and immigrant 
children. One of these Hopes, the Dorothy Entratter Home in 
Talpiot, Jerusalem, was visited by the Committee on January 15. 

REFUGE CENTER FOR CHILDREN FROM ISRAEL AND ABROAD 

Children’s Day Nurseries has decided to establish a “Children’s 
Town” for those youngsters who, because of special circumstances, 
are in need not only of a day nursery, but also of a complete home for 
day and night care. The goal of “Children’s Town” is the same goal 
as Children’s Day Nurseries: that of elevating the level of the children 
from Oriental countries to that of the children from European back- 
ground*. 

“Children’s Town” — a refuge center for 500 children — will include 
the following branches: 

1. Home for Babies, to care for them from the day of their birth 
for, due to various circumstances, they cannot be raised in their 
homes. 

2. Educational Institutions With Dormitories, for all ages. 

3. Children's Hospital, which will serve not only those children 
whose permanent home is in “Children’s Town”, but also children 
from poor families and new immigrants who require regular 
medical examinations. 

4. Convalescent Center, which will serve both the children of 
“Children’s Town” as well as children from poor families and 
new immigrants in nurseries and schools throughout Israel. 

5. Summer Camp, to serve not only the children of “Children’s 
Town”, but also children from educational institutions through- 
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out Israel. It will also be in touch with educational institutions 
of countries abroad, which will periodically send children to 
Israel to spend their summer months in an educational atmos- 
phere, 

The reason that children from outside the Children’s Town will 
also be included in these projects is for the purpose of providing a 
/ suitable atmosphere for homeless children to be able to mix with 
children from normal homes. 



Comments on Kibbutz Educational Life by a Kibbutz Member, 

Recorded at Kibbutz Ayelet Hashahar, January 16, 1970 

(A transcript) 

Now we come to the children on the kibbutz. Women go to confine- 
ment in our local hospital and after three days they return to us. They 
put their children in the Baby House straight away. They also have 
the opportunity, the option, to take their babies home to their houses 
and look after them there for the first six weeks. A lot of them like to 
do this nowadays. In fact, on some of the new kibbutzim the system 
of the children not living at home has been abolished altogether, or 
not even started. The members’ houses are built with more rooms and 
the children live with their parents up to the age of 13 or 14 when 
nobody wants to live with their parents anyway! And the young people 
then go to their own houses. 

Here we don’t follow that system: after the first six weeks end, the 
babies go to the Baby House. The mothers still come and feed them; 
breast feeding or bottle feeding at regular intervals. The mothers work 
only a four-hour day until the baby is six-months old and after that 
the babies move on and go to a Toddler Home which, of course, has 
facilities for slightly older children, playgrounds outside, and one 
nurse to look after them. 

And then we move up into the kindergarten which groups larger 
numbers of children, groups of 10, 15 or 16 children being looked after 
by various women, one teacher, and three, we call metapelots, nurses — 
trained nurses. 

The toddler groups are small, usually 4 to 6 children. * * * 

Then they move on at the age of 11 to the Regional School we have 
on this kibbutz. We have children from three or four different 
kibbutzim attending this school until the age of 16, except in special 
circumstances; when they don’t fit in or they have different ideas 
and want to go to vocational schools maybe, or they just want to drop 
out altogether. We don’t have many dropouts. Most children go 
straight through school until 18, until they go into the army. 

At school, our children learn all the regular subjects; a lot of them 
centered around the Bible; geography, history, and Hebrew, and games 
(mostly taken outside), and an agriculture farm for the youngsters 
who like to have a taste of kibbutz living, and maybe get a chance 
to know what career they want to take up when they are older. 
Animals and all sorts of plants are grown. Also, the arts aren’t ne- 
glected. Every child at a certain age learns the recorder to start 
with and they can go on and develop and learn any instrument that 
they show inclination and talent for. If we don’t have the teacher 
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here, then the child gets sent to another kibbutz or town to take 
lessons. 

In painting, the girls particularly like batik here; you might see 
examples around the kibbutz and also in the guest houses. Girls 
study domestic sciences for training to be good housewives later on; 
cooking and sewing, dressmaking and embroidery. And all the sciences : 
biology, chemistry and physics. And a lot of kids after the army go 
on to study at the university. We try to organize and train children 
for professions that are needed within the kibbutz. But if not, then 
we still allow in most cases a child who shows ability to study for 
whatever he wishes. 

After the school day is done — it finishes quite earty, about one or 
two o'clock, the children, mostly the older ones of 15 years and up, 
give one or two hours' labor to the kibbutz and then at 4 o'clock 
everyone is free. Everyone goes home and spends time with their 
parents until bedtime. They go for walks, help their children with 
their homework, play with them, and just generally have a nice time. 
One of the very nice points of this time of day is that not only are the 
mothers with their children and appreciate them and enjoy them for 
so many hours but so can the fathers, too. In fact, very often one of 
the first words that a child says here in kibbutz is “abba", which is 
father and not “ema" which is mother, to some mothers' distress. 

Then bedtime comes and the children are tucked up in their communal 
houses and then the mothers and fathers are free to go off and spend 
the evening as they like. Meanwhile, of course, the children are 
looked after by two women who walk around all night seeing that 
everyone's alright. There is an intercom system so that they can hear 
if there is any crying that goes on, and can call the doctor if necessary — 
or the parents. In the evening the members like to go to the coffee 
club where they can drink beverages, read magazines in various 
languages — we have members here from over 25 countries of origin, 
and a lot of them like to keep up with their mother tongue, in reading 
anyway. 

The 3 ^ can listen to records or play games of various sorts. Very often 
the dining room is turned over to evening activities, especially in 
winter. The summer months are usually much too hot to do anything 
more than lie on the lawn and fan one^s self. [Next is a discussion of 
hobbies on the kibbutz, e.g., drama, photography, choir, visiting 
lectures, films, library of several thousand volumes, coin collecting, 
stamp collecting, ceramics, sports, swimming pool, etc.] 



Remarks op the Mayor of Haifa, Hon. Moshe Flieman, 
January 17, 1970 (at Hotel Dan Hacarmel, Haifa) 

(A transcript) 

You are interested in education, but can one come to this country 
or anywhere without having a look at general problems? The general 
problems here, as you have undoubtedly already noticed, are problems 
of security and economics. Our frontiers are still not quiet; there is a 
war of attrition that our foes would like to have us suffer, In olden 
days we used to say that “when there is no bread, one cannot engage 
in meditation and wisdom." Well, the same now goes for security. 
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When you're not at peace, you have no tranquility for learning. Secur- 
ity is, therefore, unfortunately our main preoccupation. 

One would have thought tnat here in Haifa, the very heart of our 
country, far from neighboring states, no ill wind would blow. But even 
here we are reminded of the fact that this small country is one big 
frontier. Two and a half months ago we had some very serious bombing 
incidents and attempts at sabotage. We live, therefore, all of us under 
the shadow of what might overtake us, of the threats that have been 
uttered against us, of the sword of Damocles that has been dangled 
over our heads because our neighbors, alas, have still not agreed to 
grasp the hand that is being held out to them. They have still not 
agreed to our verv existence here in any shape or form whatsoever. 
We are still called upon day-by-day to prove the fact that we exist, 
that we cannot be wiped off the map, and that we will not be shoved 
away from this corner of the land. 

We are fully aware of the fact that we have friends, especially one 
big friend across the oceans. That friend, for the past years has been 
very helpful, kind and helped tremendously the prosperity and the 
very existence of our body politic, both by means of our co-religionist 
brethren in that m-eat commonwealth and, indeed, directly through 
agencies of the Administration itself. We are fully aware of that and 
we would like you to know that this help is fully appreciated. We are 
at one with all of you, no doubt, in desiring and yearning for that day 
when peace will reign paramount. There is not a man, woman, or 
child in this country but yearns for peace. Only with the dire experi- 
ences we have had m the past we want to have real peace. We do not 
wish to be fobbed off with promises about peace, with talk about peace, 
with some illusion about peace. We want to have the real article itself. 
We will not be tempted away from our hope for peace and we think 
the real way, the only way to get it, is to agree on it by two sides 
agreeing on it. Of course, the good offices of third parties are always 
welcome, but after all when apargain is struck between two parties, 
they have to be party to it. This is a rather self-evident and obvious 
thing. There is a great need for understanding. We hope that our 
friends will understand and first and foremost our great friend, the 
great commonwealth I have mentioned as our first and foremost 
Friend, the United States of America. 

Response by Chairman Brademas: At the outset, let me express, 
on behalf of the Members, our very deep appreciation to you for your 
splendid and warm hospitality in Haifa. 

I was struck in talking with Mayor Flieman by some of his own 
extraordinary background and I trust it will, mayor, cause no em- 
barrassment if I share with my colleagues some of the answers to 
the questions that you suffered under my own congressional investi- 
gation of your background. 

The Mayor was bom in Russia and at the age of 16 became active 
in the Zionist movement. (I have already explained that the co- 
ordinator and director of our visit to Israel is himself a distinguished 
historian of the Zionist movement, Dr. Samuel Halperin, who wrote 
The Political World of American Zionism in 1960.) At the age of 19 
the Mayor was imprisoned in Russia for his activities in the Zionist 
movement and spent, I believe, three years in Siberia. He then came 
to Israel, where he has lived for 39 years now. For the last ten years 
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he lias served as Deputy Mayor of tliis great city, and then only 
a year ago, succeeding the distinguished former Mayor, was elected 
in his own right Mayor of this great city and now presides over a 
city council of some 24 members, all but six of whom are in the 
coalition of which he is the leader. 

It seems to me that something of the Mayor’s own background 
tells you and my colleagues from America a great deal about what 
has made Israel such a remarkable country. For Israel is a country 
that is the product of people like Mayor Flicman, who years ago 
caught hold of a dream and nave worked throughout their entire lives, 
against extraordinary obstacles, to help build this remarkable democ- 
racy in a part of the world in which democracy is not customarily 
found. 

I was also struck, as a member of a committee of Congress con- 
cerned with education, by what you told me, Mayor Fireman, about 
how much of your budget in this city goes for education; I believe 
you said about a third of your budget, which is very high. This re- 
flects another lesson that we are learning here in Israel, and that is 
the commitment of the people of Israel to education. 

I must also tell my colleagues of my conversation with my other 
partner here at dinner, Professor Akzin, and of his own experience 
with Congress. My colleagues will be interested to know that Professor 
Akzin worked for a time in the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress and he even explained to mo that he understands 
the difference between HOB [House Office Building] and SOB [Senate 
Office Building], which is something that I am sure few Israeli citizens 
may fully appreciate. 

Professor Akzin, you may also find it revealing to learn, is a professor 
at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, but he is now g : ving most of 
his time to seeking to translate the Institute of Higher Learning here 
in Haifa into a full-fledged university. This is what President Harman 
told us about earlier this week when we met with the President of 
the Hebrew University and Professor Akzin is the man who lias that 
very important responsibility. I think that the activity in which lie 
is now engaged in tlie field of education also tells us something about 
what you are seeking to do in Israel, namely, to build your institutions 
of learning, to make them stronger and more effective in helping them 
meet the purposes of the people of Israel. 

So I have learned a good deal, not only about these two distinguished 
gentlemen between whom I found myself seated at dinner tonight, 
but beyond that something further about this extraordinary country. 
If I may make a final comment, on behalf of my colleagues and myself 
in response to what the mayor said earlier, one could not fail to move 
through the Golan Heights, as we did with Colonel Bar-Or today, 
and not appreciate the extraordinary dangers which surround Israel 
and the steadfastness of your intention to remain both secure and free 
and of your commitment to live in peace with your neighbors. 

I assure you that my colleagues here this evening and the over- 
whelming majority of the members of the House of Representatives 
and Senate of the United States support Israel in that intention and 
in that commitment so that you have friends here in Haifa with you 
this evening, as well as in the United States. 
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Technion-Israel Institute of Technology (Haifa) Visited January IS, 1970 

The Tcchnion was founded in 1912 on the initiative of the Hilfsvercin der 
dcutschen Juden in Germany. With assistance from Jacob Schiff, American 
philanthropist, and Kalonym.-s Wissotzky, Russian tea merchant, the first build- 
ing on the original Hadar camnus, now occupied by the Faculty of Architecture 
and Town Planning, was completed in 1913. War and other problems delayed 
until 1924 the start of Technion’s program of studies. 

Statistics 

1,001 Members of the Academic Staff. They arc drawn from universities in 
many countries, as well as from Tcchnion 's own graduates. Academic ranks 
include: professor, associate professor, senior lecturer, lecturer, instructor, as- 
sistant, as well as adjunct. 

4,000 Undergraduate Students pursue courses leading to Bachelor of Science 
degrees in 17 Facultics/Departments. 

1,697 Graduate Students attend courses and conduct research projects to 
qualify for the Master or Doctor of Science degrees. 

Technion Students are mostly Israelis, including Arabs and Druzc. 750 Jewish 
immigrant students come from 38 countries; a number of students, sponsored by 
the Israel Government, are from 10 African and other developing countries. 

Technion is co-educational; women comprise about 8% of the student enrollment. 

Tcchnion ranks among the world's leading technological universities. Technion 
is Israel's oldest university. 

Requirements for admission 

An Israel matriculation certificate or equivalent, plus high standing in special 
entrance examinations in mathematics and physics. Tuition and incidental fees 
approximate $250 per year. 

Student aid 

Over 850 students received about I/. 885, 000 in financial aid during 1968/9 
through permanent (endowed) and annual funds contributed by members of 
Technion Societies in Israel, United States, Canada, Great Britain, Argentina, 
Australia, Brazil, France, Mexico, and South Africa. The greatest need exists 
for fellowship aids to graduate students. 

17 Facilities and departments 

Technion teaches: 

Aeronautical Engineering, including aero- and gas-dynamics; combustion and 
aircraft propulsion; acroelasticity, aircraft guidance and control; aircraft struc- 
tures; heat transfer, etc. 

Agricultural Engineering, including land and water resources; farm machinery; 
rural buildings; ecology, etc. 

Archi tecture and Town Planning, including architectural design, urban and town 
planuing; environmental studies, etc. 

Chemical Engineering, including polymer technology, water desalination, chem- 
ical processes and equipment development. 

Chemistry, including analytical, inorganic, organic, physical and theoretical 
chemistry; biochemistry. 

Civil Engineering, including structures, structural design, building science and 
construction methods, hydrology and hydraulic engineering; soil engineering and 
foundations; sanitary engineering; transportation engineering; geodesy; mineral 
engineering; oceanography, etc. 

Electrical Engineering, including electric power, electronics, telecommunica- 
tions, control engineering, computer science. 

Food and Biotechnology, including food analysis, biochemistry, microbiology, 
development of food products, processes and quality control. 

General Studies, including Hebrew, English, French, German, Russian; social 
sciences; humanities; physical training. 

Industrial and Management Engineering, including optimization procedures; 
production planning and inventory control; labor productivity stimulation and 
measurement; statistics; data processing; operations research; behavioral sciences 
and economics. 

Mathematics, including pure and applied mathematics, emphasizing analysis, 
algebra, numerical methods, computer logic. 

Materials Engineering, including Metallurgy, Elasticity and Plasticity. 
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Mechanical Engineering, including power and heat, control engineering, 
machine tools and metrology; metals and corrosion, mechanics of materials, elec- 
tron microscopy. 

Mechanics, including statics, dynamics, strength of materials. 

Nuclear Science, including applied nuclear sciences, nuclear reactor dynamics, 
ete. 

Physics, including applied and solid state physics; low energy nuclear physics; 
theoretical high energy physics, etc. 

Teacher Training, including preparing high school science teachers and voca- 
tional school technology teachers, etc. 

The Central Library ha.-, over 1.50,000 scientific and technological books and 
bound volumes of periodicals. The Library receives more than 5,000 technical, 
scientific and professional journals from many countries. Euch Faculty has its 
own special library, supplementing the Central Library. 

Research 

j A total of 089 research projects was carried on during 190S/69 by Teehnion 
faculty, requiring a budget of IL. 15,879,000, of which IL. 4,829,000 was tcrived 
from external sponsors. There is a pressing need to obtain funds to sponsor further 
research by Teehnion faculty and students. 

Teehnion Research and Development Foundation was established in 1952 
as a non-profit agency to promote Israel's industries through providing services — 
applied research, consultation, development of products and processes, and 
testing — drawing researchers from Teehnion 's 17 Fueulties and Departments. 
The Teehnion Research and Development Foundation is the largest applied 
research center in Israel. In addition to Israeli clients, those from abroad include 
the U.S. Air Force, Arrnv and Navy, Department of Agriculture, Department 
of Commerce, National bureau of Standards, Department of Health, Welfare 
and Education, and also the Ford Foundation, and industries. The total turnover 
in 1968/09 was about IL. 12,000,000. The Teehnion Extension Division organized 
and conducted 280 courses and symposia, attended by 1 1,350 adults in 196S/69 
in day and evening sessions in eight regions, from Safad to Eilat. 

Ancillary units 

To help provide technical manpower for Israel's industries, training is also 
provided by the* Junior Technical College to students aged 16 to 19: there were 
1,045 students in 1908/69. In addition, the National .School for Senior Technicians 
offered courses for 2,020 adults in several industrial regions. Teehnion operates 
these schools in cooperation with the Ministry of Labour. 

Teehnion financing 

The 1908/09 Teehnion operating budget amounted to IL. ^7 million of which 
the Israel (lovermnent provided 70%. For 1969/70 a IL. 54.7 million operating 
budget has been approved. Construction of the 300-ucre Teehnion City campus 
on Mount Carmel with its 45 buildings was made possible largely through financial 
assistance of friends, organized in Teehnion Societies in major cities of the world, 
with aid also given by the Government. 



The Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical Center (Bin 
Kakem, Jerusalem), Visited January 19, 1970 

The Medical Center is linked to the development of an American 
voluntary medical foundation operating in the Holy Land since 1912. 
In that year, an American Jewess, Henrietta Szold — social worker, 
educator and humanitarian — convinced a small study group of Jewish 
women that a practical mission awaited them: the dispatch of medical 
aid to Palestine where their brethren were dying of poverty and 
disease. In 1913 they sent out two American-trained nurses to work 
among the Jewish, Moslem and Christian population of the Old City of 
Jerusalem. In 1918, the American Zionist Medical Unit set foot in 
Palestine. Its 44 members — doctors, graduate nurses, sanitary engi- 
neers and dentists — brought with them medical help to an under- 
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developed land rampant with disease. They had been sent by this 
same women’s voluntary group, which now had over 5,500 members 
and called itself Hadassah, The Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America. Hadassah now numbers 318,000 Jewish women working 
through chapters throughout the United States, who raise some $16 
million annually, dedicated to fulfilling its motto, “The Healing of 
My People” (Jeremiah, chapter 8). 

The Unit was the precursor of the Hadassah Medical Organization 
in Israel. From its modest beginnings grew a nationwide network of 
diagnostic, preventive and public health services, and teaching and 
research institutions. In 1918-19, modern hospitals were opened in 
Tiberias, Safad, Jaffa, Haifa and Jerusalem . 1 The Henrietta Szold- 
Hadassah Nursing School inaugurated its course in Jerusalem. This 
was the first rung of tlio teaching _ ladder sot up to train local personnel 
rooted in local conditions. Public health work has been an integral 
part of Hadassah’s program from the very beginning. The first two 
nurses in Jerusalem sot up a welfare station for maternal and child 
care and the treatment of trachoma. A network of mother and child 
care stations was established throughout the country, as woll as 
school hygiene, jdaygrounds and luncheon programs in Jerusalem. 
(Since the inception of the Maternal and Child Welfare program 50 
years ago, there have been eight million visits by mothers and babies 
to Hadassah Health Stations and Hadassah public health nurses have 
made two million homo calls. Since 1921, 350,000 babies — half the 
local-born population — and 155,000 mothers have been in Hadassah’s 
care and 87,086 babies, i.o. 12 percent of the local-born population, 
came into the world in its hospitals). 

The Rothschild Hadassah Hospital moved in 1939 from the heart 
of Jerusalem to the now Medical Center which was built on Mount 
Scopus. In the same year, postgraduate studies in medicine were 
initiated; this was a joint undertaking with the Hebrew University, 
a partnership which continues to this day. “Hadassah” became the 
University Hospital. 

During Israel’s War of Independence in 1948, enemy forces gained 
control of the road leading to Mount Scopus. The Medical Center was 
evacuated following an attack oil a medical convoy which resulted in 
the death of 76 members of the Hadassah and Hebrew University 
staffs. 

The Hebrew Uiiiversity-Hadassah Medical School was established a 
year later and undergraduate medical training was initiated in Israel. 
Schools for dentistry and pharmacy wore founded in 1953. At the 
height of mass immigration in 1952, Hadassah established a Family 
and Community Health Center at Kiryat Hayovel, a new immigrant 
suburb of Jerusalem. It operates on the theory that the health of the 
individual is bound up with that of his family and his community 
and is influenced by physical, emotional and social conditions; thus 
the family is the natural unit of health care. 

After the evacuation from Mount Sconus, Hadassah’s hospitals were 
spread out in a series of antiquated buildings in different parts of 
Jerusalem. During this period, the large influx of Jews from all parts 
of the world made it necessary to develop medical services in accord- 
ance with the needs of a fast-growing and heterogeneous population. 

* Most of these have since been handed over to the Government and local authorities, thus enabling 
Hadassah to continue In new fields of endeavor. 
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Hadassah expanded the scope of its activity in the fields of diagnostic 
and curative medicine, teaching and research. Since it was impossible 
for Israel's University Hospital and major medical teaching and 
research organization to continue in this way, work began in 1956 on 
the new site on the outskirts of Jerusalem. On June 6, 1961, H.M.O. 
moved to its new and permanent home — the Hadassah-Hebrew Uni- 
versity Medical Center at Ein Kerem — a vast complex of buildings 
covering 1.5 million square feet. # t 

The Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical Center is the country s 
largest center in healing, teaching and research. It comprises a 660-bed 
hospital; a Medical School run jointly with the Hebrew University; 
a Nursing School; a Dental School run jointly with the Hebrew Uni- 
versity and the Alpha-Omega Fraternity; a Mother-and-Child Pavil- 
ion; a School of Pharmacy; a Synagogue for staff and patients which 
houses the 12 famous Marc Chagall stained-glass windows depicting 
the blessings of Jacob on his sons. 

The Hadassah Mount Scopus Hospital 

The Hadassah Hospitd Mount Scopus, recovered as a result of the 
Six-Day War, was found in a state of utter desolation. Hadassah is 
undertaking a $6 million program to rehabilitate and expand this 
hospital so that it will comprise a 300-bed hospital for Jews and Arabs 
alike; a 60-bed Rehabilitation Center; a School of Occupational 
Therapy and a Youth Center. The two latter are already functioning. 

Hadassah is building a $8 million Institute of Oncology for treat- 
ment and research in cancer, which will be the largest of its kind in 
the Middle East. 

Since the Six-Day War, large numbers of Arabs from the occupied 
areas, and from Jordan whenever permission is obtained from the 
Jordanian Government, have come to Hadassah for treatment. 
Nearly 10 percent of the patients are now Arabs. Under an agreement 
with UNRWA, Hadassah provides consultative services to the 
Augusta Victoria Hospital in East Jerusalem. These services cover 
open-heart surgery, heart, cancer and pediatric patients. Wounded 
members of El Fatah and other terrorist groups who are captured by 
the Israel Security Forces are given the best medical care in Hadassah. 

Eighty percent of the patients in Hadassah are covered by health 
insurance funds. Other patients are charged according to a means tost. 
The maximum charge for an affluent patient being $18 a day. Indigent 
patients are not charged. Hadassah pays two-thirds of the Hospital's 
running budget, amounting to $5 million a year, the rest of the money 
coming from health insurance funds and a small gover nment subsidy. 

U.S. Government Aid 

The U.S. Government has made two grants to Hadassah — one of 
$1 million to build the department of Public Health and Social Medi- 
cine Wing, the Doctor's ^Residence Wing and an additional floor to the 
School of Nursing; and a second grant of lS£l million for the Kennedy 
cafeteria. Some years ago, the American Government endowed a Pre- 
mature Baby Unit. 

Research grants from the National Institutes of Health and other 
American institutions amount to 1S £ 3 million a year, for several years, 
but recently these funds have been cut back quo to a general U.S. 
reduction in health research. 
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Education 

Hadassah is the chief supporter of Youth Aliyah, the children's reha- 
bilitation movement. It also operates the Alice Seligsberg Comprehen- 
sive High School for Girls and the Brandeis Vocational Center for 
Boys, two educational institutions which are considered models of 
their kind, catering for 570 girls and 350 boys, with a Vocational 
Guidance Institute (the Subcommittee later met with Dr. Reuven 
Feuerstein, who heads the latter Institute). 



Yad Va-shbm (Jerusalem) 

Visited January 19, 1979 

MARTYRS 1 AND HEROES 1 REMEMBRANCE (YAD VA-SHKM) LAW, 5713-1953 * 



Memorial authority Yad Va-Shem 

1. There is hereby established in, Jerusalem a Memorial Authority, Yai Va- 
Sheni l , to commemorate — 

(1) the six million members of the Jewish people who died a martyrs 1 death 
at the hands of the Nazis and their collaborators; 

(2) the Jewish families which were wiped out by the oppressors; 

(3) the communities, synagogues, movements and organizations, and the 
public cultural, educational, religious and benevolent institutions, which were 
destroyed in a heinous attempt to erase the name and culture of Israel; 

(4) the fortitude of Jews who gave their lives for their people ; 

(5) the heroism of Jewish servicemen, and of underground fighters in towns, 
villages and forests, who staked their lives in the battle against the Nazi 
oppressors and their collaborators; 

(6) the heroic stand of the besieged and fighters of the ghettoes, who rose 
and kindled the flame of revolt to save the honor of their people; 

, . ^ \ j e subIinM h persistent struggle of the masses of the House of Israel, on 

the threshold of destruction, for their human dignity and Jewish culture; 

(S) the unceasing efforts of the besieged to reach Eretz Israel in spite of all 
obstacles, and the devotion and heroism of their brothers who went forth to 
rescue and liberate the survivors; 

(9) the high-minded Gentiles who risked their lives to save Jews. 

Function and powers of Yad Va-Shcm 

2. The task of Yad Va-Shem is to gather in to the homeland material regarding all 

members of the Jewish people who laid down their lives, who fought and 
rebelled against the Nazi enemy and his collaborators, and to perpetuate their 
memory and that of the communities, organizations and institutions which were 
destroyed because they were Jewish; for this purpose, Yad Va-Shcm shall be 
competent — 

(1) to establish memorial projects on its own initiative and under its 
direction; 

(2) to collect, examine and publish testimony of the disaster and the 
heroism it called forth, and to bring home its lesson to the people; 

(3) firmly to establish in Israel and among the whole people the day ap- 
pointed by the Knesset as the memorial day for the disaster and its heroism, 
and to promote a custom of joint remembranee of the heroes and victims; 

(4) to confer upon the members of the Jewish people who perished in the 
days of the Disaster and the Resistance the commemorative citizenship of 

a ^ e as a . token of their having been gathered to their people; 

(5) to approve and give guidance to projects concerned with perpetuating 
the memory of the victims and heroes of the Disaster, or to cooperate with 
such projects; 

(6) to represent Israel on international projects aimed at perpetuating the 
inemoiy of the vietims of the Nazis and of those who fell in the war 
against them; 

(7) to do any other act required for carrying out its functions. 



* Knesset on the 8th EIul, 6713 (19th August, 1953) and published in Sefer Ifa-Chukkim No. 

8P’ P - 14<i ‘ he B "' W “ pUb " ShCd in Chok N °- 161 ° f the 9th 

* Yad Va-Shm ~ lasting memorial (literally; “a monument and a name; see Isaiah LVI, 6) (Tr.). 
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Yad Va-Shem a corporate body 

f>. Yad Va-Shem is a corporate body, entitled to enter into contracts, to acquire 
hold and dispose of property and to be a party to any legal or other proceeding. 

Governing bodies of Yad Va-Shem 

4. The governing bodies of Yad Va-Shem shall be a Council and an Executive. 
Statutes of Yad Va-Shem 

5. The contribution of the Treasury towards the establishment and maintenance 
of Yad Va-Shem shall be fixed in the State Budget; Yad Va-Shem shall operate 
under its own budget, the revenue for which shall be derived from the said con- 
tribution and from contributions by national and public institutions and or- 
ganizations, from its own projects and services, from payments by members, 
subscribers and supporters, from legacies, allocations and donations, and from 
such moneys and other resources ns it may raise with the approval of the Govern- 
ment. 

Statutes of Yad Va-Shem 

6. The member of the Government empowered by it to implement this Law 
(hereinafter “the Minister”) shall, with the approval of the Government, enact 
the statutes of Yad Va-Shem , which shall eome into force on the day of their 
publication in Reshumot. 

Provisions of statutes 

7. The statutes shall lay down — 

( 1) the composition, mode of establishment and powers of the Council and 
the procedure for convening it; 

(2) the composition, mode of establishment, powers and working methods 
of the Executive; 

(3) the methods and procedure for the summoning of conferences and con- 
ventions; 

(4) conditions for the receipt of commemorative citizenship, and the pro- 
cedure for the grant thereof ; 

(5) the means of commemorating the participation of Jewish soldiers and 
underground fighters and residents of the besieged ghettoes in the battles 
against the Nazi oppressor and his collaborators; 

(6) the procedure cf the preparation and approval of the budget, and pro- 
visions for equipment and the administration of moneys; 

(7) such other provisions as the Minister may decide to be necessary for the 
maintenance of Yad Va-Shem as a memorial authority. 

Regulations 

8. The Minister may make regulations on any matter relating to the implementa- 
tion of this Law'. 

Moshe Sharett, Minister of Foreign Affairs , Acting Prime Minister. 
Ben-Zion Dinur, Minister of Education and Culture. 

Yitzchak Ben-Zvi, President of the State. 



Yad Vashem — Martyrs and Heroes Remembrance Authority, 
Visited January 19, 1970 

Even before World War II ended, it had been felt necessary to set 
up an institution to commemorate the Martyrs and Heroes. 

On August 19, 1953 theKnesseth passed the Martyrs’ and Heroes’ 
Remembrance Law — Yad Vashem, 5713 — 1953, under which the Yad 
Vashem Remembrance Authority was set up in Jerusalem. The 
Authority’s functions include: dommem oration of the Holocaust’s 
victims, their communities, organizations and institutions, and of the 
rebels and fighters who rose up against the enemy in defense of the 
people’s honor; study and publication of the history of Holocaust and 
Resistance; introduction of general observance of the Martyrs’ and 
Heroes’ Remembrance Day, the 27th of Nissan. 



The Yad Vashem compound was built on the Mount of Remem- 
brance, near Mount Herzl in the western part of Jerusalem. There 
have been erected a Pillar of Herosim in honor of the resistance 
fighters, a Memorial Hall, museum and synagogue, and also a separate 
building to house the archives, the library and the administration 
offices. 

COMMEMORATIVE ACTIVITIES 

Hall oj Remembrance 

The Hall of Remembrance is a rectangular building, its walls of 
hewn basalt boulders. The ceiling looms above a somber gray mosaic 
floor on which are inscribed the names of the 21 largest concentration 
and death camps. Near the Eternal Light, in shape resembling a broken 
bronze cup, is a vault in which martyrs* ashes have been placed. 

The Hall stands on an open expanse paved with concrete blocks. 
Here the Martyrs* and Heroes* Remembrance Day Assembly takes 
place everjr year on the 27th day of Nissan. Here also stands the Hall 
of Names, the exhibition building, the museum and the synagogue. 

Commemoration ceremonies are held in the Hall of Remembrance 
almost daily. Survivors of destroyed communities, schoolchildren 
and visitors from Israel and abroad participate. Personalities from 
all over the world visiting Yad Vashem, are officially received in the 
Hall. 

Synagogue 

The Synagogue was built to commemorate all those houses of 
worship and study that were destroyed during the Holocaust period 
in Europe. It is a modest building without decoration or adornment. 
Its hall is longj with one wall built of rectangular hewn stone blocks, 
somewhat reminiscent of the Western Wall. 

The eastern wall is plain, constructed in grey concrete layers, in 
the center of which stands the Holy Ark* The curtain on the Ark 
and the cloth covering the table, salvaged from synagogues in Europe 
are mute witnesses of the destruction. The typical house of worship 
and study of the small Jewish town is also commemorated in this 
building, symbolized by the table and a bench, both common in 
Eastern Europe. 

Exhibition 

The permanent exhibition “Witness and Warning** provides a 
documentary record of the Holocaust period. One section is devoted 
to Nazi anti-Semitism, its propaganda, and the methods by which 
the “final solution** was earned out. The section, “Defense and 
Struggle** relates the various forms of Jewish struggle, participation 
in the Allied forces, the resistance and rescue operations. 

Exhibitions of art from the Holocaust period or devoted to themes 
of Holocaust and Resistance are held in the Musuem. 

Pillar oj heroism 

A memorial pillar, simple and severe in form rises above the Mount 
of Remembrance seventy feet high; it can be clearly seen from the 
distance. Inscriptions recalling deeds of valor are carved into the 
stones bordering the path leading to the pillar. 
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The Hall of Names 

One of the responsibilities with which Yad Vashem has been 
charged by law is the perpetuation in Israel of the memory of the 
Jews who died during the Holocaust or who fell in the Resistance. 
A form of questionnaire with biographical details to make possible 
the registration of the names of the martyrs and heroes has been 
prepared for completion by surviving relatives or friends. More than 
1,500,000 such memorial pages have so far been recorded, and they 
are filed in the Hall of Names (which is a temporary structure). 
Visitors to Yad Vashem may fill in such memorial pages. 

Righteous gentiles 

The law has charged Yad Vashem also with the perpetuation of 
the memory of those non- Jews, who risked their lives in order to 
save Jews. The committee for the recognition of these gentiles con- 
sists of public personalities and representatives of the survivors 
organizations. The Committee follows strict judicial procedure, hears 
testimonj 7 and examines documents. Some four hundred men and 
women from all parts of Europe have so far been accorded recognition 
as “Righteous Gentiles”. When visiting Israel they are honored 
by the planting of a tree in the “Avenue of Righteous Gentiles” 
which leads to the memorial buildings. Others are presented with an 
appropriate certificate and a Y r ad Vashem medal at ceremonies in the 
Israel Embassies in their countries of residence. 

Adoption of the destroyed communities 

Yad Vashem has encouraged schools to adopt communities de- 
stroyed in the Holocaust. The pupils study the history, way of life 
and the values of the community chosen. This method of perpetuation, 
which includes the collection of material from survivors of the com- 
munities, contributes much towards creating a consciousness of the 
unity of Israel and the Diaspora and to the realization of the conti- 
nuity of Jewish history. 

RESEARCH AND DOCUMENTATION 

One of the principal tasks of Yad Vashem is historical and scientific 
research into the period of the Holocaust and Resistance and study 
of its history, so that the lessons of this most terrible of human 
experiences may be learned. The research is conducted in various 
departments of Yad Vashem. 

Archives 

The Central Archives of the Holocaust and Jewish Resistance 
developed out of the underground archives, the files of rescue activities 
of Jewish individuals and organizations in the free countries, ana the 
work of the Jewish Historical Committees that were set up immediately 
following the liberation. 

The activities of the Archives are threefold: a) Systematic acqui- 
sition from archives and institutes in both hemispheres. Where 
original documents cannot be acquired microfilm copies are obtained; 
b) Providing scientific information to research workers, institutes, 
‘Landsmannschaften’, restitution and legal authorities in Israel and 
abroad; c) Cataloguing of the archive collections. The Archives also 



organize exhibitions where documents are accompanied by photo- 
graphs, pictures, drawings and similar objects illustrating the Holo- 
caust and the Resistance. 

Library 

The library contains more than 36,000 volumes and large numbers 
of periodicals on the subjects of anti-Semitism, the general historical 
background of World War II, the Holocaust and the Resistance. 

Among the volumes are the most important official German publica- 
tions of tne years 1933-45, a large part of Nazi literature, collections of 
official Allied forces documents, records*of the Nuremberg and other 
war criminal trials etc. 

The library maintains contact with similar institutions here and 
abroad, scientific institutions and universities. Schoolchild ren, students 
and researchers studying the Holocaust use the library’s facilities. 

Teaching Holocaust history 

At the initiative of Yad Vashem, the Ministry of Education and 
Culture has laid down basic principles for teachers and educators on 
the teaching of the period of the Holocaust. Schoolchildren and stu- 
dents take part in the ceremony of kindling the Eternal Light in the 
Memorial Hall. In cooperation with the Pedagogical Center mobile 
exhibitions in various parts of the country are held. Seminars are held 
for teachers in cooperation with the Central Committee for Teachers 
Training. Yad Vashem personnel extend every aid to pupils preparing 
papers on the subject of the Holocaust. 

Recording oj testimony 

This department collects and records testimony by eye-witnesses 
of Nazi crimes and data on the communal activities and the life of 
the Jewish people in all the countries of the Holocaust. More than 
3,000 files of testimony have been completed, containing tens of 
thousands of pages and thousands of photographs and documents. 
The material comes from witnesses from twenty different countries, 
speaking fifteen different languages. Special attention is paid to 
testimony concerning the fate of children. The department provides 
material for reparation claims by institutions and individuals, assists 
the Committee on “Righteous Gentiles” and aids students and pub- 
lishers of memorial volumes. 

Investigation oj Nazi crimes 

This department has dealt with some five hundred cases of groups 
or individuals who perpetrated crimes against the Jewish people m 
concentration and extermination camps and in the ghettos of oc- 
cupied Europe. It is in continuous contact with the European courts 
of law trying Nazi criminals. 

Publications 

The Department of Publications has issued four classes of books: 
source books and research studies, diaries and memoirs, memorial 
volumes for communities, and anthologies for use on Remembrance 
Day, Almost sixty volumes have so far been published. The depart- 
ment also issues a Yearbook of Studies on the Holocaust in both 
H ^rew and English editions. 

The department’s scientific staff is engaged in the preparation of an 
Encyclopedia of Communities, describing 6,500 Jewish communities 



in Europe which were destroyed. This monumental task is being 
carried out under the direction and with the financial assistance of 
the Memorial Foundation for Jewish Culture. New York. 



Weizmann Institute of Science (Rehovot) Visited January 20, 

1970 

The Weizmann Institute of Science in Rehovot, Israel, is devoted to 
fundamental research in the natural sciences. Its 400 research projects 
include such fields of worldwide interest as cancer research, immunol- 
ogy, genetics, organic and physical chemistry (including isotope 
research), nuclear and elementary particle physics (both experimental 
and theoretical), solid state and chemical physics, seismology, applied 
mathematics, design and construction of computers, biophysics, 
biochemistry, and polymer and plastics research. 

There are also areas more specifically related to Israel’s own 
problems such as desalination and hydrology. 

The Yeda Research and Development Company, owned by the 
Yeda Trust, deals with the commercial promotion of some of the 
industrially-promising research projects developed at the Institute, 
mainly in the fields of chemicals and scientific instruments. 

In recent years a number of science-based industries have been set 
up near the Institute. They include the Miles- Yeda Company for 
the development and production of research chemicals, the Israel 
Electro-Optical Industry — a joint Dutch -Israeli enterprise — and 
Rehovot Instruments Ltcl. Other industries and Government bodies 
may also establish development and production facilities in its 
neighborhood. 

The Institute’s total staff now numbers some 1,350, including close 
to 300 fulltime scientists, and some 250 students at the Feinberg 
Graduate School. 

The Weizmann Institute developed out of the small Daniel Sieff 
Research Institute, which was founded in Rehovot in 1934 by Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, the Zionist leader who was later to become the 
first President of the State of Israel and first President of the Weiz- 
mann Institute. 

The initial building in the enlarged complex was dedicated in 1949, 
one year after the establishment of the State. It was conceived as a 
70th birthday gift for Dr, Weizmann, and was further expanded after 
his death in 1952. A memorial area called Yad Chaim Weizmann was 
then created on the Institute grounds. Both Dr', and Mrs. Weizmann 
lived, and are buried, within the confines of the campus. 

Of the non-seientifie entities here, one of the most interesting is 
the Weizmann Archives, in the Wix Central Library, which houses 
Dr. Weizmann’s letters and papers, of which the first volume is now 
being published. The Archives also contain an exhibit of highlights of 
Dr. Weizmann’s life. 

The Weizmann Institute is administered by a Board of Governors 
and an Executive Council. A Scientific Council acts in an advisory 
capacity on all matters of academic policy, appointments and pro- 
motions. 

The Institute’s contributions to the growth and development of the 
State of Israel have been manifold. By insisting on standards of 
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excellence in its work, it has enhanced this country's contribution to 
research on the frontiers of knowledge, attracted many foreign 
scientists, qualified as a meeting place for frequent international 
conferences, and as a recipient of numerous research grants from 
overseas scientific institutions and government agencies. 

Kehovot scientists are also active in the field of secondary educa- 
tion. They are helping to bring teaching in the natural sciences up to 
date and they run a Science Summer Camp for 10th and 11th graders. 

Members of the Institute staff act as advisers to industry and many 
government ministries. 

The Weizmann Institutes is financed by the Government of Israel 
and the Jewish Agency, by research grants, and by private dona- 
tions (see appendix). 

Southern District Office of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture (Beer-Sheva) Visited January 510-21, 1970 



GENERAL SURVEY 



Israel is divided into six districts. The southern district extends 
from Eilat in the South to Ashdod in the North. It encompasses 
5 major towns, 8 rural towns and country settlements which include 
42 Kibbutzim (collective farming settlements). 

The Southern District Education Office is responsible for the edu- 
cation of the nursery school age level, the kindergarten and infant 
school, as well as the primary school which is based on 8 years of 
schooling. 

In our district there are: 572 kindergarten schools comprising the 
following age groups: 

& & r Children 

3 to 4 age group (approximate) - — 8, 000 

5 to 6 age group - - 7,000 



‘ Total 15, 000 

199 schools with 53,000 pupils; about 5,000 children receive special 
education. 

The District Office, in its present form, does not deal with post- 
primary education. However, in all the major and rural towns there is 
post-primary education in the form of comprehensive schools. About 
70% of our 14-17 year-olds continue their studies at secondary level. 
87% of the primary school leavers complete the 8th grade and go 
on to the 9th. , , 

Ninety-seven of the educational institutions in our district are what 
we term Culturally Deprived. 

Special amenities accorded to cuturally deprived schools: Streaming, 
division of parallel classes while maintaining a close link with the 
original “mother” class, full-day studies, remedial teaching, additional 
group-teaching, forming groups for individual attention, widening the 
children's horizons, (educational games, children's drama, exhibitions 
and concerts), special guidance by teachers' counselors, the provision 
of specially adapted textbooks and teaching aids. 

It should be pointed out that the concerted effect of all these ac- 
tivities has greatly advanced the educational scene in our region in 
recent years. 
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The most serious problem facing onr area is the high rate of "man- 
power rotation” in tho teaching profession, an annual rate of 20%. 

Our educational future is largely determined by the general level 
of the population and tho child’s social environment. Wo need a wide- 
spread movement on the part of tho public with a view to raising 
tlic cultural level of our society in general. Some progress lias been 
made in this direction, but not enough. 

EDUCATION IN BEER-SHEVA 

In 1949 there was one school in Beer^Shcva. Today there aro 88 
kindergartens, 34 elementary schools, 6 high schools, a teachers train- 
ing college, a nurses’ training college, three trade schools, a yeshiva, 
evening classes for working youth and adults, an Ulpan (Hebrew 
Language Course') for immigrant professionals and a Conservatory of 
Music. 

The Histadrut has introduced courses in clerical work (typing, 
shorthand etc,). 

The French Cultural Center holds classes for the study of French 
and there are a number of classes for students of English. 

Tho Muncipality and the Government hold courses for professionals 
and technicians. The demand for higher education camo together with 
the growth of the town and in 1965 tho Institute for Higher Education 
in the Negev was established in Bccr-Shcva. 1,500 students will study 
there in tho academic year of 19G9-70 and work has started on the 
campus of the now University of the Negev. 



"Chazon Ovadia” Religious Elementary School, Beer-Sheva, 
Visited January 21, 1970 

Backgi ound 

Chazon Ovadiah, the largest (one of 10) religious elementary school 
in Beer-Sheva, consists of 800 pupils. It has been in existence for 
fourteen years and serves as a neighborhood school. It started with 
several classes and wooden huts served as classrooms, (They are still 
in use today.) 

The fact that the school is in the heart of the neighborhood has 
advantages and disadvantages. Tfc is convenient for most of the pupils 
who live nearby. The disadvantages are that the school is used as a 
public path by the neighbors, and there is much disturbance from 
neighborhood teenagers during functions held after school hours. After 
many years, a strong fence was finally built and tho situation has 
improved. 

The majority of the students come from the low socio-economic 
strata. Fifty percent are welfare cases. As a result, there is a large 
social and educational gap between the poorer students and those 
who come from more privileged homes. 

The school has a cafeteria where 350 pupils eat a hot lunch daily. 
Because of lack of finances, it is impossible to serve more. This creates 
problems because of the fact that the pupils remain in school until 
4:00 PM. 
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Attempts to improve the school’s standards 

Until recently the school was in a difficult position both socially and 
educationally. There were man. unpleasant incidents in the school. 
Several experiments were made to raise the standards. They proved 
very successful. The major improvements are: 

1. Extended school day — The school added 12 hours a week to 
each class from the fifth through the eighth grades. These hours 
are meant to reinforce the pupils in their weak subjects. They also 
have clubs such as sport, art, games, home economics, arts and 
crafts, and music. 

2. Graded groups— The pupils are divided into small groups 
according to their ability. This is done primarily in major subjects 
such as Hebrew, English and arithmetic. 

The purposes of these improvements are: 

1. To allow all the children to stay in school longer hours. 
In this way they are kept off the streets. The second through 
fourth grades remain until 2:10 PM and the fifth through eighth 
grades remain until 4:00 PM. 

2. To bridge the educational gap. 

3. To create a social life ana a positive atmosphere which is 
centered around the school. 

The problem with the extended school day is the lack of finances, 
and lack of specialized teachers for each subject. “Despite the prob- 
lems there has been remarkable progress in the seven years of the 
existence of this program and we are confident that it will continue 
to improve.” 

There is a television set in the school and this too helps raise the 
standards. The programs are reportedly “very good, and the pupils 
enjoy and learn from them.” 

Experimental methods are used in teaching the sciences. This is 
the second year that the upper grades are using the method. Each 
child learns the subject through experiments which he does himself 
as well as through the assistance of the teacher. The equipment is 
sent through the Ministry of Education, but the budget does not 
cover all the necessary expenses such as a fully equipped laboratory. 

The school is constantly struggling with financial problems. Al- 
though it is often possible to receive an allocation to begin a new 
project or club, it is very difficult to find funds to keep it going. 
Lacking are: a gymnasium, projector, a second television set, a mod- 
em mimeographing machine, and many other audio-visual aids. 
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Nitzanim Youth Village (Shefela, South of Tel Aviv), Visited 

January 21, 1970 

POPULATION 

In the twenty years that have passed since its founding, Nitzanim 
Youth Village has served first and foremost as an absorption center for 
Youth Aliyah, whose wards form the majority of its pupils (250 out of 
300). A large number of the wards are new immigrants who came to 
Israel without their families (100 *)• These youngsters need an educa- 
tional framework that will take the place of the parents left behind 

‘ All figures apply to Spring, i960- 
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abroad. These boys and girls are, in a sense, the pioneers who will be 
followed by their parents in coming to Israel, and in some respects they 
pave the way for their families’ immigration to Israel. Another large 
group consists of immigrants who came to Israel together with their 
families (150). These children were sent to the Youth Village for two 
reasons: a) taking them away from home relieves them of the accul- 
turation difficulties faced by their parents; gives them an educational 
framework which speeds up the process of learning Hebrew and Hebrew 
subjects, and helps them to cope with the Israeli school curriculum 
because Nitzanim takes into consideration their educational back- 
ground. In this way Nitzanim serves as a social melting-pot which 
transforms the children from different parts of the Diasporal into 
citizens with a highly-developed awareness of Israel, who will, on 
attaining adulthood, find their places in the economic, professional; 
cultural and social life of the State, b) the fact of the children’s being 
away from home releases the parents, who are struggling to find their 
place in their new country, from the need to bear the burden of their 
children’s education, and thus eases their own integration into Israeli 
society. 

The population of Nitzanim includes to other small groups. One 
consists of socially deprived children from “veteran” Israeli families, 
who, because of social or financial failure, cannot give their children 
a suitable upbringing within the family (20). The children of this 
group are sent to Nitzanim by social welfare agencies. The second 
group, also a small one, is a group of “private” wards, usually from 
Families of good financial standing, but who are unable to give the 
children a good upbringing, either because of some family crisis, (sepa- 
ration of the parents, illness or death of one of them, and so on), or 
because of low stress-resistance to the educational and social pressures 
in the framework of non-residential secondary education in their 
localities (30). 

Thirty-four of the pupils at Nitzanim were born in Israel. One 
hundrea seventy-one came from Middle Eastern and North African 
countries, 10 children came from English-sjieaking countries, 5 are 
from Latin America and 80 came here from Eastern and Western 
Europe. All in all these youngsters came from 40 different countries 
of orgin. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The pupils arc divided into six groups. The wards arc placed in 
the different groups on the basis of various developmental factors, 
such as age, psychological maturity, length of time in Israel, shared 
value-attitudes, but not on the basis of belonging to the school class. 
Pupils from different classes are included in one youth group, while 
their classmates often belong to other groups. The absence of over- 
lapping of youth group and class is based on tne principle of encourage- 
ment of educational and social aspects in the life of the pupil, and 
playing down the advantage of study achievements. 

Each group has its own dormitory and clubroom, forming a special 
corner in the Village. The children arc encouraged to run their group- 
life independently. They are responsible for order and cleanliness, 
for arranging frequent parties and festivities, for giving the whole 
group the nature of a family. The “madrichim” combine their work 
with teaching in the school, in this way strengthening the connection 
between social life and studies. 
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The work of the “madrich” and housemother at Nitzanim is 
allocated in such a way that while the “madrich” is responsible for the 
care of the group, guides and regulates the complementary educational 
activities in the framework of study-circles, ‘and the social activities, 
the housemother serves as a sort of personal counselor to the pupils, 
guiding them and helping them to solve their technical problems and 
overcome their private difficulties. During his years at Nitzanim 
bonds of mutual trust are formed between the pupil and liis “madrich” 
mutual help in work and homework. The self-government is based on 
the democratic election of committees which are rotated frequently 
so that in the course of a year each individual has the chance to take 
an active part in one of the spheres of the group’s self-government. 
The work committees, the social and cultural committees, and the 
house rota, cover every aspect of the lives of the youngsters during the 
hours they spend outside the classroom. 

THE YOUTH INSTRUCTOR (MADRICH) AND THE HOUSEMOTHER 

At the head of each group there are a “madrich” and a house 
mother, who fill roles similar to those of father and mother, thus 
enabling these workers to play a real part in the life of the pupil 
and even to influence and guide him to a large extent. At the same time 
the “madrich” and the housemother refrain from intervening too 
much in the life of the pupil, and the rule that guides them is not to 
impose their personal attitudes on the pupils. At the educators’ 
meetings held by the staff of Nitzanim, the “madrich” and house- 
mother may discuss with their colleagues problems connected with 
the case of a certain individual, may re-examine their own approach, 
and work towards closer coordination in the educational policy 
concerning a particular individual. 

If the membership of each pupil in his class is flejdble and dependent 
upon changes in his scholastic achievements, his belonging to his 
group is more stable, so that during the three or four years that he 
spends at the Youth Village he has the chance to form long-lasting 
relationships with members of his group on the one hand, and with 
his “madrich” and housemother on the other hand. 

Moreover the “madrich” and housemother serve as “liaison officers” 
between the child and his parents. They make a point of meeting 
several times a year those parents who are in Israel, and writing to 
those who are abroad. This contact — among its many advantages — 
gives the ward of Nitzanim the feeling that his education and upbring- 
ing are carried out in liaison with his parents, and helps to lessen the 
feeling of separation from home and the loneliness which is sometimes 
felt by young people, especially in the first months of living away from 
their families. 

The experience of most of the “madrichim” at Nitzanim as teachers 
enables them, not only to help the pupils in the preparation of home- 
work, but also to locate the particular difficulties encountered by the 
pupils in their studies. It is not unusual for a “madrich” to help a class- 
teacher to alter and improve his methods of teaching. The “madrich” 
also serves at times as a kind of spiritual guide, or “lay-psychiatrist” 
in private conversations with a confused individual, helping him to 
solve personal problems, or if there is need for it, he may direct him to 
9. child guidance clinic. 



SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 



Within the framework of the group the pupils spend about six hours 
a week at meetings, whose aim is to discuss problems of the group, such 
as practical matters connected with their self-government and the 
running of the daily life of the group. These meetings also serve as a 
platform for discussions on topical matters beyond their personal 
affairs, political and social problems in Israel and in the world in 
general. Usually the discussions are conducted by the “madrich” but 
sometimes they are led by one of the pupils, especially when the dis- 
cussion centres round the problems of the group itself. 

The group activities aro arranged in conjunction with the Co- 
ordinator of “Madrichim”, and guided by the following principle: 
The first meetings of the group aro spent discussing Nitzanim and its 
history, and afterwards the history of the region. In the second stage 
there are talks on the history and geography of Israel, with special stress 
laid on the area of Nitzanim. When these topics have been exhausted 
there are discussions on various social and political problems in Israel 
and the world. Sometimes the group invites a lecturer specializing in 
the subject under discussion. For example when the subject was 
“Juvenile Delinquency and Its Prevention", a district judge, a pro- 
bation officer and a police officer were invited to come and talk on the 
subject. 

Less frequently the problems of an individual pupil are raised, in 
cases where the youth wishes, or at least agrees, to discuss his problems 
in public. 

As well as the educational activities in each group, the wards and 
“madrichim" organize jointly cultural activities and parties for all 
the groups together. These activities take place mainly at Festivals 
and each group in turn is responsible for their organization. An annual 
event which has made a name for itself in Israel is the Purim party, 
which lasts a whole night, with each group putting on a show for which 
they have rehearsed during the whole of tne winter. 

The representatives of the group committees meet regularly at a 
Youth Council, which “governs" the life of all the Village. 

COMPLEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Besides the studies at school, the work, and the group discussions, 
which are obligatory for all the students, Nitzanim also runs a wide 
network of complementary educational activities in which participa- 
tion is entirely voluntary. 

These complementary study circles are designed to serve two pur- 
poses. Within the framework of the school curriculum the pupil is 
trained in general studies and prepared for a specific profession that 
will give him a livelihood on completion of his studies at the Village. 
At the same time, the school cannot always give him the opportunity 
to develop his individual talents. The increasingly pragmatic direc- 
tion of the school curriculum in our time limits the horizons of the 
pupil, in the sense that the syllabus does not reflect certain aspects 
of the life and the world of the pupil. The study circles make up for 
what is lacking in this respect. Knowledge and values that cannot be 
acquired in tne framework of the school syllabus are available to 
the pupil through the study circles. 
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The second purpose served by these circles is guidance in the 
constructive use of leisure. The pupil at a Youth Village spends all 
his time there, including his leisure time. While pupils at a non- 
resideutial school in town have to find — often without guidance — 
their own leisure-time activities, the pupils at Nitzanim have the 
benefit of guidance in their leisure activities, ensuring that time is 
not frittered away aimlessly. Most of the study circles at Nitzanim 
operate under the direction of the ‘‘inadrichim*’ who live # on the 
spot. Sports activities are also encouraged — and this in addition to 
the “Gadmi” training and the physical education in the school 
syllabus 

The Classical Music Circle meets mainly on Shabbat, when classical 
music is played on records. Before the concert there is usually a lecture 
whose aim is to instill in the pupils an understanding of music by 
explaining the various trends in different periods. The members of the 
circle, together with the “madrichim" also attend concerts in the 
neighboring towns. 

The Philately Circle has about 40 members, most of whom are stamp- 
collectors. At their meetings they have lectures on the history of 
j philately, instruction in stamp-collecting, exchanges of stamps, and 
j contacts with young stamp-collecting enthusiasts in the U.S.A. 

The Sculpture and Drawing Circle . As well as lectures on the history 
of the plastic arts and teaching of aesthetic values, the young artists 
I also receive practical instruction in these arts. Their works decorate 
| the dormitories and other buildings at the Village. 

The Chess Circle has many enthusiasts who take part in country- 
wide competitions and study the theory of chess. 

The Singing Circle teaches popular songs and old favorites. The 
members of the circle form a choir which sings at parties and 
celebrations. 

The Dancing Circle . The members learn new dances, which they 
afterwards teach to their groups. This circle also forms a folk-dancing 
troupe. 

The Handicrafts Circle specializes in woodwork and metalwork. 
The boys and girls make both ornamental and functional objects, 
which often serve to decorate their rooms. 

The Drama Circle encourages the young people to express their 
| personalities in acting. This circle prepares the artistic programs for 

Friday evenings and festivals. 

| The Political Circle has about 50 members, who meet weekly to 

discuss internal political questions of Israel, international political 
\ problems and other topical matters. In addition the members hear 
lectures on political and social theories such as liberalism, socialism, 
capitalism and so forth. 

The Boating Circle is open only to pupils in the Maritime School. As 
well as the studies in the school some of the pupils in this sector meet to 
learn boat-building and repairing. 

j The Archeology Circle has a special place in Nitzanim. In the winter 

i of 1954 some of the students found in the sand dunes a small bronze 

statuette and some fragments of earthen-ware and coins, one of which 
was clearly marked: Antiochus IV Epiphanes. This happened at the 
time when the Village was preparing to celebrate Chanukah, and find- 
ing a coin from the period of the evil Antiochus added a special sig- 
nificance to the Festival. This event gave rise to the idea of forming an 




archeology circle to specialise in historical research of the Nitzanim 
area. At the request of the Village the Antiquities Department of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture sent special instructors to teach the 
students how to collect finds, to “cure” broken vessels, to identify 
them and classify them in the different periods of the history of our 
country. The founding of the Circle aroused great intellectual activity 
among many of the students. This activity was— and still is — expressed 
in reading together books on archeology and in feverish searches for 
remnants of the Jewish past in this indubitably Palestine area. 

The Circle meets twice a week: one meeting is hold on a week-day 
and is taken up partly by study and partly by practical activity. 
The subjects studied are archeological theory and nistory; the prac- 
tical work includes curing of pots and identification of fragments. The 
second weekly meeting takes place on Saturdays and consists of an 
archeological expedition in the area and the gathering of “finds”.In 
the course of time the Circled members have accumulated and 
recorded findings of continuous settlement in this region from the 
Neolithic Stone Age to the latter Hebrew periods. The Circle has 
also established a local museum under the supervision of the Antiq- 
uities Department. The museum is open to visitors and the local 
collection is one of the official collections listed in the museum’s 
guide, which is brought out every year by the Antiquities Department. * 

THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 

Although the educators in the Village do not regard scholastic 
success as their highest aim, and their efforts are directed mainly 
towards the encouragement of each individual to realize his special 
potential, at the same time the school has to its credit considerable 
achievements, and is regarded as one of the best boarding-schools 
of its kind from the academic point of view. 

As wo have said, the population of Nitzanim is not homogeneous. 
The personal leanings of the pupils on the one hand, and their varied 
backgrounds on the other (new immigrants with “veteran” Israeli 
youth; youngsters who barely retain traces of their Jewish identity 
with children brought up in a rich religious tradition; pupils whose 
native tongue is Hebrew together with those who came to the Village 
ignorant of Aleph-Both), led to the decision to divide the school into 
different educational streams which operate as four separate units. 

k. Preparatory Classes : Those classes absorb the pupils who have 
recently arrived in Israel. They teach the pupils a basic knowledge of 
Hebrew language and Jewish studies. At present Nitzanim has three 
preparatory classes at three different levels. The pupils are admitted 
to those classes not on the basis of their general level of education, but 
according to their knowledge of Hebrew language and Jewish subjects. 
A ward who comes to Nitzanim with no knowledge of these subjects 
enters the lowest preparatory class, and from here he passes on to the 
intermediate, and later to the highest preparatory class. Those classes 
are fixed at a certain level, and the pupils enter and leave them for a 
higher class when they have acquired the necessary standard. A gifted 
pupil lacking all knowledge in Hebrew may enter the lowest prepara- 
tory class and within one school year pass through the throe pre- 
paratories at their different levels, and bo ready to join a regular class. 
Loss gifted pupils may take two years, or oven more, to got through 
the three preparatory levels. The graduates of those three classes are 
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admitted to regular classos on the basis of their knowledge in goneral 
non-Hebrew subjects, and not necessarily according to ago. 

A. 14-year-ol(i pupil, after passing through the three preparatory 
classes, may enter Grade 7, 8, or 9 — according to his general educational 
level. This system which differs greatly from the system of city schools, 
allows every candidate who is healthy in body and spirit to be accepted 
at Nitzanim without undue consideration of his achievements at 
primary school, or at school in his country of origin. 

B. Elementary Classes: The school has two elementary classes, 
Grades 7 and 8, which are mostly populated by graduates of the pre- 
paratory classes. The pupils study the syllabus of the Ministry of 
Education, with special stress laid on Hebrew studies, such as Bible, 
geography of Israel, Hebrew literature and language. These are nre- 
vocational classes, and from them the pupils enter the secondary 
school. 

C. Secondary Classes— The Agricultural Stream: The Agricultural 
School has two Grade 9’s, two Grade 10’s, and one Grade 11. Grades 
9 and 10 are divided into two sections. One section is parallel to the 
standard of normal agricultural schools. Its graduates go on to the 
1 1 tli grade. In the 1969-70 school year a 12th grade will be added for 
the first time, for pupils who have completed the 11th grade in the 
Agricultural School, and Nitzunim will prepare pupils for the Matricu- 
lation in Agricultural Studies. 

The second section is for students of more moderate standards, and 
concentrates more on the practical teaching of agriculture. The 
syllabus is arranged according to the syllabus of the Agricultural 
Schools Division of the Ministry of Education. These students par- 
ticipate in a special course in agromechanics which is given outside 
the usual work and study periods. The pupils in the two sections of 
the Agricultural Stream are obliged to specialize at the end of their 
course in two of the following branches: crop-raising, fodder, vegetable- 
growing, industrial crops, citrus, poultry-farming, dairy-farming or 
horticulture. 

D. The Queen Juliana Maritime School: With the assistance of the 
Youth Aliyah Committee of Friends in Holland the Queen Juliana 
Maritime School was established in 1964. The need for such a school 
was twofold. Firstly, the educators of Nitzanim sought an additional 
means of helping young immigrants to acquire a skilled occupation 
that would not demand extensive knowledge of Hebrew subjects, 
and would enable them to adapt quickly to the Israeli School. Secondly, 
among the wards of Nitzanim there were many youths who were 
physically well-developed, and needed to learn something that would 
<rive them an outlet for their reserves of energy. The rather limited # 
demands for physical exertion in modern schools are often frustrating 
to the young “he-men”, who find no suitable outlet for their strength. 
Sailing out to sea, rowing, swabbing the decks, steering the heavy 
wheel of the boat-all these give self-confidence and a feeling of 
fulfillment to the youths who are not content with the more studious 
aspects of school life. 

In the two-year nautical course the pupils learn the usual secondary 
school subjects for vocational schools, as well as the specific subjects 
connected with seamanship; such as the theory of structure of naval 
vessels, oceanography, meteorology, naval traffic regulations, naviga- 
tion and cartography. They have practical training, such as rowing 



practice, rope-work, use of life-beats and boat-building. The practical 
training also includes two voyages on Israeli ships. At some time during 
their two-year course the young sailors substitute for professional 
crew-members on ships sailing to Europe and North America. Gradu- 
ates of the course receive a certificate that qualifies them as Able- 
Seamen. 

In the coming school year the Queen Juliana School will open a 
3-year course for naval operators. The course will consist of nautical 
studies and engineering, with special emphasis on Vhe operating of 
electronic equipment and the use of automation which characterizes a 
modern fleet. The authorities of Nitzanim wish to encourage girl 
pupils to join this course. 

EDUCATION FOR WORK 

On top of their school-work ; group activities and complementary 
study circles, the wards of Nitzanim are occupied at work several 
hours a day. As well as adapting the youth to work-habits the edu- 
cators emphasize the value of work as a means by which the pupil 
can give society something in return for his education and 
maintenance. 

Manual labor is one of the basic elements of a healthy society, 
and the educators of Nitzanim have always believed that good training 
in work habits helps the young person to find his place in society. 
This approach was laid down in the early days of Nitzanim, but the 
educational institution cannot ignore the present attitude of the 
youth and their parents to work. Many people today see work merely 
as a means of earning a livelihood, but the idea of work has lost its 
former creative character. The branches in which the youths are 
trained are agricultural. Today, with the growth of industrialization 
in Israel, the inclination of the youths towards these branches is 
becoming weaker. On the other hand the Village cannot give up its 
attempts to teach its pupils the positive values in education for work. 
This is a difficult dilemma, and the School has to strive to retain its 
educational principles in this sphere, while adapting them to the 
current attitudes to work. 

The farm with its different branches no longer satisfies the young 
people. Therefore courses have been added in different crafts ana 
vocations connected with the technical side of agricultural work, 
agromechanics. With the attempt to solve some of these problems 
through the establishment of the vocational sections of agromechanics 
and seamanship, the Village has not abandoned the important edu- 
cational principles connected with education for work, and tries to 
creat a synthesis between these principles and between the vocational 
training of the pupils. The pupils w r orK to a schedule fixed by a work- 
committee consisting of Madrichim, Vocational Instructors and 
pupils: The principle guiding, the allocation of work is the permitting 
of free choice of wore branches. In his first year the pupil works 
through all the branches of the farm and the services, and only in 
the second year does he specialize in livestock or farming. The courses 
in agromechanics are giveti during working hours three times a week. 
On these days the pupils work only two nours, and two hours they 
learn aspects of agromechanics. 

The pupils hr the Maritime School work in the branches connected 
with naval subjects. However, in order to preserve the connection 
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with the agricultural character of the Village, they also work one day 
a week in agriculture. 

The pupils of the elementary classes work three hours a day. and 
secondary-school pupils four hours. Vocational lectures are given 
one evening a week, usually by the coordinators of the breaches — 
surveys of the work in the branch and of its economic aspects. A 
special problem is that of work in the services, which is essential in 
the Village. The pupils go to work in these branches with no great 
enthusiasm, but explanation and persuasion as to their necessity have 
an effect, together with the rotation of these branches once every 
two months in the school year. 

EDUCATION FOR JUDAISM 

In Nitzanim an important place is given to education in Jewish 
tradition. As is well known, the educational system in Israel is in 
two frameworks; the religious and the general. Religion is the only 
factor that splits the education in Israel into separate organizational 
divisions, starting from elementary school through to University. The 
religious school and educational establishment stress the fostering of 
a religious way of life and the keeping of Mitzvol (sec page 226), 
w hich they regard as of primary importance. In contrast, the general 
school is neutral in its attitude to Jewish values. It is true that the 
school syllabus includes the teaching of Jewish awareness, but these 
lessons ignore the methodical aspect of the matter, the impossibility 
of imparting values through lessons and studies alone. 

Education in Israel has reached a stage of polarity between religious 
schooling and secular schooling, so think the educators of Nitzauiiu. 
This polarity could have socially disastrous consequences, lu an 
attempt to overcome this danger, Nitzanim has worked out a positive 
approach to religious values, free from the accepted orthodox attitudes. 
The educators make no total demands on the pupils regarding the 
observance of Mitzvot. They do not compel the pupils to take part 
in activities of a religious nature: they have no rules as to what is 
permitted and what is forbidden, and the keeping of Mitzvot is a 
matter for personal decision on the part of each individual. The 
school syllabus and the social activities include Jewish matters with 
definite relating both to the past and the present of our people, 
and in the framework of these activities works of literature and philos- 
ophy written in different periods, whose subject is man's relationship 
to God, are taught. The focus of these activities is the synagogue, 
which is used for prayer-services, Kabbalat Shabbat, and the cele- 
bration of Festivals. 

ORGANIZATION AND EXECUTIVE 

Nitzanim is one of the Youth Villages of “Yesodoth”, the organi- 
sation of educational institutions of HaNoar HaTzioni. It is affiliated 
to the educational network of Youth Aliyah, which pays for the 
upkeep of its wards, inspects the school on its behalf, and on behalf 
of the Ministry of Education, and from time to time initiates de- 
velopment projects. Through Youth Aliyah the Village is assisted 
by the Hadassah Women's Organisation of America, and by Youth 
Aliyah Committees of Friends in Sweden, Holland and Great Britain. 
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The Executive of Nitzanim is composed of the Principal of the 
Village, the Headmaster, the Secretary, the Chief Housemother and 
the educational consultant to the school. The Executive meets once 
a month to discuss matters of education and organisation. Three 
meetings a year are devoted to a survey of the educational situation 
and planning of syllabus. 
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American Joint Distribution Committee: Malben-JDC — 
Services in Israel 

VISITED WITH RALPH GOLDMAN, DIRECTOR, [JANUARY 22 (AT HOTEL 
SHARON, HERZLIA) AND JANUARY 24, 1970 

Education in the Holy Land has been fostered by the American 
Joint Distribution Committee (JDC) since the organization's forma- 
tion at the outbreak of World War I. 

Aid to Yeshivot 

The first call for help — the one which led to the creation of the 
American rescue, relief and rehabilitation agency — was made in 1914 
by groups of rabbis and scholars studying at yeshivot (religious 
schools) m Turkish-held Palestine. The outbreak of war had cut them 
off from financial remittances from abroad. The thou U.S, Ambassador 
to Turkey, Henry Morgenthau, Sr., cabled the noted American Jewish 
leader, Louis Marshall, an appeal for $50,000 to assist the religious 
students and other needy aged as well. The inonev was raised and 
during the war years almost $2,300,000 was sent to ^Palestine in addi- 
tion to food ana medical supplies. 

Between the two World Wars more than 250 yeshivot received 
funds from the JDC for repairs and new buildings, for teachers' 
salaries and for feeding and housing the students. In the meantime, 
the JDC decided to set up a permanent unit to deal with educational 
affairs, the Committee on Cultural and Religious Affairs. Its first 
Chairman was the distinguished educator and leader of Conservative 
Judaism in America, Dr. Cyrus Adler. He was succeeded in 1942 by 
Rabbi Leo Jung, who presides over the Committee to the present day. 

At the present time about one-third of the JDC's budget of more 
than $23,000,000 is spent on Jewish education and cultural and reli- 
gious programs in various parts of the world. In Israel, the JDC 
allocates about $900,000 to aid 132 yeshivot with an enrollment of over 
18,000 students. Aid is also extended to another 1,000 refugee rabbis 
and scholars and their dependents. In addition to aid to the yeshivot, 
JDC subsidizes various research and publication projects on Biblical 
and Talmudic subjects. 

An additionally interesting aspect of the program is the vocational 
training curriculum introduced at the yeshivot 20 years ago by the 
JDC.^ Thus, yeshiva students who do not wish to become religious 
functionaries are able to earn their livelihood at some technical trade, 
including electronics, mechanics, carpentry, printing and others. 

PaulBaerwald School of Social Work 

As part of itsgeneral, all-out effort to restore Jewish communal life 
in post- World War II Europe, the JDC established the Paul Baerwald 
School of Social Work in Versailles, just outside of Paris, soon after the 
war. 
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After the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948, entire Jewish 
communities moved there. Plans were then drawn up to re-establish 
the School in Israel since one of the young country’s greatest needs was 
for professionally-trained social workers. This was accomplished in 
1958 under the sponsorship of Hebrew University. Its first Dean was 
the international authority on social work, Dr. Eileen Blackey, who 
served until 1962. The JDC presented the School with a $1,000,000 
building in 1966, which included a library containing one of the world’s 
finest collections of works in the field of social work. 

The school has graduated some 400 students, including a large 
number of Arabs, who have received a Bachelors Degree in Social 
Work after three years of study. The JDC has also helped promising 
students with scholarships and stipends to do graduate study abroad. 
Faculty members have been given financial assistance to help them 
obtain their doctorates abroad, while various research projects have 
been subsidized. 

In the 1969 academic year, the JDC agreed to grant the School 
$50,000 a year for a five-year period to establish a post-graduate 
program of studies leading to a Masters degree. It includes pro visions 
lor research projects in social work and for scholarships for graduate 
students. 

The school of communicative disorders 

For many years Israelis suffering from speech and heaving disorders 
received little attention, despite the fact that one out of every 1,000 
residents suffers from some form of disorder. One of the chief obstacles 
is s»» ting up the badly needed service was a shortage of speech thera- 
pists. No training facility existed in Israel and those who were trained 
abroad had to re-adapt themselves to the Hebrew Language. 

The JDC’s health and welfare agency in Israel, JDC-Malben, had 
been providing; treatment for the deaf and hard-of-hearing, as well as 
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persons sunenng irom speecn ucictta, twiiung tut? ugcu, m wnu iiitiiui— 
capped newcomers to the country. Recognizing the need for therapists, 
JDC-Malben agreed to help establish the School for Communicative 
Disorders at the Tel Aviv University Medical School. The School 
opened for the academic year, 1967-68, and will graduate its first 
group of 25 speech therapists in June, 1970. 

Plans include the introduction of postgraduate courses to enable 
graduates to obtain a Masters degree. 

An allied program in this field is the JDC : Malben subsidized pilot 
project to locate hard-of-hearing children in the Tel Aviv school 
system so as to diagnose and prescribe treatment. It is the country’s 
first such project and is expected to serve as a model for other school 
systems. 

The school of occupational therapy 

From its very creation in 1949, JDC-Malben has been actively 
involved in rehabilitating the aged, chronically ill and the handicapped. 
The chronic shortage of trained occupational therapists constituted a 
serious obstacle in the effort to set up the necessary rehabilitation 
sendees at the JDC-Malben institutions and at hospitals throughout 
the country. 

As a result, JDC-Malben ever since its formation has provided the 
School of Occupational Therapy with financial assistance as well as 
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{ >rofessional advice and guidance. Some 260 students have graduated 
rom the School, which is now located on Mount Scopus in Jerusalem. 
The three-year program includes courses in the art of metalwork, 
carpentry, ceramics, weaving, basketwork, as well as general subjects. 

ORT vocational training program 

The World ORT Union, founded in 1880, maintains its largest pro- 
gram of technical and vocational training in Israel. Since 1948 ORT 
Israel has operated the country’s finest network of technicians’ 
institutes, vocational high schools, apprenticeship centers and factory 
schools, adult training, courses for foreign students and rehabilitation 
courses for the handicapped. 

The JDC has for many years worked in close cooperation with ORT 
branches throughout the world. It now provides the World ORT 
Union with more than $2,000,000, half of which is allocated to ORT 
Israel. At the present time ORT Israel provides technical and voca- 
tional education for some 21,000 young and adult students. 

Funds 

The JDC’s current worldwide budget is $24,100,000 to assist more 
than 300,000 Jews in 27 countries. The bulk of the JDC’s funds are 
derived from the annual fund-raising drives of the United Jewish 
Appeal in the U.S. 



YAD SYNGALOW8KY TECHNICAL CENTER OP ORT ISRAEL (TeL AVIV) 

Visited January 22, 1970 

World ORT Union was founded in 1880. Its largest national affiliate, ORT 
Israel, was founded in 1948 and since that time has become the broadest network 
for technical and vocational education in the country. The program consists of 
technicians institutes and vocational high schools, apprenticeship centers and 
factory schools, vocational schools associated with Yeshivot, adult training, 
courses for foreign students and rehabilitation courses for the handicapped. 

In 1969 ORT Israel provided technical and vocational education to approxi- 
mately 20,500 young and adult students. 

ORT Israel activities are carried out in cooperation with the Government, local 
authorities and various public bodies. 

The operating budget for 1969 is about IL. 27,000,000, covered jointly from 
World ORT Union and local sources. $2,100,000 of World ORT Unions budget 
for 1969 came from the J.D.C., from funds provided by the J.U.A. 

data: school year lOtJS/69 

2 Engineering Technicians Institutes 
46 Technical and vocational high schools 
2 Pre- vocational schools 

4 Apprenticeship centers and pre-apprenticeship schools 

5 Factory schools 

6 Vocational schools associated with Yeshivot and other subsidized institutions 
2 Instructor’s training institutes 

Adult training and proficiency courses 

Vocational institute for combined correspondence and classroom studies 

TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 

The demand for secondary education, which is not compulsory in Israel, drove 
ORT to open vocational high schools. These schools with 3 and 4-year courses, 
as well as the schools for engineering technicians with a 5}i-year program, provide 
trade education in practical work and theory, together with a general education 
at academic high school level. They are under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Education and Culture and are an integral part of the secondary school system in 
Israel. Admission is open to graduates of primary schools. There are also 2-year 
advanced courses for which admission, requirements are 2 years of high school. 
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The program includes 2 institutes for engineering technicians and 46 technical 
and vocational high schools teaching 42 different trades to 12,300 students during 
the current school year 1968/69. 

APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 

Apprenticeship — an educational and training approach of great potential in 
other countries — originally developed slowly in Israel, hampered by the in- 
sufficiency of plants and factories. The industrialization of the eountry considerably 
eased the evolving national apprenticeship pattern. In cooperation with, and under 
the supervision of the Ministry of Labor, three types of apprenticeship schools 
have been developed. 

Pre-npprentiecship schools, which admit graduates of primary schools to one 
year courses with a curriculum of 52 hours a week, including post-primary general 
courses with job- oriented training. 

Day-ap prentices hip centers, which provide education and training for young 
people, who under the terms of the Apprenticeship Law, are released from their 
jobs one day a week to attend. 

Factory schools which directly involve industry in training. Classes are con- 
ducted on the factory premises for primary school graduates. During the 4-year 
training period they work within the plant itself ; shop-praetiec and related subjects 
are completed by general education. 

At present there are in the ORT Israel network 4 apprenticeship centers and 5 
factory schools with a total of 5,000 students. 

VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS ASSOCIATED WITH YKSHIVOT 

Vocational schools associated with Yeshivot are a link-up of religious education 
and work — Torn U Melaeha. The fiist such school was opened in 1949 at Kfar 
Abraham. Subsequently, technical training was organized in conjunction with 
various Mizarehi schools. In 1960, at the request of the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee and various Yeshivot, ORT assumed responsibility for training in more 
Yeshivot. Since then, this work has grown to 17 schools; 11 of these are included 
in the vocational high school program. 

ADULT TRAINING 

Adult training has been part of the ORT Israel program since its beginning. 
Such classes are of two kinds: training courses and proficiency courses. 

Other activities for adults include a seminary for teachers of fashion trades and 
fashion design, training of instructors, foremen and technicians, courses for foreign 
students and rehabilitation courses for the handicapped, as well as a vocational 
institute for combined correspondence and classroom studies. 

A publication program, originating under a grant of U.S. funds, issues technical 
books. The subject mat ter eovei s electric ty and eleetronies, metalwork, machinery, 
building and fashion. 

A large proportion of the ORT technical publications are translations of Ameri- 
can books. Others are original Hebrew technical books and textbooks, some written 
by ORT teachers. 

The publishing effort is confined to books that are particularly effective in 
meeting the teaching requirements of vocational schools and that otherwise would 
not have been published in Hebrew. Other ORT Israel publications include notes 
and sheets for teachers in various subjects as well as books for program teaching, 
issued jointly with the Ministry of Education. 



The Aron Syngalow.ski Center, visited January 22, 1970, is the largest of the 
68 centers for technical and vocational education in the ORT/Isram network. 
It was built with funds contributed by Women's American ORT and is named 
in honor of Dr. Aron Syngnlowski, the late leader of World ORT Union. 

Situated on a ten-aere eampns, the Center consists of a five-story main building 
housing administration offices, classrooms, laboratories, drafting halls, library- 
reading room and faculty room; two workshop buildings and sport grounds. 
A fourth building adjacent to the Center houses the Institute for Training Instruc- 
tors, Foreman and Technicians. This is a joint projeet of the Israel Government 
and the International Labor Organization that enjoys support from the Special 
Fund of the United Nations and in whieh ORT is a partner. The 2-year courses 
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arc open to graduates of 4-year vocational high schools or of other secondary 
schools who pass special entrauee examinations. 

Present enrollment at the Syngalowski Center amounts to more than 1000 
students aged 14-19 plus nearly that number of adults studying in evening classes. 

Admission is open to primary school graduates who pass the required aptitude 
and physical fitness tests. 

The Syngalowski Center includes sehools for: 

Engineering Technicians, with 5}6-year courses in Electronics and Elec- 
tricity. 

Technicians, with a 4-year cor e (plus one trimester) in General Me- 
chanics 

4-year vocational high school courses in Electronics. Radio and Television, 
Eleetromeehanies, Tool and Diemaking, Instrument and Precision Mechanics 
3-year vocational high school course in Telecommunications (conducted 
jointly with the Ministry of Posts) 

Training of technical teachers and instructors in Electronics 
Training and proficiency courses for adults (evenings). 

The courses for Engineering Technicians and the vocational high school courses 
arc und*r the supervision of the Ministry of Education and Culture. 

The curriculum includes shop practice and laboratory work (40%) plus subjects 
related to each trade and general aeademie subjects according to Ministry of 
Education requirements (60%). Related subjects are Technical Drafting, Tech- 
nology, Machine Elements, Calculation and subjects specific to each trade; general 
subjects are Hebrew, Bible, English, History, Mathematics, Physies, Chemistry, 
Gymnastics. All Yad Syngalowski students, except those in the 3-year courses, 
take matriculation examinations entitling them to continue studying on a higher 
level. 



Ort School — Yad Syngalowski Technical Center (Tel Aviv) 
Visited January 22, 1970 

a transcript: 

We have 1.200 students in the daytime and some 500 students in 
the evening. This school is one of the largest in Israel, the biggest of 
the ORT System in Israel. Our students are from Tel Aviv and from 
towns and cities around Tel Aviv because it is a central school Our 
students come here when they are 14 years of age, after they have 
finished 8 years in the public schools, primary schools. We keep them 
here with us for three or four years mostly four. Some we keep for 
» X A years in a program for senior technicians. 

We have different departments: electronics, electricity, general 
mechanics, and telephone and telegraph and telecommunications. 
We have workshops, laboratories, and, of course, the general academic 
studies. There are languages, history, mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
and so on. In this school are all those laboratories and studies that are 
in the regular secondary schools, but of course special attention is 
given to technical studies. This school, being the biggest ... of the 
ORT schools in Israel, will receive as a pilot plan many new experi- 
ments, because we usually try to bring m new methods in teaching, 
und new subjects. For example, the first television teaching was begun 
here. Now we put a lot of work in automation and mechanics. 

One very important thing — because we are very short of teachers for 
technical subjects— we have about 100 students that learn here three 
years; half of the time they learn, and half of the time they work in 
this school and in other schools of ORT as teachers, as instructors for 
their technical subjects. So they have their training during learning. 
Of course, we are short of books, expecially in Hebrew because most 
of the technical handbooks are in English and in other languages. So 



we try to translate and to write Hebrew books which we publish 
ourselves. 

Mr. Brademas. I am not clear from the material you have given us 
whether this is a high school or, according to the brochure on the 
Aaron Singalowsky Center, “the two year courses are open to grad- 
uates of four-year vocational high school, or of other secondary schools 
who pass special entrance examinations.” Is this a high school or is 
this a post-secondary high school, or is it both. 

Reply. It is both. It is a regular academic high school and in addi- 
tion to that you get the vocational training. How we choose these 
pupils should be of interest to you. There are five or six indications 
which we think are absolutely necessary for a child to be coming to a 
school like that. 

First, is the psycho-technical test which every child has at the age 
of 12 )£ or 13 in primary education in this city. Secondly, the grades 
of the student in his primary school. That is not all, because there are 
various primary schools, ana what is very good in mathematics in one 
school, could be only acceptable at this time in the second one. 
But we take it as an indication. Third, we have an entrance examina- 
tion of three things: mathematics, English and Hebrew. We want to 
know how a boy expresses himself. Fourth, is a medical checkup, 
because the curriculum is a very hard one. Students leam here for 49 
hours a week, excluding homework, which is another 15 hours a week. 
That is tremendous. In the United States that would cause a revolu- 
tion amr-iig the students! Fifth, we ask the parents what they want the 
bov to learn. But, the most important, is the last one: we ask the child 
himself. If the child doesn't want to learn in a school like this, we do 
not accept him here. We are offering a very broad education, not 
specializing in any field but giving a good technical education. Let 
me give you an example. Some six or seven years ago we had some 
2,000 or 3,000 TV sets in Israel. We didn't have any transmitters or 
receivers so peoj>!o said, “why would I spend 1,500 pounds to buy a 
TV set?'' Then in '65 we started our educational TV program. People 
started to buy TV sets. Now we have a quarter of a million sets in the 
country! 

They are selling beautifully. Naturally, wo had to open larger and 
larger TV technician courses. So, in other words wo offer regular aca- 
demic-vocational programs for 3-4 years and, in some cases, up to IJ 2 
additional years of training. 

Mr. Brademas. Whore do you get your money? Who supports the 
school? 

Reply. There are fees for secondary education which follows after 
free primary schools. The fee is graded according to the income of the 
parents. All boys and girls who are going for secondary or to higher 
education after primary school pay that tuition foe. Part of the pupils 
pay the whole price, part of the pupils don't pay anything. Thirty per- 
cent of our income is from tuition foes. Thirty-five additional percent 
is from the Government, which subsidizes us like every other school. 
The rest comes from ORT sources which gH their money from the 
UJA o;r from the Joint Distribution Committee. 

Mr, Brademas, Do you got any money from the United States 
Government? Do you have any Arabs in your school? 

Reply, No U.S, Government funds. I think wo have only one Arab 
in this school which is in an almost all-Jewish area. But wo have some 
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six or seven purely Arab schools in the country. For example, in 
Eastern Jerusalem we have two OUT schools. 

One school is in the outskirts of Jerusalem in Abu Ghosh; one in 
Nazareth that is for Arab boys; one in Uzfiyah. Now we have some 
schools where the population is mixed, Jews and Arabs. So there are 
some 120 Arab boys m our schools; in mixed schools which are Jewish 
schools but where Arabs are also learning; In the Arab schools they 
are learning in Arabic, with Arab books, with Arab trainers, and so on, 

Mr. Brademas. How many ORT students in the nation? 

Reply. We have some 21,000 pupils. 

Mr. Brademas. What percentage of those would be Arabs? 

Reply. We have 775 Arab students in all of our schools, mixed 
and direct. 

Mr. Brademas. Where do you get the teachers? You indicated that 
this is a problem, and I can understand that. Do you train teachers 
in this school? 

Reply. We get our teachers from three sources. One is the university 
and the Techmon. Another is from technical courses where instructors 
are being taught, and the third is teacher seminaries. We lack teachers 
because of the competition with industry; in education we can’t 
compete. You have the same problem, I understand. 

Query. Do you have any Arab teachers in your school? 

Reply. Yes, naturally. They are teaching in Arabic. 

Query. Technical instructors as well? 



Reply. Yes, technical instructors. Part of them have been our pupils 
in our schools and, afterwards, they have studied at the Tecnmon* 

Mr. Meeds. You talked about a general course in vocational educa- 
tion. Do the young people specialize at all prior to this post-technical 
course thatyou offer? . 

Reply. When a pupil enters this school he knows exactly if he is in 
electronics, or electricity, or general mechanics, or precision mechanics, 
or tele-communications. There are some good things in this early 
division and some bad. Personally, I think we don't know yet what 
is best. 

Mr. Meeds. Could these be classified as clusters or families, for 
electronics, for instance? You have TV repair in that, computers, so 
this is a family, an electronic family? 

Reply. We call it a department here. 

Mr. Meeds. It is not just TV repair? 

Reply. Oh no! There is a class of thirty or forty students that 
learn together. They are divided into three different groups dealing 
with computers, TV, and some other general labors, industrial 
electronics, and so on. 



The Bessie Gotsfeld Children’s Village and Farm School, established in 1947, 
is located at Raanana, Israel, a short distance from Tel Aviv, on a 250 acre tract. 
Some 400 boys and girls between the ages of 12 and 17 live, study and work in 
this self-governing Youth Aliyah village. An additional 100 day students come 
from nearby towns. Kfar Batya includes an agricultural high school, an industrial 
high school and an academic high school, all accredited by the government of 
Israel. 

Children stemming from 25 different countries are housed in almost a dozen 
dormitories. 



KFAR BATYA — VISITED JANUARY 22, 1970 
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The village is now being developed as a major industrial training center. 
Special workshops provide vocational training in precision machine tooling, 
carpentry, welding and metalwork, and other vocational skills. 
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Vocational Training and Education in Israel Supported by 

Mizrachi Women's Organization of America — Kfar Batya 

Visited January 22, 1970 

The Vocational Training and Education Program of the Mizrachi 
Women's Organization of America is one of three major areas of work 
conducted by the organization. The other two are the Child Restora- 
tion and Youth Aliyah Program, and the Social Services Program. 

In a sense, all of the practical work conducted in Israel by American 
Mizrachi Women may be classed as “education," for a primary goal 
of the organization has been to prepare and train children, young 
people, and newcomers of all ages, for full, rounded, eflFective par- 
ticipation as citizens of the Jewish State — citizens with a sense of 
moral and spiritual values consistent with Israel's heritage and 
tradition. 

This Background Note deals with “education" in a more limited 
and technical sense: the means by which schooling is provided, skills 
developed, and contributions made to the growing industrial, agricul- 
tural and cultural life of the country. 

The Major projects providing vocational training are: 

The Beth Zeiroth Mizrachi, Jerusalem 
The Beth Zeiroth Mizrachi, Tel Aviv 
The Beersheva Vocational High School 

The Bessie Gotsfeld Children's Village and Farm School (Kfar 
Batya) 

The Mosad Aliyah Children's Village 

NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH ADULT EDUCATION 

The network of Mizrachi Women's projects throughout Israel 
provides education and training at every age level: pre-school and 
kindergarten education in such projects as the Bakka Settlement 
Houses and the Beth Hayeled Sleep-In Nursery; adult education in 
projects like the Haifa Community Center; and educational activity 
and experience for all the age-groups in between at various projects. 

The principal focus of vocational training and education, however, 
is at the secondary, or high school level, because this is the area of 
greatest need. 

A special need for secondary education exists because the Govern- 
ment of Israel can not yet adequately provide funds for secondaiy 
schooling. The responsibility for secondary schooling rests mainly, 
therefore, with voluntary organizations. 

At the present time (1966) between 2,000 and 2,500 young people 
are receiving their education and vocational training under Mizrachi 
Women's auspices. (This figure does not include additional thousands 
being served by Child Restoration and Social Service programs.) 




SCOPE AND RANGE 



The broad outlines of the effort may be classified as: 

1. Academic Training.-— Courses of study which qualify graduates 
for matriculation at schools of higher learning, such as the Bar Ilan 
University, Hebrew University, etc. 

2. Agricultural Training . — Courses of study, pursued under stand- 
ards established by the government, which qualify young people for 
life on the land. (Both Kfar Batva and Mosad Aliyah Children's 
Villages are accredited Agricultural High Schools, granting diplomas 
of this kind). 

3. Vocational Training . — Courses of study preparing graduates for 
work in vocational and industrial pursuits, in office, factory and set- 
tlement. (These schools, for which standards are established by the 
Government’s Department of Labor and Education, are also diploma- 
granting institutions.) 

4. Teacher Training . — Courses of study which qualify graduates for 
work as kindergarten or handicraft teachers. 

5. Specialized Seminars . — Advanced training for high school grad- 
uates to meet special needs. (An example of this area of work is the 
Teachers Seminary at Mosad Aliyah — a two-year course established 
to train teachers for positions in new immigrant and development 
areas.) 

The immigration of vast numbers of North African and Middle 
Eastern Jews from Arab lands which followed the establishment of 
Israel called for additional educational activity for integration. In this 
phase, the age range was expanded to the very young (nurseries and 
kindergartens) ana to adults and older citizens (language, cooking, 
special interest classes) in such institutions as the Bakka Settlement 
Houses; the Rachel Leah Sleep-In Nursery in Jaffa, and the Haifa 
Community Center. 

Consolidation of gains and stabilization of the economy in Israel 
today calls for a new effort, symbolized by the national effort to 
conquer the Negev. Mizrachi Women’s newest vocational project, the 
Beersheva Vocational High School, is a reflection of this major 
current trend. 

The rapid industrialization of Israel's economy— a major thrust in 
Israel today—requires many new skills and new training facilities 
emphasizing industrial training. Towards this end, major emphasis is 
now being given to teaching such skills as welding, machine tooling, 
electronics, instrument repair, pipe-fitting, etc. 

approach 

In all of these projects and programs, certain general lines of 
approach apply: 

A. Religious Education is Provided at All Levels . — A continuing 
religious education finds its outlet not only in the classroom but in 
the daily life of all who come under the wing of the organization. The 
tradition thus being built adds not only to the enrichment of the lives 
of the individuals who are affected by it, but to the general level of 
faith and understanding of Israel as a whole. F*^r many, the religious 
educational activities serve also as a bridge of adjustment as they 
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meet the problems of a new life in a new land; a bridge of integration 
for newcomers of very different cultural and national backgrounds. 

B. A Rounded Education is Provided for All Students . — Because the 
fundamental goal of the organization’s educational and vocational 
training program is a rounded, participating, informed, capable, 
contributing citizen of Israel, all students in all categories receive a 
thorough grounding in such basic academic areas as language, mathe- 
matics, geography, social studies, history, literature, the sciences and 
other standard courses. 

C. Opportunities Are Provided for Outstanding Students . — To insure 
continuing study, or further study, for particularly gifted or particularly 
diligent students, scholarships have been made available for advanced 
training, along with aid in the placement of graduates to secure special 
training in areas of particular importance to Israel’s economy. 

D. Courses of Study Meet Changing Needs of Israel . — The education 
and vocational training program reflects changing needs in Israel, and 
is geared to the growth ana development of the country. Constant 
consideration of trends is the basis for changes, expansion, and re- 
direction of the curricula offered. 

VOCATIONAL SKILLS TAUGHT 

A great variety of skills and trades are taught within the framework 
of the program. Among them are — 

In the agricultural area: Crop-raising, poultry farming, animal 
husbandry, bee keeping, horticulture, orchard development, 
dairy farming, soil chemistry, farm machinery repair . . . 

In the Domestic Sciences: Sewing, cooking, laundry manage- 
ment, home economics, weaving, dietetics ... 

In Industrial trades: Carpentry, locksmithing, precision tool- 
making, welding, building skills, textile weaving, machine repair, 
ceramics, basketry, dressmaking and fashion design, commercial 
knitting and beauty culture . . . 

In Semi-Professional and Administrative areas: Stenography, 
filing, typing, bookkeeping, hotel management, handicraft, and 
kindergarten teaching ... 

These courses are constantly being augmented to meet changing 
requirements. For example, courses for draftsmen, electrical instrument 
repair, and laboratory technicians have recently been instituted 
to meet a widespread demand for technicians in Israel. 



Mikveh-Israel Agricultural Postprimary School (Tel Aviv 
Area) Visited January 22, 1970 

Mikveh-Israel, the first agricultural school in Israel, was founded 
in 1870 by Charles Netter, delegate of the “Alliance Israelite Uni- 
verselle” in Paris. It was also the first agricultural settlement of the 
new Jewish colonization in the Holy Lana. 

The main objective of the school was to provide training in agricul- 
ture to the unaerpriviledged Jewish youths living at that time in the 
four holy cities: Jerusalem, Hebron, Safed, and Tiberias. 

The school was endowed with a large farm, adequately equipped to 
serve as training media for the students and also to provide employ- 
ment for the early graduates. 
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During the years of its existence, Mikveh-Israel provided general 
education and training in agriculture to thousands of students coming 
from villages, towns and cities and equipped them with knowledge, 
skills and attitudes necessary for agriculture. 

A large proportion of the graduates found their way into new and 
existing settlements or assumed leadership in agricultural education, 
extension and administration. 

Due to its favorable climate and soil conditions the school became 
a source for the introduction, breeding and cultivation of primary 
commercial crops. It also served for years as a center of research in 
soil fertility and various other agricultural areas. The knowledge and 
experience gained by the teachers of Mikveh-Israel contributed to the 
development of modern agriculture in this country. 

The farm also includes a Botanical Garden, on nearly 20 acres, 
which comprises about 1200 plants from various climatic zones and 
attracts thousands of visitors interested in botany. 

Mikveh-Israel now has a student body of approximately 800 boys 
and girls, aged 14 to 18, who are admitted after completion of eight 
years’ primary schooling and towards the termination of their studies 
sit for the Matriculation Examination. Students not qualified for the 
Matriculation pursue a special program of studies specifically adapted 
to their equipments and aptitudes. 

Three basic elements contribute to the moulding of the Mikveh- 
Israeli student: 

a. Formal studies 

b. Practical work 

c. Extra-curriculum activities 

a. The curriculum comprises instruction in the humanities, Jewish 
subjects, science and agriculture, according to a program of studies 
prepared and supervised by the Ministry of Education. English or 
French are compulsory foreign languages in all classes. 

The school is equipped with laboratories and libraries, in which the 
students study under guidance or on their own. 

b. Each student spends four hours daily at work on the school farm, 
which consists of some 700 acres of arable land, two-thirds of which 
are under full irrigation. The farm includes most of the agricultural 
enterprises common in the coastal plain, i.e. citrus groves, subtropical 
and deciduous orchards, vineyards, cash crops, forage and field crops. 
The live-stock includes a large daily herd, a sheep flock, a modern 
hatchery and chicken coops^as well as an apiary. 

The wide array of enterprises is essential to the training and special- 
ization of the students, who perform all the work on the farm, by rota- 
tion in its different branches. 

Training in farm machinery and maintenance (for boys) and home 
economics (for girls) is provided in specially designed departments. 

c. The majority of the students live on the campus, in dormitories 
of varying standards, a phenomenon caused by the rapid growth of 
the school in the last few years. 

The evenings are devoted to supervised preparation of assignments, 
sports, social activities and hobbies. 

The students of each grade form a social unit and are guided by 
youth leaders. The entire student body within the two school buildings 
(religious and secular) form an organized body, elect officers and 
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committees and display self-government in authorized cultural and 
social spheres. 

The American International School in Israel, Inc.; Kfar Shmaryahu (Tel 
Aviv Area) Visited January 22, 1970 

Founded: Founded in 1958 by American Embassy parents. Grades 1-5. Grades 
K-12 from 1966. Incorporated in Delaware as non-profit-educational institution 
in 1967. IRS tax exemption ruling received in 1968. 

Governed: Governed by a 14 Member Corporation which includes Ambassador 
Barbour; The Hon. Ogden Reid; Pres. A. Harman (Hebrew University); Pres. 
Meir Weisgal (Weizmann Institute); and Dr. George Wise (Tel Aviv* Univer- 
sity). The executive arm of the Corporation is a 7 member School Board which is 
American and Israeli. 

Population : There are over 300 students in grades Kindergarten through 
Twelve. The population breakdown is as follows: Americans (73%) Israeli (10%) 
Third Country Nationals (17%). 

Graduates: Most AIS graduates attend U.S. Colleges and Universities. Approxi- 
mately 20% attend Israeli Universities. 

Faculty: 32 Members (equivalent of 28)£ full-time). Majority American. 
Qualifications: Elementary, Teaching credentials: High School, generallv M.A. or 
better. Salary $2500-4000, average $3400. Citizenship: USA: 18, Israeli: 8, 
British, French, South African: 5. 

Facilities: Classrooms: 14, library, gymnasium, offices. (Designed for grades 1-9 
and enrollment of 180). Currently constructing Bomb Shelter (3 classrooms) and 6 
additional regular Teaching rooms. 

Support: In 1969-1970 the School's Operating Budget is covered bv Tuition 
Charges (83%), U.S. Government Grant Support through the Office of Overseas 
Schools (16%) and Private Gifts (1%). 

The School's current building program ($140,000) is being financed through 
business and foundation donations in the United States and Israel. 

Curriculum: Patterned mainly after better I.S. academic public schools with 
variations emphasizing local environment and particular needs of multinational 
student body. 



Tel Aviv University, Department of Psychology, Visited 

January 23, 1970 

The new research facilities of the Department of Psychology have 
been planned to allow foreseeable research programs in the various 
branches of the discipline. This goal has been achieved within a 
limited space by the construction of multi-purpose units which can 
be flexibly adapted for different research functions. Special attention 
has also been given to the creation of conditions which will enable 
the staff of the department to spend a full day in the building and to 
carry out their various functions — continual contact with students 
and fellow research workers, study and preparation of seminars, and 
various research programs. 

A number of research projects are under way in a small number of 
rooms scattered over the University. The new facilities will enable 
more careful control and direction of the present studies and will 
allow expansion to new areas which demand special conditions. Chief 
among these are: 

The Child Behavioral and Research Center, which assumes special 
significance with the increasing understanding in Israel of the need for 
study of child development; the Clinical Division, with the offices of 
the staff psychologists engaged in the training of graduate students in 
diagnosis, therapy and counseling; the Graduate Seminar Rooms, 
which have been planned for maximum silence; the Laboratory and 
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Clinical Seminar Library, where special seminar papers, theses, texts, 
microfilms, psychological diagnostic tests and laboratory manuals and 
test manuals will be available for advanced and graduate students and 
staff; Staff Offices and Work Rooms, providing individual and jointly- 
shared offices for a staff which stands today (1969) at close to sixty;, 
the Personality and Social Research Unit, which will be occupied by 
research teams studying the individual and society; the Animal and 
Physiological Laboratory, a separate unit with double windows, float- 
ing floors, acoustic ceilings, silicate walls, isolation doors, and artificial 
automatic controlled lighting to enable adequate rearing and experi- 
mental treatment of animals; the Calculating Machine Room, with a 
small computer and a number of statistical computation machines for 
the use of students and staff; the Students' Experimental Psychology 
Training Laboratory, where six groups or pairs of students can per- 
form studies at the same time under the supervision of instructors; the 
Social Behavior Teaching and Research Center for studies in human 
relations, group dynamics, group therapy, attitude change, groups dis- 
cussions, and general teaching and research in the behavior of the 
individual in various social situations. 

Observation and TV recording facilities are available here, and 
various stimuli can be introduced from outside the room by arrange- 
ment of electronic remote-control; the Small Group Behavioral 
Study Center, where a network of rooms around a eeutral observation 
room enables researches of individual and group behaviors (com- 
munication, small group dynamics, rumor studies, etc.); the Cognitive 
Psychology Research Unit, which will conduct studies in cognitive 
psychology (cognitive controls, information processes, perceptual 
constancies) requiring very careful control of enviroiunental conditions 
(light, sound, temperature, moisture); the Technical Unit for the 
maintenance and development of laboratory equipment; the Re- 
search Center in Human rsychophysiolgy, Motivation and Emotion, 
which will provide very accurate control of sound, light, and other 
conditions by the use of two special isolation chambers. The set-up 
provides special arrangements for various physiological measures 
of the individual in the isolation chamber, and studies in fields 
such as sensory deprivation, dreams and their physiological accom- 
paniments and psychological stress can be performed here; and the 
Perception Research Unit, with carefully sound-proofed rooms with 
light control for studies in perception (tachistoscopic, phiphenomena, 
flicker fusion, dark adaptation, econic short-term anu long-term 
memory, etc.). 

Among the special research projects slated for this Department are 
studies of Cognitive Controls; Delinquency, Occupational Preferences 
and its Structure amongst Israeli High-School Students; Content 
Analysis and Study of Attitudes Relating to Arabs; and Dreams and 
Theory of the Mind. 



PART III— APPENDI CES 

Tn planning its visit to Israel, the subcommittee encountered sub- 
stantial difficulty in locating English-language materials which ade- 
quately describe tho Israoli educational system. Howevor, while in 
Israel the subcommittoo compiled a number of documents which 
should bo useful to students and to tho genoral public. These docu- 
ments arc reprinted below: 

Appendix 1 — International research programs in Israel of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 
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Abbreviations of U.S. Government Agencies 

AEC — Atomic Energy Commission 

AGRICULTURE — Department of Agriculture 

ARS — Agricultural Research Service 

COMMERCE — Department of Commerce 

ESSA — Environmental Science Services Administration 

NBS — National Bureau of Standards 

DEFENSE — Department of Defense 

AIR FORCE — Department of the Air Force 

EOAR — European Office of Aerospace Research 

ARMY — Department of the Army 

ERS — European Research Office, U.S. Army 

NAVY — Department of the Navy 

ONR — Office of Naval Research 

HEW — Department of Health, Education, and Wcliare 

OE — Office of Education 

PHS— Public Health Service 

CPEHS — Consumer Protection and Environmental Health Service 

HSMHA — Health Services and Mental Health Administration 

NIH — National Institutes of Health 

SUS — Social and Rehabilitation Service 

INTERIOR — Department of the Interior 

BCF — Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 

FWPCA — Federal Water Pollution Control Administration 

OSW — Office of Saline Water 

NSF — National Science Foundation 

SMITHSONIAN — Smithsonian Institution 

m 
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TABLE l.-U.S. GOVERNMENT INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH PROGRAM IN ISRAEL, AS OF JULY 1, 1969. BY U.S. 

GOVERNMENT AGENCY 

(Funds In 1,000 IL| 



U.S. Government agency 



AEC 

Agriculture.... 
Commerce 

ESSA 

NBS 

Oefense 

Air Force.. 

Army 

Navy 



HEW. 



OE 

PHS/NIH (Public Law 480). 

PHS/NIH ($ appr.) 

Other PHS agencies 

SRS 

Interior 

BCF. 

FWPCA 

osw 

NSF 

Smithsonian 

Total 



Number ot 



projects active 

July 1,1969 June 30, 1969) 3 



Actual expen* 
ditures in 
fiscal vear 1969 
(July 1 1968 to 



Estimated > 
expenditures 
in fiscal year 
1970 (July 1 1969 
to June 30, 1970) 



2 


618 


110 


88 


6,638 


6,701 


14 


1,666 


522 


3 


969 


215 


11 


697 


307 


39 


4,042 


T7049 


28 


3,087 


733 


4 


237 


38 


7 


718 


278 


94 


8,705 


9.177 


4 


324 


241 


17 


3,148 


1,582 


17 


466 


703 


42 


3,294 


5.738 


14 


1,473 


913 


7 


1.188 


1,321 


0 


0 




2 


546 


522 


5 


547 


799 


1 


3.218 


3, 250 


12 


1,314 


929 



257 27,389 23,059 



•Obtained by dividing total funds for each project by duration of project in years. Sums do not include any funds which 
might be expended in fiscal year 1970 for new projects or extension of ongoing projects negotiated in fiscal year 1970. 
> Oita suoolied bv U.S. Government iMnciet. 
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TABLE II. — U.S. GOVERNMENT INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH PROGRAM IN ISRAEL, BY COLLABORATING 
INSTITUTION, AS OF JULY 1. 1969 



Institution 



Number of 
projects 



Estimated ex- 
penditures in 
1,000 IL for pe- 
riod July 1, 1969 
to June 30, 1970 



American School of Oriental Research 

Bar-llan University 

Carnt|ia Museum 

Central Bureau of Statistics 

Centre lor Policy Studies 

Donolo Hospital 

Hadassah Medical Organization 

Hebrew Union College 

The Hebrew University ol Jerusalem 

The Hebrew University-Hadassah Medical School 

The Hebrew University-Hadassah School of Dental Medicine.. 

Henrietta Szold Institute 

Hydronautics. Inc 

ILAN— Israel Foundation for Handicapped Children 

Institute of Research on Kibbutz Education 

Institute for Fibres and Forest Products Research 

Israel Atomic Energy Commission 

Israel Institute of Applied Social Research 

Israel Institute lor Biologicil Research 

Israel Journal of MtdicalSciences 

Israel Program for Scientific Translations 

Israel Soil Conservation Service 

Ministry of Heallh 

Ministry of Social Welfare 

National Physical Laboratory 

Negev Institute for Arid Zone Research 

Plant Protection Department, Ministry of Agriculture 

Rimbam Hospital 

Rocoff Medical Research Hospital 

Rothschild Hospital 

Sea Fisheries Research Station _ 

Sinai Research A Davelopment Co., Ltd 

Smithsonian Astrophysical Laboratory 

Smithsonian Research Foundation 

Standards Institution of Israel 

Soil Erosion Research Station 

State University of Naw Yorfc 

Tech n ion 

Tel Aviv University 

Tel Hashomer Hospital 

Texes Technological Collate 

University of Arizona 

University of Missouri 

Veterinary Institute 

Vofcani Institute of Agricultural Research 

The Wefemann Institute of Science 

W.U.O. Mothercraft Training and Child Cere Center 

Total 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

1 

61 

28 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 
7 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

27 

9 

13 

1 

1 

2 
3 

20 

21 

1 



175 

0 

72 

83 

70 

64 

1,605 

240 

3,817 

2,724 

336 

52 

0 

102 

88 

148 

139 

338 

679 

240 

3,250 

80 

240 

0 

150 

238 

50 

211 

0 

29 

330 

35 

0 

28 

76 

68 

0 

1,100 

629 

2,333 

15 

70 

17 

299 

1,321 

1,394 

114 



257 



23,059 



TABLE lll.-U.S. GOVERNMENT INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH PROGRAM IN ISRAEL, BY MAJOR FIELDS OF SCIENCE, 

AS OF JULY l, 1969 







Estimated expenditures 




Projects still active 


In 1.000 IL for period 
July 1, 1969 to June 30, 1970 


Field of science 


Number Percent ol 


Estimated Percent ol 




total 


expenditures total 



Lie sciences (egriculturat sciences; biological, end 

medical sciences) 

Physical sciences (physical sciences proper; engineering 

sciences; mathematical sciences) 

Social end educational sciences 

Science information 

Total 



129 


50 


11,524 


50 


69 


37 


4,901 


21 


29 


11 


3,067 


13 


3 


2 


3,567 


16 


257 


100 


23,059 


100 
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APPENDIX 2. -PUBLIC LAW 480 EDUCATION RESEARCH PR01ECTS IN ISRAEL (Continuing)' 



Title 



Amount of 
Office of 

Project director and Education 

institution support Dates of project 



1. The Identification of Intelligent and Creative Students Dr. Moshe Smilansky, 

From Culturally Deprived Hornet Henrietta Szold Institute. 

2. Role of Readiness, Enriched Experience, and Manipu- Dr. Abraham Minkowich, 

latory Activities in the Instruction of Mathematics. Hebrew University. 

3. Physiological Maturation and the Development of Dr. Reuven Kohen-Rsz, 

Formal Thought in Adolescence. Hebrew University. 

4. Demands of Modern Technology as Reflected on the Rina Doron and Dr. Levin, 

Trends and Training in Vocational Schoolt Henrietta Szold Institute. 



$ 53* *481 

32,382 

31,048 

40,298 



DcL 1, 1963, to 
June 30.1970. 
Sept 1, 1964. to 
Dec. 31, 1§69* 
July 1, 1966, to 
Sept 30, 1969* 
1, 1966. to 



Jut] 



ly 1, 1966. to 
June 30, 1969* 



Total. 



157,209 



' Abstracts of all continuing projects attached. 

* Office of Education awaiting final report 

ABSTRACTS 

Bl. — The Identification of Intelligent and Creative Students from 
Culturally Deprived Homes 

Project Director: Moshe Smilauskv . 

Institution: The Henrietta Szold Institute. 

City/ Country: Jerusalem, Israel. 

Duration of^>oject: October 1, 1963- June 30, 1970. 

Amount of Ottice of Education Support: $53,481. 

Purpose 

The objectives of the project are (1) to construct a battery of diagnostic tools 
designed to identify potentially intelligent and creative students from culturally 
deprived homes at the stage of transfer from elementary to secondary education, 
(2) to conduct a 4-year follow-up study of study of students selected with the aid 
of a/m tools, and placed in special enrichment programs, both in day schools and 
boarding institutions of academic, vocational, and preparatory teacher-training 
types, (3) to conduct a parallel follow-up study of students with similar abilities 
and socio-cultural background, who were not selected for special care, and of 
students with similar abilities but from different background. 

Methodology 

The construction and validation of tools and the observation of educational 
processes will be carried on simultneously. A diagnostic battery will be prepared 
and utilized on a sample of about 3,000 eighth grade pupils chosen as potential 
candidates because of their teachers’ recommendations, or school marks, or the 
results of the National eighth-grade survey of the Ministry of Education, or their 
own perception of their potentialities. Also, tools will be designed to evaluate the 
processes of adjustment and acculturation of the 14 year olds in schools boarding 
homes, and family, during the period of their secondary school education. Areas 
of rating will include behavior patterns in selected areas (as evaluated by teachers, 
instructors, friends, and the child himself) and values as expressed in attitudes 
towards various social and cultural problems. 

Coniributton to education 

As a consequence of mass immigration into Israel of people from underdeveloped 
countries in the Middle East, the percentage of children from culturally deprived 
homes in elementary schools is about 50%. Owing to the higher birtb rate in these 
sections of the population, it is estimated that the number of such pupils will 
rise in tin next few years and account for over 60% of the total elementary school 
population. On the other hand, the percentage of these children in secondary 
academic schools Is only 20%, and in higher education, 5%. For Israel therefore, 
this project has the immediate practical importance of: 

(a) creating new tools for the identification of potential talent from the 
large culturally deprived groups which are very inadequately represented in 
higher education and intellectual leadership; and, 

(b) aiding evaluation of experimental programs and suggesting new ap- 
proaches for the benefit of the above-mentioned group. 

To the administrators and educators of other countries the findings of the 
project may be important in their general theoretical implications ana as com- 
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parative case material that can be utilized in educational planning and th 2 ad- 
ministration of programs in related areas. 

B 2. — The Role of Readiness, Enriched Experience, and Manipulatory 
Activities in the Instruction of Mathematics 

Project Director: Abraham Minkowich. 

Institution: The Hebrew University. 

City/Country: Jersusalem, Israel. 

Duration of Project: September 1, 1964- December 31, 1969. 

Amount of Office of Education Support: $32,382. 

Purpose: 

The five primary objectives of the project are (I) to construct and standardize 
a Readiness Test comprising elementary skills and concepts which are belived to 
be present in the normal child at school age (2) to investigate the relationships 
between readiness, intelligence, and socio-cultural background and their impact 
upon the child’s progress in arithmetic (3) to ascertain the influence of systematic 
guidance and supervison of teachers upon the effectiveness of their arithmetic 
instruction (4) to intensively observe and evaluate two teaching methods (the 
“Cuisenaire — Gattegno Method” and one developed in this study based upon the 
developmental theory of Piaget) which will be comparable in their purposeful and 
systematic effort to develop mathematical concepts and reasoning through prob- 
lem solving and manipulatory activities with concrete materials but which will 
differ in the types of problems and materials used and the concepts emphasized, 
and (5) to test the appropriateness of each of the two approaches for children with 
different degrees of readiness and intelligence as well as with varying socio-cultural 
backgrounds. 

Methodology 

An extensive study of the current method of teaching mathematics in Israeli 
schools and the two methods mentioned above will be conducted on 60-70 classes 
(approximately 3,000 pupils) during two years, starting at the beginning of the 
first grade. Two groups of schools will be chosen: Group “A” will constitute a 
pupil-population with a normal socio-cultural background (parents from European 
countries); Group “B” will be drawn from immigrant settlements with children 
of parents from underdeveloped countries. The two groups will each be equally 
subdivided into two experimental groups to test the "Cuisenaire-Gattegno 
Method” and the “Enrichment Method” and one control group. Systematic 
guidance of the teachers and observation of the classes will be provided. The fol- 
lowing types of data will be gathered: (1) readiness scores in arithmetics (2) I.Q. 
Scores (3) method of teaching arithmetics (4) socio-cultural backgrounds of 
parents (5) evaluation of teachers and classes by observers (6) achievement scores 
in skills and comprehension (7) results of replicated experiments in the six groups 
assigned for intensive study. The data will be analyzed by Interaction Variance 
techniques. 

Contribution to education 

It is believed that the present study, i! carried out successfully, will result in 
theoretical as well as practical contributions to elementary education in general — 
and to education in culturally deprived communities in particular. 

B 3.— Physiological Maturation and the Development of Formal Thought 

AT AdOLEBECENC . 

Project Director: Reuven Kohen-Raz. 

Institution: The Hebrew University. 

City/Country: Jerusalem, Israel. 

Duration of Project: July I, 1965-September 30. 1969. 

Amount of Office of Education Support: $31,048. 

Purpose 

To investigate the relationship between physiological maturation and the 
development of formal thought, testing the assumption that the decisive phases 
in development of formal thought occur at the threshold of adolescence. 

Contribution to education 

If it can be proved that relationship exists and its timing, education measures to 
foster intellectual development of culturally deprived populations can be more 
effldently timed and programed at optional periods of higher mental development. 
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Selection procedures in different streams and types of education could be rendered 
more valid by including measures of physiological maturation and organism age. 

Methodology 

Three age groups (9-14 years) of both sexes, 40 students each for total of 240 
will be investigated for 14 months for physiological and formal thought development. 
Hypothesis will be tested by analysis of variance, as physiological and formal 
thought changes occur. 

B.4^-Demands of Modern Technology as Reflected on the Trends and Training in 

Vocational Schools. 

Project Director: Rina Doron and Dr. Levin. 

Institution: The Henrietta Szold Institute. 

Duration of Project: July 1, 1966-June 30, 1969. 

Amount of Office of Education Support: $40,298. 

Purpose 

To assess the predicted demands of industry on (1) the professional manpower 
structure and it3 effects on vocational training (2) the preferred type of training 
for various classes of vocations (3) the aspects of vocational training curricula 
which need to be stressed or changed. 

Contribution to education 

To modify vocational training so that graduates of vocational schools will be 
flexible enough to adapt themselves to technological changes. 

Methodology 

(1) Preparing instruments to gain information required by research consulting 
experts in industry; (2) classifying jobs according to kind ot education required; 
(3) collecting information about training needed for each “group” of jobs including 
type and level of curricula needed; (4) interviews with industrial administrators 
and engineers will be carried out. 



. PUBLIC LAW 480 EDUCATION RESEARCH PROJECTS IN ISRAEL (COMPLETED)* 



Title of report 



Project director/institution 



Amount of 
Office of 
Education 

support Dates of project 



1. A battery of tests on general educational de* 

velpf v.ent for postelementary schools. 

2. The improvement of written expression and com- 

position in the mother tongue. 

3. The identity and culture values of high school 

pupils in Israel. 

4. Development of diagnostic analytical and me* 

chanlcal ability tests through facet design and 
analysis. 

5. The development and uses evaluation of self- 

instructional programs in Israel. 

6. Study of biologv teaching and the prospeet of 

adaptation ofthe BSCS program for nigh school. 

7. A proposal for a master plan for research of the 

sociological aspect of education in Israel. 

8. Diagnostic effectiveness ot facet designed testa. . 

9. Preparation ot teachers for vocationaMechnical 

schools in Israel. 



10. Schoolchildren’s games 

11. Impact of education on career expectation Qnd 

mobility. 

12. Some problems of educating a national minority. . 

Total ; 



Yoseph Levin, Henrietta Szold 
Institute. 

Zvi Adar, Hebrew University. ... 

Simon N. Herman, Hebrew 
University. 

Louis Guttman, Israel Institute 
of Applied Social Research. 

Paul Jacobs, Henrietta Gzofd 
Institute. 

Alexander Barest:, Ministry of 
Education and Culture. 

Samuel N. Eisenstadt, Hebrew 
University. 

Louis Gutimsn, HenrleUeSiold 
Institute. 

Haim Hanani, Technion Re* 
search and Development 
Foundation. 

Rlvka Eiferman, Hebrew 
University. 

Joseph 8en*0avid, Hebrew 
University. 

Samuel N. Eisenstadt, Yochanan 
Pares, Hebrew University. 



821.786 

25,317 

43,483 

25,666 



1963. to 
L 30, I960, 
i, 1963. to 
. 30, 1966. 
1,1963 to 
31 1. 1967. 



44,961 

15,000 

4.833 

9.833 
9,793 



Oct 1, 1963, to 
Sept 30, 1965. 
July 1.1964, to 
June 30, 1965. 

Do 

Sept. 1, 1964. to 
Aug. 30, 1965. 
Oct f, 1964. to 
Sept 30, 1968. 



60,428 

30,850 

23,156 

315,106 



Apr. 1, 1964, to 
Dec. 12. 1967. 
Oct 1, M. to 
Mar. 31. 1968. 
Oct. 1, 19&. to 
Sept 30, 1968. 




1 Abstracts of all completed projects attached 
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ABSTRACTS 

Al. — Construction op a Set op Instruments in Order To Assess Achieve- 
ments, Aptitudes, and Attitudes op Students in Post-Elementary 
Schools in Israel (Title op Final Report: A Battery op Tests on General 
Educational Development for Post-Elekentary Schools) 

Project Director: Yoseph Levin. 

Institution: The Henrietta Szold Institute. 

City/Country: Jerusalem, Israel. 

Duration of Project: October 1, 1963-September 30, 1966. 

Amount of Office of Education Support: $21,786. 

Purpose 

There are three main objectives: 

(1) Improving the reliability and validity of the examinations now in use; 

(2) Developing new instruments for assessing aptitudes and achievements; 

(3) Improving teachers 1 assessments of students' achievements and general 
development. 

All these are needed for improving curriculum mehtods of instruction and 
guidance both during secondary education, and for subsequent choice of a career. 

Contribution to education 

Several researches conducted recently in Israel point to the urgent necessity 
of improving methods of evaluation now in use in post-elementary schools. The 
rigid system of examinations now in use prefer some achievements over others, 
and are constructed with homogenous requirements so that only a certain type 
of the population is capable of passing them. It is hoped that the assessing in- 
struments to be developed will pay more attention to the fundamental aims ot the 
curriculum and test skills rather than memorized facts. New tests, or the improved 
reliability of existing tests will greatly aid in the assessment of a student's true 
achievement. 

Methodology 

Two groups of students will be selected. The first group, who will be in 10th 
grade on 1964-65 will be rated by achievement tests in Hebrew language and 
mathematics, a scholastic aptitude test, and teachers' assessments. These students 
were tested in the eighth grade survey tests, filled in a personal interest question- 
naire, took a battery of tests in language, mathematics, English, and intelligence. 
The second group, in 12th grade in 1964-65, were tested in 8th grade as well, 
and will be rated by attainments in their final examinations, a scholastic aptitude 
test, and teachers 7 assessments. 

The information thus gathered will relate to the degee of validity and reliability 
of achievement tests, graded as the difficulty objective, closed and half-dosed. 
Another criterion to examine the value of these tests will be their efficiency in 
giving the students consultation in various stages of post-elementary education. 

A 2. — Improvement op Written Expression and Composition in the Mother 

Tongue 



Project Director : Zvi Adar. 

Institution: The Hebrew University. 

City /Country: Jerusalem, Israel. 

Duration of Project: September 1, 1963- August 30, 1966. 

Amount of Office of Education Support: $25,317. 

Purpose 

The objectives are the analysis of current uses and misuse of written expression 
in the mother tongue and the cataloging of widespread errors; and the exploration 
of the possibility or methodical teaching of composition and the use of language with 
the aim of correcting the above-mentioned mistakes and errors. Through the 
testing of resulting methods, the researchers hope to ascertain the appropriate 
sequence of the teaching of various parts of the program, and to assess the in- 
fluence of other factors such as IQ, background, mother tongue, etc. 

Contribution to education 

It is hoped that the results of the research will give an insight into the sofar 
unexplored problems of the teaching of written expression, and will aid in the 
establishment of useful methods ana procedures of teaching. The investigation 
may give an insight into the possible influence of such methods on the progress 
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in other subjects, especially in the arts. Although the problems of written ex- 
pression in the Hebrew language are certainly most specific, some understanding 
of the general problems relating to other languages as well may result. 

Methodology 

Twenty groups of 20 students each from grades 9-11 will be chosen. These 
group3 will vary as to type of school, country of origin, IQ, cultural background, 
and language spoken at home. Booklets of exercises for pupils of experimental 
classes being developed, and accompanied by directory for teachers, will be dis- 
tributed. Teachers of experimental classes will be given special instructions. 
Research personnel will visit classes for observation and for the guidance of 
teachers. Questionnaires concerning teaching procedure evaluation of experimental 
methods and material will be filled out by teachers at the end of the first year. 
Data on IQ based on special tests, years in Israel, language spoken at home, 
methods of teaching composition, analysis of composition samples, and cultural 
background will be collected and analyzed by Analysis of Interaction Variance 
techniques. 

A 3. — Identity and Cultural Values of High School Pupils in Israel 

Project Director: Simon N. Herman. 

Institution: The Hebrew University. 

City /Country: Jerusalem, Israel. 

Duration of Project: September 1, 1963 — July 31, 1967. 

Amount of Office of Education Support: $43,483. 

Purpose 

The projects objectives are (1) to ascertain the essential facts about the cul- 
tural-national identity of Israel’s high-school youth, so as to provide a realistic 
basis for any desired action; and, (2) to obtain an understanding of the process 
of identity formation so as to provide guidelines for the development of an effective 
educational program. 

Contribution to education 

The problem of identity seems crucial to developing communities everywhere 
(and indeed also to more stabilized communities receiving an influx of new im- 
migrants). This study hopes to answer the question of how a common identity 
can be developed in a population of varied composition — a cultural identity which 
allows for a diversity of background and outlook, which flows out of, and receives 
its dynamic impetus from, the traditions of the past, which does not necessarily 
militate against segmental loyalties but integrates them into and subordinates 
them to the broader common loyalties. 

Methodology 

The study will center around the attitudes of high school pupils but will also 
concern itself with the attitudes of their parents and teachers. The data will be 
gathered in the following ways; (a) a preliminary questionnaire as part of a pilot 
study with about 150 high school and university students for the clearer definition 
of the relevant variables of the study and the refinement of the questionnaire, 
(b) an attitude questionnaire (open-end and closed questions to a sample of almost 
2,000 high school pupils in selected urban and rural areas, including kibbutzim 
and immigrant settlements, (c) a similar questionnaire to the parents of a sub- 
sample of these pupils, (d) a questionnaire to th* teachers of the relevant subjects 
in the classes investigated, (e) life history documents prepared by a subsample of 
the students tracing the development of their attitudes on relevant issues, (f) 
detailed interviews with a limited number of pupils and their parents, (g) a 
content analysis of texts used in teaching history and contemporary events in 
Israel. 

A4. — Development of Diagnostic Analytical and Mechanical Ability Tests 
Through Facet Design and Analysis 

Project Director: Louis Guttman. 

Institution: The Israel Institute of Applied Social Research. 

City/Country: Jerusalem, Israel. 

Duration of Project: November 1, 1963 — April 30, 1966. 

Amount of Office of Education Support: $25,666. 
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Purpose 

The aim of the proposed project is to develop a new tool for ^idance in the 
school system and for working youth. More discriminating measuring tools are 
required for further research into the relationship of general intelligence and 
mechanical aptitute and the degree of each required for success in vocational 
training. For this purpose it is proposed to develop two test batteries ; one a battery 
of tests of analytic intelligence based on a facet design; and the other of mechanical 
comprehension, the construction of which will also be based on an appropriate 
facet design. 

Contribution to education 

By means of these two batteries one would be able to examine such questions, 
as to whether the practice is justified of referring to vocational schools those 
students who are less successful in “academic” subjects. It will be possible to 
ascertain the requirements in terms of analytic intelligence on the one hand and 
of mechanical aptitude on the other, for different subjects of vocational training. 
Furthermore, the diagnosis of high analytic intelligence, holding promise for ad- 
vanced academic training, will be made possible. 

Methodology 

(a) Construction of tests — will consist in the refining of definitions and de- 
veloping additional tests, (b) Administration and Analysis. Samples of 200 subjects 
will be drawn from the 3rd, 6th, 7th, 9th and 11th grades. Half of the subjects 
from 9th and 11th grades will be drawn from vocational high schools and the 
other half from other high schools. Thus, some evidence of external validity of the 
mechanical comprehension tests can be obtained. The administration of these tests 
will be carried out in collaboration with the Ministry of Education. The tests 
will be given to another 300 subjects who are working in different vocations and 
not enrolled in high schools. The data will be punched on our cards and processed 
at our Institute. The subtests will be examined for scalability and the intercor- 
relation matrix will be analysed with a view of revealing the underlying structure, 
(c) Revision of tests. This phase will consist in an evaluation and revision of the 
tests in the light of the above analyses. The revised version of the tests will have 
to be tried out again and analysed in the above fashion. 

A 5. — Adaptation of Programmed Learning Materials for Different 

School Systems (Title of Final Report: The Development and Uses 

Evaluation of Self-Instructional Programs in Israel) 

Project Director: Paul Jacobs. 

Institution: The Henrietta Szold Institute. 

City/Country: Jerusalem, Israel. 

Duration of Project: October 1, 1963-September 30, 1965. 

Amount of Office of Education Support: $44,961. 

Purpose 

Improvement of instruction in different types of post-elementary schools (col- 
lege-preparatory, vocational, agricultural, etc.) on different levels by using the 
programming method. 

Contribution to education 

The Israeli factors dealing with the education and teaching of adolescent youth 
have always been comcerned with the problem of improving methods of teaching 
in post-elementary schools. When they heard of the method of programmed learn- 
ing, they became interested in establishing it in Israel, so as to make secondary 
education more efficient. The insights gained from this research should benefit 
the students of secondary education in Israel. 

Methodology 

The experimental and control groups will total about 2000 students from dif- 
ferent types of post-elementary college-schools. The project will be conducted in 
mathematics and English* At the beginning of the project a set of tests will be 
given to the whole population of the experiment and control. It will include a 
battery of atandardir id tests in language, vocabulary, mathematics and English, 
and a set of intellectual aptitude tests. The aim of these tests will be to determine 
the standard of ability and knowledge of the experimental and control groujps. 
The adapted material will be introduced in the experimental classes, and having 
studied each stage for a few weeks, these classes will be tested as to achievement, 
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and evaluated for the purposes of comparison and criticism of the method, the 
instruction, the material, etc. Achievement tests will be given at the end or the 
year to measure the standard of achievement of the classes which were taking part 
in the experiment as against the same courses among the control- classes which 
were studying according to the traditional method. This test will be also compared 
with the test given to these students at the beginning of the project. 

A 6. — Study op Biology Teaching and the Prospect op Adaptation op the 
BSCS Program For High Schools in Israel 

Project Director: Alexander Barash. 

Institution: Ministry of Education and Culture. 

City/Country: Jerusalem, Israel. 

Duration of Project: July 1, 1964- June 30, 1966. 

Amount of office of Education Support: $15,000. 

Purpose 

The objectives are to study the historical and social background of biology 
teaching, and its trends in the Israeli schools, and to study the curricula of the 
various high schools in Israel; to inqure into the aims and methods of biology 
teaching in high schools in other countries, to study the suggested changes in order 
to adapt biology teaching to local conditions, ana to study the B.S.C.S. program 
in particular with a view to adapting it to schools in Israel, and the feasibility of 
using this program to improve the teaching of biology in Israel. 

Contribution to education : 

The rapid development of the biological sciences in modern times has far out- 
distanced the methods and achievements of its teaching, with the following results: 

(1) institutions of higher learning suffer from a lack of suitably prepared 
matriculants among their applicants; 

(2) students who discontinue* their studies of the biological sciences after 
leaving high school lag far behind the demands of modem life on civilized man ; 

(3) in Israel the biological sciences have a special significance, both for the 
development of agriculture, and for the general education of young people. 

Suggestions for improvement have been proposed by teachers in schools and 
universities. Refor. ', however, must be based on detailed investigation into the 
objectives. This has not yet been done. 

Methodology: 

There are two methods of approach: 

(1) Inquiry irto existing practices in Israel by questionnaires to teachers 
to determine cumcula, methods, and conditions of work, and inviting sug- 
gestions for improvement; achievement tests; questionnaires to teachers in 
institutions of higher learning to determine preparedness of matriculants 
for further study. 

(2) study of improved methods in other countries, and of the B.S.C.S. 
program in particular through comparison of curricula and textbooks of other 
countries; detailed study of B.S.C.S. program and the adaptations required 
for its use in Israel; preparation of experimental texts to be tried out in 
selected schools. 



A 7. — A Proposal for a Master Plan for Research of the Sociological 
Aspects of Education in Israel 

Project Director: Samuil N. Eisenstadt. 

Institution: The Hebrew University. 

City/Country: Jerusalem, Israel. 

Duration of Project: July 1, 1964 — June 30, 1965. 

Amount of Office of Education Support: $4,833. 

Purpose m . 

The egalitarian Israeli society is being forced to establish special educational 
frameworks and methods for children of lower social strata since they fail to re- 
spond to the “classical” educational frameworks. The question is not only whether 
these new frameworks will create barriers between the different ethnic groups but 
also whether they will offer the expected possibilities for fast mobility. For these 
reasons it is proposed: 

(1) The investigation of the ideological and structural changes of Aliyat 
Hanoar {“Youth Aliyah”) and the differential educational efficiency of both 
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old and new frameworks — in terms of their formal educational achievements, 
their role in selection and the students’ identification with the symbols and 
ideals of the organization. 

(2) An investigation of kibbutz education and its major changes, mainly 
in the adolescent age groups. 

The intensive educational treatment of exceptionally gifted students among 
the oriental Jewish groups on the other hand raises the questions of both the pos- 
sibility of creating alienated elites, as well as the problem of whether a social and 
cultural gap between the occidentals and gifted orientals, and the majority of 
the orientals will be strengthened. It is therefore suggested: 

(1) An investigation into a number of newly established educational 
frameworks which were designed mainly or exclusively for young people of 
oriental origin, in order to determine the success of such frameworks in im- 
parting Israeli culture and their role in the selection ot these youngsters into 
social positions. 

(2) An investigation of the educational processes of the exceptionally 

§ ifted youths of oriental origin in terms of a) the general social images they 
evelop, b) their orientation towards their group ot origin, as well as c) their 
success after the completion of school. 

Contribution to education 

With the growth of research activities in the field of education in Israel, it has 
been found that a systematic survey cf trends and activities in the various fields 
is called for. It is felt that such a survey would also be of value to other societies in 
a similar stage of development. The problem of the concept of egalitarianism in 
education versus education as a means of social selection seems to be of special 
interest to other developing countries. In many of these countries, the seemingly 
egalitarian education (of little differentiation and educational alternatives) 
leaves considerable parts of the youth too advanced to return to traditional roles, 
but without adequate preparation to be absorbed into meaningful roles. Israel 
could furnish a number of cases for the study of institutionalization of educational 
fields, the nature of which in the past has been voluntary. The problem is theoreti- 
cally relevant to developing countries and to the educational histories of other 
societies. 

) Methodology 

; The relevant data will be gathered in the follo\dng ways: 

5 (a) analysis of all existing literature 

: (b) analysis of all relevant statistical data 

| (c) field trips — systematic observation of the educational activities in the 

various fields, and focused interviews with the leading educators in these 
; fields 

; (d) report 

A8 — The Analysis of Diagnostic Effectiveness of a Facet Design Battery 
of Achievement and Analytical Ability Tests 

| Project Director: Louis Guttman. 

1 r Institution: The Henrietta Szold Institute. 

City/Conntry: Jerusalem, Israel. 

1 Duration of Project: September 1, 1964-August 30, 1965. 

Amount of Office of Education Support: $9,833. 

I Purpose 

\ 1 The purpose of the present proposal is to make a deeper and more fundamental 

analysis of the internal structures of the specially designed battery of diagnostic 
> and intelligence tests administered in 1962 by the Ministry of Education to a large 

i nation-wide sample of school children in grades 2, 4, 6, and 8, in order to study 

j their diagnostic properties with respect to the atvlities for which they have been 

j designed. In particular, the hypothesis will be tested that there exist stages of 

l development of achievement within each area, in the sense of a certain type of 

| multivariate distribution between subtests. Furthermore, the hypothesis will be 

! tested that certain kinds of systematic difficulties exist, which are diagnosable by 

! special facet design of distractors. Finally, the structure of the interrelations be- 

tween achievement tests and analytical ability tests will be examined. 

' Contribution to education 

| Revealing what are and what are not developmental stages in the learning 

process may have important repercussions on teaching methods, and certainly 



for the diagnosis of difficulties for individual pupils. Also, it will aid in the under- 
standing of what is the structure of the interrelations between different concepts 
that a child is capable of grasping simultaneously. What is involved here is a 
principle test of construction, which is transferable from culture to culture, even 
though no test per se need be transferable. 

Methodology 

The data to be analysed have already been gathered for the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation for immediate administrative purposes of the Ministry. The present pro- 
posal is to go more deeply into these data in order fco take fuller advantage of the 
test design to obtain fundamental knowledge about the educational process. The 
present proposal is to transfer all the data to punch cards, and to make the nec- 
essary tabulations on the complete data of the interelations among tests and 
subtests needed for the desired diagnostic structural analysis. No new fieldwork 
is needed, but only data processing. All the data processing will be done with the. 
facilities of the Israel Institute of Applied Social Research. 

A 9. — Preparation op Teachers for Vocational and Technical Schools 

in Israel 



Project Director: Haim Hanani. 

Institution: The Technion Research and Development Foundation, Ltd. 

City/Country: Haifa, Israel. 

Duration of Project: October 1, 1964 — September 30, 1968. 

Amount of Office of Education Support: $9,793. 

Purpose 

There presently is no institution in Israel for the training of teachers for tech- 
nical and vocational schools. In view of the planned industrial development, this 
is a serious lack. The Technion Research and Development Foundation, Ltd., 
would seem to be the natural institution for providing this service, but a study of 
appropriate curricula for training such teachers is of primary concern. 

Methodology 

A review of the present curricula and teaching methods in approximately 5-6 
vocational schools In Israel will be made. A study of curricula in the vocational 
schools of several foreign countries will also be conducted. The relationships be- 
tween the training of the present teachers and the achievement of students will 
be examined. The extent of practical workshop experience and laboratory work 
given students will be noted and related to achievement levels. An experiment 
using teachers of different training with matched classes will be conducted during 
the second year of the project. 

Contribution to education 

An investigation made by the Ministry of Labor, Ministry of Education, and 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry has shown that one of the most important 
problems in Israel’s industry is the training of technicians. There is no institute 
in Israel to prepare teachers and instructors for technical schools, and usually 
high school teachers are in charge of the theoretical subjects, and engineers in 
charge of the technical subjects. The only institute in Israel which has the possi- 
bility of preparing teachers for vocational schools and technical colleges is the 
Technion — Israel Institute of Technology. Some investigation is needed however, 
to develop the curricula which must be given to the future teachers. The findings 
of this research could be useful for other developing countries with a need for 
technically trained personnel. 

A 10 — SCHOOL CHILDREN’S GAMES 

Project Director: Rivka Eiferman 

Institution: The Hebrew University 

Cit /Country: Jerusalem, Israel 

Duuvfcion of Project: April 1, 1964-December 31, 1967 

Amount of Office of Education Support: $60,428 

Purpose 

The three objectives of the project are (1) to study the periodically “fashi on- 
able” games of primary school children as expressions of their cognitive and 
social needs and capacities (2) to assess to what extent characteristics of games 
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and game sequences are invariant over social groups and environmental settings, 
and to what extent they are depen doit on socio-psycho-logical factors associated 
with these variations in background (3) to determine the extent to which such 
socio-psychologic al factors represent aids or barriers to the diffusion of games 
among groups. 

Methodology 

The study will be divided into three phases. The Preparatory Phase, lasting 
10 months, will consist of intensive observation, aided by tape recorders and a 
movie-camera, in a restricted number of schools, streets, and homes in Jerusalem 
resulting in the preparation of two types of record sheets for observers during the 
Main Phase. The Main Phase, lasting 12 months, will consist of systematic re- 
cordings of children's games by observers (teachers, student^ and mothers) in 
* nine observation centers and twenty observation points (differentiated by the 

intensiveness of the observation) distributed throughout the country. During the 
Final Phase of fourteen months, observations will be continued in the nine ob- 
servation centers which will be reduced to observation points to enable limited 
continuation of the study on periodic sequences and their regularities. 

Contribution to education 

School children's games form an operationally definable and at the same time 
central segment of what may be termed the children's “unwritten culture.'' Ob- 
servations of children at play in groups may be the richest single source of infor- 
mation about their traditions, their readiness or reluctance to change, their moral 
codes, the nature of their direct interactions, the channels of communication and 
obstacles to such communication existing between one street comer and another, 
between different schools, and between different and more distant communities. 
Many games make demands on the child's memory, and some on their capacity 
for logical reasoning. They presuppose an ability to cooperate with other children, 
even in order to compete with them, and a certain cognitive and social develop- 
ment. For these reasons, a systematic study of periodic games stands out as in- 
dispensable to a comprehensive picture of the child's world. The present investi- 
gation will aim to fill the existing gaps in vhe systematic examination of school 
children at play together. 

A It — The Impact of Education on Career Expectations and Mobility 

Project Director: Joseph Ben-David. 

Institution: The Hebrew University. 

City/Country: Jerusalem, Isreal. 

Duration of Project: October I, 1964 — March 31, 1968. 

Amount of Office of Education Support: $30,850. 

Purpose 

The project aims to study the effects of the differences in the atmospheres of 
the academic type of secondary day school, the academic type of secondary 
evening school, and the vocational school on the level and kinds of career and 
mobility aspirations of 17 year old Israeli youth. The aspirations of 17 year olds 
will be compared with the actual experiences of career choice and mobility of 27 
1 year olds. 

Methodology 

The sample consists of 60 boys aged 16+ from one academic day high school, 
one academic evening high school and one vocational school leading to matricu- 
< lation — in each of the three main cities (540 boys). Similar samples of 26+ year 

olds, graduates of the same schools, will be used. The main independent variable 
is the type of school and its climate, and other variables to be controlled as far 
as sample size allows are family background, peer group, and communication 
media. The dependent variables are ideas, ideologies or other commitments con- 
cerning career choice in the country: perceived sources of information and influ- 
ence; career; and, evaluation of chances. A questionnaire w?U be the main 
instrument for gathering information about these variables. Observations, 
study and written material, individual talks and possibly group interviews 
with staff and students will be used to assess the school climates. The data will 
be analyzed by comparing the different and similar types of students in different 
schools, the 17 and 27 year olds, and the results with materials available from 
other countries. 
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Contribution to education 

The influence of schooling as a variable has been ill-defined. The exact n ®t-ure 
of the relationship of schooling of different types on career plans and mobility 
expectations has to be further investigated. Since education nowadays is increas- 
ingly regarded, not only as an end in itself, but also as an investment of economic 
importance, the understanding of its effects on career and mobility seems to be 
of considerable importance. This is particularly so in countries like Israel. It is 
hoped that the proposed study will be of direct practical relevance to educational 
planning in Israel, and to other developing countries as well. 

A 12 — Some Problems op Educating a National Minority 

Project Director: Samuel N. Eisenstadt and Yochanan Peres. 

Institution: The Hebrew University. 

City/Country: Jeruslalem, Israel. 

Duration of project: October 1, 1965-September 30, 1968. 

Amount of Office of Education Support: $23,156. 

Purpose 

To analyze to what extent and in what fields the various sections of the Israeli 
education system succeed in instilling an attachment to its basic values in the pu- 
pils of non-Jewish minorities, and in what way the educational influences in those 
spheres can be increased. The connection between two variables — the social iden- 
tity of the minority group, and the educational means used— will be investigated 
in relation to specific issues, as the influence of (1) various educational climates 
(e.g. intellectual, U.S., expressive) on the social identity of children coming from 
the minority groups (2) various subjects taught (3) joint U.S. separate education 
of different ethnic groups (4) teachers’ rationality, and (5) length of education. 

Contribution to education 

The effect of education on social change has been one of the subjects under 
debate among social scientists, particularly at present when a great number of 
countries are experiencing social change. The attempt to educate children of 
national minorities is a part of the social reality which most countries face, and is 
particularly significant in developing countries which are trying to use education 
of a vehicle for modernization. In Israel there are a number of minorities which 
differ in degree of their general identification with the state, therefore, the “edu- 
cational arena” in Israel gives a good basis for clarification of the soci-educational 
problems arising from contact between the educational system and a hostile 
minority. Research on this project will attempt to isolate the influence of educa- 
tion and should prove of value to all countries whose educational systems must deal 
with national minorities. 

Methodology 

The main sample will be 500 Arab high school students. The following sub- 
sample will serve as quasi control groups: (1) 200 Arab students from the upper 
classes of elementary schools (2) 50 Arab students studying in institutions of 
higher education (3) 200 Jewish high school students (4) 50 teachers teaching in 
Arab schools. Some interviews will be held with central personnel in Arab educa- 
tion; a questionnaire will be administered to the students; a content analysis of 
the main textbooks and curricula used in Arab schools will be conducted. Statis- 
tical analysis will be applied mainly to the data elicited from the questionnaire. 
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— 


— 


— 


d»»pii?o ieo »na 


Agricultural schools 


392 


281 


5 173 47 


— 


— 


— 


o»v»Vpn ido »na 


Other post-primary 
school i(3) 


— 


- - 144 


— 


— 




DWT»»-70 1D0 via 
Wono* 


Teacher’s training colleges 


368 


314 208 117 


42 


— 


— 


omnV mi via 
niauVi 


Other institutions 


i.r?23 


13404 13,658 11,047 


9.438 


6.098 


3,712 


onmt nnora 



, 1 /wiriVV (4) mon mn (J) .l/e* mVV ( 2 ) mwam (*) .o«iia*s o*iV> »h tm i*wn w(0 

,o«a» no viaa a*ivaVn mm oa» (4) 

(1) Up to 1954/55 indudes mainly public kindergartens. (2) Sot not* (2) to Table S/I. (3) So* not* (4) to Table S/I. 
(4) Thereof 1,199 pupils in msrins schools, 
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(i) wn n»a mv **V ,iw m*V on*oV« — .4 /t>"* mV 

TABLE S/4.— AVERAGE NUMBER OF PUPILS PER SCHOOL, BY TYPE OF SCHOOL(i) 
(1951/51—1968/69 ; e-arn it a*trn) 



Typo of School 


trarn 

1 Ml/49 


irarn 

1947/41 


i*arn 

1944/47 


**arn 

1940/41 


r*rn 

I9S4/57 


a**rn 

1951/52 


ioonn*a ho 


TOTAL 


aiu 


§249.9 


2417 


2314 


2042 


1722 


tan 


Hebrew Education 


247J 


§246.8 


237.9 


2JJJ 


2044 


09.7 


na» *ps*n 


Primary schools 


311.0 


§313.0 


307.4 


3143 


274.4 


2172 


D* 1 HD* 100 TO 


School* for handiesppod 


•7.9 


84.1 


8S.7 


443 


79.7 


S4J 


omma ioo to 


children 
















School* for working youth 


47.7 


44.9 


37.9 


37.2 


394 


52.1 


nnaw onn* too to 


Secondary schools 


305.9 


309.1 


307.9 


2972 


218.9 


1902 


frown 100 TO 


Secondary evening schools 


105.9 


1243 


I30J 


140.1 


131.7 


ns 


ait *r Drown ioo to 


Continuation da*MO 


77.9 


7S.4 


840 


77.4 


45.1 


44.1 


Tranmn*a 


Vocational schools 


194.7 


190.0 


149.4 


I9S.9 


138.7 


II 1.9 


o**mpai» to 


Agricultural schools 


249.1 


2422 


235.4 


193.0 


I4S.4 


1393 


Drot*pn 100 TO 


Other post •primary *chools(l) 


— 


— 


37.9 


394 


— 


— 


(»)onn* d«i»>-?» ioo to 


Preparatory tisaso* for too* 


299.3 


272.9 


27S3 


] 






o*na* ms to* dido 


chert' training coi!eges(3) 








| I44J 


179.7 


175.7 


(4)miM*1 


Teachers' training collegia/)) 


I33J 


1543 


131 j0 


1 






(s)mm*i omo* mo to 


Arab Education 














*ait i«*n 


trimary schools 


305.9 


2944 


2884 


2210 


214.4 


2/4.4 


d**iiq* ioo *na 



n'aon it lWaj wauVi ma to* mroa (3) ,i/o*s m** («) run nm (i) .i/d-v « i>> (*) mm ran (i) 

.maaVt on»* rrro to pa 

(1) See now (I) to TsWe S/I . (J) See nots (4) to Table S/I . (3) Up to 1944/45 including preparatory ciis*. fcr Teachers* 

Training Colleges among teachers* training Col logos. 



(i) wn mp *bV ,ni)*9V onnsVn y:n»» — *S/v"* mV 



TABLE S/5.— AVERAGE NUMBER OF PUPILS PER CLASS, BY TYPE OF SCHOOL(i) 
(1951/52-1968/69 ; u-arn it a**rn) 



Type of School 


tram 

1948/49 


tram 

IM7/48 


rawi 

1944/47 


n*arn 

1940/41 


T**Dn 

I9S4/57 


a**Dn 

1951/52 


•wen n*a w 


TOTAL 


274 


284 


284 


384 


294 


244 


tan io 


Htbroor Education 


27.4 


212 


27.9 


30./ 


293 


244 


*iat i«*n 


Primary school* 


28.3 


29.1 


28.7 


313 


313 


273 


d**tw 100 TO 


Schools for hsndicapped 


I4.S 


14.9 . 


14.4 


IS3 


15.7 


13.9 


DHnVP 100 TO 


children 
















Schools for working youth 


14.9 


IS.9 


IS2 


173 


172 


IM 


anav onta* ioo to 


Secondary schools 


31.4 


314 


31.7 


34.7 


30.9 


314 


wwn ioo to 


Secondary evening schools 


23.3 


24. S 


27.3 


304 


27.9 


23.9 


ait *r trown ioo to 


Continuation classes 


22.0 


22.0 


232 


23./ 


21.9 


2/3 


Tronnwa 


Vocational schools 


242 


273 


27.3 


274 


192 


20.4 


orontpo 100 TO 


Agricultural schools 


292 


29.9 


292 


29.4 


242 


24.8 


□rotten 100 TO 


Other post-primary schoots(2) 


— 


— 


203 


232 


— 


— 


Worn* oroic*-** ito to 


Preparatory classes lor tee* 


33.8 


34.1 


33.0 I 






1 


d*ho* mo to* /ro*ao 


chars' training colleges/*) 








> 294 


242 


' 


(*)/ro»*i 


Teachers* training collages/}) 


28.0 


293 


24.7 j 






1 


(3)/ma*i D*ita*ni» to 


Arab Education 














*ait *p J,n 


Primary schools 


32.7 


32.4 


3/4 


29.2 


3/4 


3/4 


o**no* ioo *na 



.4/d** m** (3) mtn ran (a) .!/»** m** (Q mw ran (*) .i/d'* m** (*) mtn ran (») 

(1) See not* (i) to table S/I. (I) Sot not# (4) to Tibia S/I. (3) Soonou (3) to Tablo S/4. 
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wo >yv /nmv sinwi mow iiiim ,om& — ,6/\j"* mb 

TABLE S/6.— TEACHERS, TEACHING POSTS AND WORK-UNITS, BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 
(1965/66—1968/69 ;u*»n w i'am) 





Wrmaa row 

WfHi: Unfcs(J) 


room nnwa 
Teaching Poses 


anw 

Teachers 




Type of School 


o*am 

1960/49 


irawn 

1967/60 


o-atn 

1960/69 


n'arn 

1967/68 


Wrarn-varn 

1965/46-1966/67(2) 


iaon roa iw 




Hebrew Education 




naa v a ’ n 




TOTAL 


27,091 


21.472 


19,141 


36450 


(4K29 jm) 


ban 


Primary schools 


17.231 


16.485 


23.015 


21.609 


19420 


LWWIW’M 


Schools for handicap pod 


1.170 


1.107 


1,560 


1.4)4 


1.269 


owonao to 


children 














Schools for working youth 


196 


175 


391 


362 


294 


onaw Q'nvti lao to 


Poet primary schools (1) 
— Total 


7,937 


7.116 


12.965 


11,867 


0.142 


(l)OW0**ip 180 TO 
^an - 


Secondary schools 


3.620 


1,206 


5.260 


4417 


3.669 


D'Wn 100 TO 


Secondary evening 
schools 


00 


90 


247 


270 


271 


D*wn ioo to 
ai* bv 


Continuation daaee 


057 


m 


1,5*9 


1.620 


1.40) 


froa roroa 


Vocational schools 


2,435 


2.104 


44)1 


4.402 


244) 


o^orrpa ioo to 


Agricultural schools 


Sll 


440 


032 


722 


S4S 


B"*Vpniw to 


Other poet •primary 
schools 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1)0 


TO’ij 1D0 TO 

annx 


Preparatory desses to 
teachers training 


234 


192 


390 


200 


422 


mu /TOTO 

iraiiVi omo^ 


colleges 














Teachers 1 training coil ages 


SSO 590 

Are* Education 


1,214 


1,304 


’ant 1»»n 


muaVi waft rrra to 


TOTAL 


8,1)1 


1,910 


2440 


2.271 


(4)(2,«00) 


ban io 


Thereof: primary schools 


1.910 


1,73) 


2,289 


2,068 


1.030 


ewosiBo to :nrs 



row aisrm (3) .rarnV owro #*iasn roo»n^m T ll,rw * * fi’svua (*) . .I/D'* (2) niw ron 0) 

oman 5an ioa i* /tts^s «m anar laon to *a«a imt 5aa Has nnra nans mw (<) .nr ?id!> man mn - mia» 
.eman 9aa *p pai *iwn to nia ha a*iwn idoo oia*a r* wiwn jnaa ,nnx ass p haj 

(1) Set note (l) to Table S/I. (1) 0*u In the pest-primary Hebrew education refer to 1965/66, (5) Forth* method 

of computlni • work unit — e*e introduction to this chapter. (4) A teacher teaching in more thin ons school. it included 
in each type of school in which he teepee, but fn total tetchen only once; Hence the discrepancy between the total number of 
teachers in all typos of schools and cecal teacher*. 
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pm yiijw ,n***v nsipn ,r\vP nwa> ,y>» ,i*n *a> ,om»i *n»j — .7/o"> m5» 
(nay T'J’n) nx-nna n»*»vi nunina n»ai» 

TABLE S, 7.— TEACHERS AND KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, BY SEX, AGE, CONTINENT OF BIRTH, 
PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION, RECOGNIZED YEARS OF TEACHING AND QUALIFICATIONS 
(Hebrew Education) 

(1965/66 j 1966/67 ; toph ;ragn) 





Teachers 


D*T1» 


rmw 

Kindergarten 

Teacheri 






ido vwa 
D»nio»-Vp 
In Poit.Primary 
Schools 


ido »naa 
D*mo» 

In Primary 
Schools 






I96S/66 TOtn 


1966/67 TOtfn 


1966/67 rst?n 




TOTAL 


6,142 

Sax 


19,628 


MM 


'panic 


Man 


j| 4,667 


5.600 


- 


onaa 


Woff in 


| 3.475 

Age 


(4.226 


2.838 1 


d vn 


Up to 19 


H 


643 


179 


19 TP 


20 — 24 


5,166 


684 


24 TP 20 


25 — 29 


1.995 


4.032 


515 


29 TP 25 


30 — 39 


2,004 


4,581 


817 


39 TP 30 


40 — 49 


1.354 


2.618 


290 


<9 TP 40 


50 — 59 


981 


1.984 


232 


59 TP 50 


60 and ovar 


2SI 


369 


34 


nVp&i 60 


Not known 


233 


435 


87 


pri» kV 


Madian at a 


33.2 


29.9 


30.0 




Continent of Birth and Period of Immigrateion rp»5p?l TOVnl m»5n n73' 


(trial Bom 


2.920 


6.623 


1.415 




Born in Alii— Africa — Total 


(1)703 


3.495 


399 


^an TO-fynoK-n^it 


Imtnliratadupto 1947 


97 


324 


49 


1947 TP lVP 


Immigrated 1948— 1954 


57, { 


2,509 


297 


1954 TP 1948 iVP 


Immigrated tinea 1955 


662 


53 


1955 nw iVp 


Bom in Europo-Amtrica-TotaJ 


(1)4.294 


7.264 


9 31 


*p-fy , r?5K-nDTVK 


Immigracad up to 1947 


2,090 


3,736 


523 


1947 TP iVp 


Immigrated 1946-1954 


2.026 | 


2.820 


346 


1954 TP 1948 I^P 


Immigrated tinea 1955 


706 


62 


1955 ura iVp 


Not known 


225 


446 


93 


ptprV 


% Uriel Bom 


37.0 


44.5 


51.5 


*>mp» *1*** nim 


% Immigrants tinco 1946 


33.6 


34.6 


27.6 


■jVnn 1948-a Q’^ip nrm 


Recognized Year 1 of Taachi 


n«(2) 


(*)amna nnarar pma rmp 


0—4 


3.910 


6,505 


1.042 


4 TP 0 


5-9 


1.890 


5,062 


622 


9 TP 5 


fO — 14 


r 


2,983 


4d5 


14 TP 10 


15 — 19 


1.927 { 


2.421 


336 


19 TP 15 


20 and ovar 


l 


2,215 


257 


nVpai 20 


Not known 


415 


622 


96 


PTP kV 


Madian years of teaching 


4.9 8,0 7.6 

Qualificatlone mnvtV fliamT 


»mn pni 


Academic 


(3)3.405 


999 


2 


»K»TpK 


Qualified 




13.063 


1.950 


inoia 


Non qualified— AA 




1.589 


155 


Tt Tt aVp - isoia »ni>a 


Non qualified— A 




2,451 


354 


'k aVp - iaois »nVa 


Non qualified— 6 




1.114 


285 


'a aVp - tows »nVa 


Not known 




612 


92 


PVP K7 


Percentage of non qualified 




25.8 


28.9 


D»asois »n^aa tin* 



.Vmrpa nmo'»-Vp mnina Pnnn nur-D^vio* 5yn noon »na mu »a& (2) .npn» m»K onto n»»Vpn raynr onis (0 
. 196 ? >3 'on ,nonoon ivrvV ijoto nm-owiw*"5pn noon »na »*ns n?awi Vp d»dou amo? way* tkw»?p3 ( 3 ) 

<1) Inct. teachers whose Period of immiintion it not known. (2) For pott«prim>ry school tasc hart — fecognixed years of 
ttachlnf in liratl. (3) Acids miciani. further datailain pott-primary teachers* ad u cation, taa tupplamant to Scat! ideal Bullatin. 

No. 3, 1967 (Hebrew only). 
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pm n»P ,nN*nn> ms’ne ,onm»m o*mo» *wu »«a »*n»— .8/»«» mi 
(D>nnN) (>iav 7«>n) noon «»a nunm ntnina imam 
TABLE S/8— TEACHERS OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLS FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. 
BY QUALIFICATION, RECOGNIZED YEARS OF TEACHING AND SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 



(Hebrew Education) (Percentage*) 
(1966/67 ; ram) 





Qualifications 






mrnnV msoo 




’nVa 

T»T3 

'a aV® 

Non 

QualHIod 

ft 


’ni»a 

*p0TO 
'R 39® 
Non 
QualHIod 
A 


’n9a 

pOTO 

'** a9® 
Non 

Qualified 

AA 


■•poo 

QualHIod 


ncipn 

Academic 


9aiVp 

Total 


TOTAL 


4.1 


121 


91 


67.6 


SI 


1991 




Rncpfnbod Yoora of ToacMn* 


mnra rrnso pm im® 


0— 6 


111 


231 


IS.0 


471 


16 


1991 


419 0 


5 — > f 


31 


10.1 


7.9 


76.6 


3.7 


1991 


919 S 


10— M 


3.1 


7.1 


61 


7f.f 


S.0 


1991 


1419 10 


IS— If 


3.3 


6.0 


16 


7f.f 


91 


1991 


19 19 15 


20 inf ov*r 


11 


11 


l.l 


914 


161 


1901 


20 


Description of School 






tbw no unn 


Sate school 


33 


fl 


7.1 


761 


S.7 


1991 


voVna 


Sum rolitious school 


M 


lft.f 


9.6 


59.6 


6.S 


1991 


vrr’naVan 


Independent school 


16.1 


171 


13.6 


69.7 


31 


1991 


/«&xp 


Undefined 


f.6 


16.6 


9.6 


616 


51 


1991 


vmoifc 


Tjrpo of SittlomoAt 








air* /no 


Urban settle menu — 


S.9 


111 


9.1 


6f.t 


S.6 


1991 


— g»iivp trcnr* 


Veteran 


3.7 


71 


6.3 


75.S 


6.7 


1991 


07 »m 


Now 


10.0 


11.6 


111 


561 


3.0 


Ift 9 


Dvm 


Rural settlement — 


6J 


111 


91 


6tl 


41 


1991 


- o*nca omen 


Votsrsn 


S3 


111 


61 


691 


51 


1991 


oym 


Now 


U 


23.6 


M.l 


53.f 


If 


1991 


®rm 


Jerusalem 


If 


51 


S.6 


73.0 


Ilf 


1991 


mV®n» 


Tol Aviv 


3.3 


S.f 


S.7 


791 


6.5 


1991 


am 5*/> 


Haifa 


2.9 


6.6 


SO 


76.2 


f.3 


1991 


n»*n 


Othor towns 


6.0 


121 


0.7 


6fl 


6.1 


1991 


mum on® 


Urban settlemenu 


f.3 


17.6 


10.7 


Sf.7 


If 


199.9 


mnn»9 


Villaiot 


10.1 


151 


113 


5f.6 


16 


1991 


onsa 


Moshavim 


9.2 


20.f 


10.6 


S7.6 


3.1 


1091 


B’ana 


Qibbuiim and oovuiot 


3.f 


I6.f 


S.6 


671 


6.2 


1001 


mrapi c»a»*p 


Institutions, farms and 


f.0 


^11 


Ml 


56.7 


If 


100.9 


0’aTr^n arm mnow 


temporary sottlamonu 














0"®1R 




District 










nnn 


Jorusalom 


3.7 


7.0 


6.S 


71.6 


111 


tool 


B^®n* 


North 


f.6 


22.0 


fl 


SS.I 


3.3 


tool 


fiwm 


Haifa 


6.7 


II. 1 


70 


71.0 


61 


1091 


rtB’n 


Contra 


S.6 


12.7 


9.7 


69.f 


6.1 


tool 


tsusi 


Tol Aviv 


3.6 


6.S 


61 


77.7 


61 


tool 


a’a* l»ft 


South 


Ml 


20.6 


131 


S3.3 


1.7 


1001 


ani.i 



3 
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,n»»oi>3iK swap ,V»* 4»o »flV ,B'mp too »«as o»nn — .9/o"» mV 
<»anj> -pj>n) nmwV numot n Nina jinsio pm nuv 

TABLE S/9.— TEACHERS IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, BY SEX, AGE, POPULATION GROUP. 
RECOGNIZED YEARS OF TEACHING AND QUALIFICATIONS (Arab Education) 

(I964/6S ; 1966/67 ; ram ; n-aon) 





l'3M 

1444/47 


.vscn 

17*4/45 

0) 




TOTAL 


l«IM 


Mil 


Van 




Sax 


r® 




Kan 


1 1.273 


1,104 


1 vnaj 


Woman 


1 


SIS 


| 0*73 




A«a 


Vn 




Up c« It 


40 


44 


11 17 


20 — 24 


499 


450 


S1 1920 


25-29 


404 


49) 


29 19 IS 


30— It 


150 


404 


9919 30 


40 — 4f 


MS 


14) 


4919 40 


SO— Sf 


70 


*4 


St 19 50 


40 and oror 


IS 


IS 


itomoo 


Not known 


• 


• 


9TT «> 


Kadianaga 


29.9 


2*2 


nrrjn H 




ttpatadon Group yiplVaiCT imp 




Moabm* 


932 


lit 


Mm 


Chrtttirna 


07 


*12 


van 


Orusa 


129 


10* 


mm 


Jawa 


59 


5* 


omr* 


Othar 


24 


29 


emw 





Mcofftbad Yean of Taachlng 




0— 4 


594 


5S2 


419 0 


S — 9 


SOS 


4)3 


• 19 S 


10—14 


323 


))» 


14 19 10 


IS- 19 


212 


222 


19 19 IS 


20 an* Otrar 


125 


75 


n*9W20 


Not known 


II 


— 


m* 16 


Madian ytiri of taachlng 


0.2 


0.0 


nrrtnpm 




Qualification* 


runriV n»n» 




Acadtmic 


2* 


IS 


ntaipn 


Qualifiad 


M9 


711 




Unqualified phua A.A. 


a 


30 


'r* 3*7 *v»ia *n*3 


Unquatifiad — phua A. 


459 


451 


'it 3*r tmic *n*3 


Unqualified — phua 0. 


37* 


413 


'3 3*7 13013 *n*3 


Not known 


14 


1 


m* m* 


Prcintift of non qualiflad 


49.* 


S5.2 


roaoia mVaa onm iitw 



(1) Including tauhlnf luff In kindariartan dusai. ,]l nvi*53 IW1VW1 V*13 (1) 
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(my 71 m) novn ma nma *flV ifln *fla — 40/u"* mV 

TABLE S/10.— PUPILS OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS* BY DESCRIPTION OF SCHOOL 
(Hebrew Education) 

( 1 9'53/$4— 1968/69 ; c # »n ip v*W>) 



Daieription 


B*3W 

1968/69 


n*awi 

1967/68 


Jrarn 

[1966/67 


K*arn 

1960/61 


1 956/57 


V'nn 

1953/54 


HNWI 


TOTAL 


384,170 


385419 


3924* 


361,707 


285,926 


219,129 


id 


Suta school 


248.959 


248,010 


253.170 


240,970. 


196,178 


150.118 


*naVna 


Sv <t« ralixiom achool 


109,358 


i 110,887 


112.685 


96.437 


7)412 


53473 


’nr'nai’aa 


Indapandant school(l) 


25,853 


26.692 


26.707 


24,300 


18436 


15,438 





(1) Of Agudac liras!. .^r mu* *>V (l) 



ntcn «n vv »a> ,ifl9 »j» »i»o>n pa e’»n WftH — .ll/v>"» ink 
TABLE S/ll.— PERCENTAGE OF BOYS AMONG PUPILS IN SCHOOLS, BY TYFE OF SCHOOL 
(1948/49—1968/69 ; e*aw iv o'Pn) 



Typa of School 


o-arn 

19*8,69 


n*aw 

1967/68 


raw 

1966/67 


**aan 

1960/61 


r*an 

1956/57 


a**cn 

1951/5:! 


VW 
1 P'4/49 


■span n>a no 


ALL SCHOOLS 


50.7 


504 


50,7 


IIJ 


524 


51.0 


IIJ 


noon -na ‘js 


Hebrew Eduvot/on 


49.7 


49.6 


494 


51.0 


51.2 


51.4 


48.9 


'll* yvn 


Primary schools 


50.6 


504 


50.6 


50.9 


50.6 


51.4 


51.0 


owno* -iDO >na 


Schocta for handicap pad 


60.7 


61.2 


60.7 


60.4 


61.9 


594 


.. 


onrma in *na 


children 


















Schools for working youth 


614 


61.2 


67.8 


60.0 


564 


53.8 




D’aaw -»co *na 


Pott-Primary SchodKl)— 


47.2 


47.0 


474 


S0.9 


524 


45.7 


40.4 


-(i)a*mo*-h? iat *na 


Total 
















^an to 


Secondary schools 


40.6 


41.0 


41.4 


41.9 


43.6 


464 


43.0 


a«na*n ido >na 


Strondary avaning 


41.0 


39.9 


40.1 


614 


S5J 


65.2 




a’nia’n wj via 


schools 
















aio 


Continuation eJauas 


48.0 


49.3 


47.0 


47.6 


46.9 


49.8 


♦7.0 


Twaa nwa 


Vocational schools 


57.9 


574 


60.0 


7S.3 


>4.2 


70.4 \ 




D”mpn tm >na 














l 


SS.8 




A|ricu(tural schools 


54.2 


54.3 


S5.4 


65.2 


66.4 


S9.3 / 




a*>*Vn too »na 


Othar post-primary 





. 


46.4 


$2.8 


— 


_ 


— 


d«w>p im *na 


tehee Is (2) 
















(zjD'imt 


Preparatory dusts for 


IS. 8 


13.2 


13.0 


14.0 


IS.4 , 






wtb *naS im*a» 


tasd.ars training coilagts 












6.4 


3.1 




Taachar’r training collages 


12.8 


13.1 


14.0 


IS.I 


I0J * 






nunb a*^ mo *na 


Arab Education 
















*a-»» yi J ’ n 


Primiry schools 


S69 


58.1 


58.4 


61.9 


69.7 


67.9 


81.4 


a**no* ido *na 



(I) Sn not* (2) to Tabic S/I. (1) Saa not« (♦McTabla S/I. .1/0** ITlW (<) ITim TUN (*) mtt (2) MWI nr> ( l ) 
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TABLE S/ll— SCHOOL PUPlLS(f) t BY GRADE ( 1948 /^ 9 — 1968 / 69 ) 





IW8/69 e *ar-. 
















C r ada 


wiaa 

(♦) 

Averaga 


/ma ;ma 

Tharaof: 

Girli 


bvi to 
T otal 


mpn 

1967/60 


ram 

l96c/67 


iraon 

1960/61 


»**on 

1956/57 


a*n?n 

1951/52 


o*m 

1946/49 


nn’on nj-n 



27.0 


296,124 


60I.9SS 


595,974 


588,094 402*273 367,605 248*271 


100*044 


CPTflfrfOT *73 


27.4 


269,227 


335,7/3 


S3SJI 2 


532,505 447,051 


341.971 


225365 


/ 02.064 


nap TiJ’n 


28.4 


23,613 


48.405 


47,496 


50.608 


46,021 


47**57 


38.660 


15.125 


K 


28.4 


23.205 


47.392 


49,718 


50.S07 


48,744 


4X635 


30,213 


1X124 


a 


28.0 


24.609 


50,097 


50,198 


49.687 


50,270 


4X222 


25,954 


1X665 


3 


28.0 


24.700 


50.620 


49,341 


50,824 


50.675 


44,136 


21.890 


1 1,842 




27.5 


24.823 


50.930 


51493 


50,705 


48,385 


41312 


20.879 


11,793 


n 


27.1 


25.259 


52.035 


51,041 


51,100 


44.391 


33.086 


18,533 


10,447 


i 


26.7 


24,945 


50.828 


50,689 


49.836 


43.969 


26,789 


15.860 


9,762 


t 


26.4 


25.296 


50.849 


49.731 


51.044 


42,483 


20.989 


13.077 


7.335 


n 


12.8 


1.210 


2,878 


5,043 


4,389 


2,624 


3,839 


14,431 




^a mmo’ mma 
(*)mna nan 


31.7 


21.066 


40.869 


42,105 


41.950 


2833d 


12.730 


8.632 


4.461 


e 


28.7 


10.873 


36.149 


35.051 


34,078 


10.538 


9.303 


7,101 


X936 




26.2 


15,072 


28.042 


27464 


24.103 


III* 


7313 


5.019 


1.896 




25.4 


11,137 


20.00i 


1 17.876 


115.622 


7,623 


5*104 


X442 


925 


a*’ 


22.0 


117 


365 


354 


306 


— 


— 


— 


“ 


3*’ 


25.7 


66 


257 


210 


200 


— 


— 


— 


— 








— 


— 


— 


45 


1.761 


1.639 


“ 


nimot-yv mn»a 
(a)rnna nan *^a 


20.0 


5,228 


5.994 


7,502 


7.466 


2,853 


X600 


957 


713 


nvamrso nwa 
mo viaa 
maaaVi omaV 


27.1 


317 


353 


1.041 


1.434 


129 


634 


449 


— 


a-’ 


27.7 


2,579 


2.911 


3,809 


3.709 


1372 


1355 


508 


406 


a*' 


20.6 


2.094 


2.432 


2406 


2*216 


1.152 


611 


— 


307 


Vi 


27.1 


230 


2?0 


146 


105 


— 


— 


— 


*• 


VO 


32.6 


27.S97 


66.242 


60.462 


55,509 


35,222 


25.634 


22,906 


6.760 


<anp Tia’n 


36.4 


5,104 


11,098 


9.794 


9,339 


6,496 


4.326 


5.492 


X3I2 


R 


34.9 


4,500 


9.600 


9469 


0,904 


4.143 


3,181 


5,255 


1,346 


a 


35.6 


4.130 


9.097 


8.751 


7,796 


5340 


3395 


4336 


1,179 


a 


34.0 


3.739 


8.502 


7,631 


7,082 


4.957 


3,715 


XJ40 


959 




32.3 


3.2H 


7.415 


6JII 


6*324 


3,678 


3,429 


1307 


608 


n 


31.3 


2.629 


6.535 


5.970 


5.414 


2,434 


3,167 


1,429 


375 




29.5 


(.998 


5.414 


5.097 


4.491 


2,165 


X038 


9)9 


231 


i 


26.1 


1,409 


4.322 


3,924 


3,459 


2,113 


1,488 


000 


54 


n 


29.0 


26 


50 


20 


92 




“ 


100 




^amwiivM 

mnamn 


3X4 


342 


1,655 


U43 


973 


562 


305 


256 


14 


e 


34.9 


171 


1,011 


802 


666 


352 


220 


154 


— 


' i 


31.4 


99 


020 


529 


\m 


190 


172 


10 


— 


i tr» 


20.6 


36 


429 


315 


243 


173 


154 


— 


— 




36.0 


195 


361 


316 


208 


117 


42 






mwisnwnwa 
mo’naa 
maiaVi oniaV 


40.0 


120 


120 


•0 


43 


— 


— 


— 


— 


a*’ 


30.2 


75 


153 


1 10 


128 


43 


— 


— 


— 


a*' 


31.7 


_ 


95 


76 


37 


74 


— 


— 


— 


V’ 



ALL PUPILS 
He£r*w Education 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Primary clusaaof 
unapacifiad gradap) 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

Pott-prtmir/ danc* o I 
unapacifiad grad«(3) 
Saminary daataof 
taachara training 
co»#gai 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

Aro6 ttuzaim 
I 

ft 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Primary da— a o I 
unapaclftad grada 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

Saminary tluiaa of 
taachara* training 
col lag** 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 



noon ’na to rm’aaa enwn 7713 w .wa-’m? *** v ” — — ~ ' ; 

nvpaa onnafcm ;mn6?n ntu nruioi Wn viipo na’k on>a>n 0) .enaw onpa* 

,ifca3 wmwon 

<l) Not in eluding klndargartant, acadamie Institution* and •’othar InatUutlona M (SaaTakla S/3). (I) Including praparatory 

claaaaa in achoola for working youth. (3) Including pupila in vocational biannual achoola and agricultural youth group*. 
(4) Nr ctma. Pupila in mar gad claaaaa war* not countad. 
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n*»*aa o»va*n norm loan n*a \\v *ai ,mn*a — m> 

TABLE S/13.- CLASSES, BY,TYPC OF SCHOOL AND NUMBER OF PUPILS IN CUSS 
(1944/67 — 1 048/ 4Y : t-semt torn) 



Type of School 


Number of Pupils In Class 


JW33 o«roto: i&oo 


Total 


ioon n*a ho 


50+ 


4S-4s| 


40-+4 35-39 

i 


30-34 


25-29 


20-24 


15-19 


IO-I4 


1-9 


IHt/47 


2? 


200 


1411 3,440 4,041 3.704 1,914 1,113 


1,449 


593 


20,074 




1947/40 


12 


141 


1,310 3,411 


4443 


3.477 1,912 1.001 


1449 


S7I 


14.447 


n-3®n 


1940/49 — TOTAL 


ii 


t* 


1,010 3,014 4,370 


3.412 3,140 1,371 


I.49S 


413 


11.411 


id - D*3®n 


H*br#w Education 


« 


54 


U45 3,144 


3.975 


3,340 


2,915 


2,243 


1.405 


597 


19.579 




Primary schoob.Tota 1 


1 


31 


1,134 1,413 


3,099 2,404 2,050 


1410 


707 


209 


13.502 


n»o— o*nio‘ ido *na 


Thereof: Advance- 
ment classes 


— 


— 


— — 


— 


1 


14 


232 


93 


29 


4|f 


maipn nJi’3 iara 


Schools for handicap* 
pod ehlldrtn 


2 


2 


1 ( 


3 


4 


120 


307 


202 


175 


907 


o*mvo ion *na 


Schools for working 
youth 


“ 


— 


— *■ 


s 


14 


12 


145 


151 


40 


447 


DTOip onwS xo *n3 


Post Primary schools - 
Tool 


4 


21 


444 009 


114 


440 


710 


533 


242 


42 


4.429 


-o*rnor-*>r im *ni 

^30 "J0 


Secondary schools 


— 


10 


270 ||3 


109 


US 


192 


129 


51 


21 


1,002 


0*HM1 TOO *A3 


Prop, classes for 
toochors training 
college* 


“ 




19 47 


30 


17 


9 


2 




“ 


124 


rrra mnan 

miafc onvjS 


Secondary evening 
schools 




1 


4 4 


9 


13 


13 


9 


II 


4 


40 


o*ni3’n xo *na 

3i» *>v 


Conti nuetion cJaasea 


S 


1 


2 12 


41 


47 


554 


tot 


<’l 


4 


419 


Tran nvro 


Vocational schools 


2 


4 


131 231 


202 


211 


311 


244 


140 


30 


1.441 


a yrsnpn xo 


Agricultural schools 


I 


) 


10 42 


41 


51 


42 


24 


II 


1 


274 


0"«Vpn TOO ’H3 


Toa'.hsn training 

collsfos 


2 


2 


14 21 


S2 


44 


45 


20 


3 


1 


214 


onia* vrm 
nuuVi 


Arab education 
Thereof: 


IS 


74 


473 412 


m 


in 


iSS 


til 


90 


24 


7.017 


*319 iii*n 

:?no 


Primary schools 


21 


44 


393 427 


309 


259 


142 


99 


79 


!5 


1.090 


1W ’A3 



tom »a* ,nn»an n»T»y (>) vpnn y*»i aynv o*T»ainn t*n*<— .14/u»* my 

(*iav iu»n) nn»an 



TABLE S/ 1 4.— ’PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS ABOVE NORMAL AGE(l)’OF THEIR GRADE. 
BY GRADE <H«br«w Education) 

(I95I/S1— H44/47 ; i*s*n u a*»*n) 



Grade 


r*3»n 

1944/47 


V3P/1 

1941/44 


j'9pn 

1941/41 


1954/57 


3 # *W> 

1951/52 


.in* an n»n 


TOTAL 


174 


*3 


19.9 


2IJ 


174 


ban io 


1 


7,4 


9.7 


10.0 


101 


217 


R 


II 


114 


13.7 


HJ 


14.3 


310 


3 


III 


144 


17.9 


11.0 


2f.l 


39.4 


3 


IV 


I7J 


21.7 


194 


27.9 


444 


1 


V 


10,1 


14.1 


1)4 


ll.b 


40.5 


n 


VI 


21.4 


144 


23.9 


34.5 


45.3 


i 


vn 


23*7 


11.9 


19.1 


34.1 


410 


f 


vm 


13.4 


14.3 


19.7 


34.U 


40 a 


n 



(0 Gra*« i — i. ,*», ,7 9*> - ’a mm ,• 9*i - (in’ll* mm (>) 
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i*« 1*8 ,iflc n*a «8 >tft ,»*iayn iu*nn 'tv mo *naa o>i>oin — .15/o"» mi 
(nnimn n*»oiiaiNa o’awm 1,000'i omy>w) 

TABLE S/15.— PUPILS IN SCHOOLS OF THE HEBREW EDUCATION. BY TYPE 
OF SCHOOL, SEX AND AGE (Rates per 1,000 of the Jewish Population) 

(1961/62 — 1968/69 o'armp a-awn) 





A 4 


1 • 










*> 


* a 




Trpa Of School 






14 - 


1 7 








ido n'a 3io 




■t 


9 h | 


IS 


!4 


nrn 

Cirla 


ana 

Bora 


fcnio 

Total 


4—1) 






TOTAL 










io 




mm 


3194 


4914 


4494 


9224 


614.1 


195.9 


69S.I 


9774 


3-DW1 


I Ml/M 


mi 


SM.9 


4315 


7917 


597,9 


S4I4 


564.0 


9794 


V3OT1 


1944/47 


377J 


S4M 


4934 


9494 


4494 


5914 


6294 


9994 


T-3W1 




Prl mary 


Education 




ni8’ lu'ft 




1 Ml/42 


21.1 


SI. 7 


10 9.2 


311.9 


1274 


1504 


139.9 


971.2 


a*awn 


1943/44 


IS. • 


24.2 


91.0 


294.7 


95.0 


110.4 


1034 


9744 


varn 


1944/47 — Tow/ 


7.4 


2 IJ 


544 


2694 


924 


99.4 


914 


977.7 


n*o — fawn 


Primary Khoob 


0.2 


17 


25.2 


2194 


41.7 


65.4 


434 


9515 


too 'fta 


School for handicap pod 
children 


1.0 


IS 


8.S 


21.9 


7.3 


10.0 


9.7 


234 


oHfrra too va 


School for working youth 


4.2 


14.1 


224 


29.1 


13.0 


244 


19.7 


1.4 


onaw onpj^ too 'fta 




Pott*Prlmary 


Educ*tion(!) 




(l)'TID' bf ID'ft 




1 Ml/42 


3304 


444 J 


5324 


510.7 


496.3 


4454 


465.2 


6.1 


a*awn 


IM3/44 


314.7 


474.7 


5514 


4994 


492.9 


431.4 


4614 


44 


T*awn 


IM4/47 


349.4 


5/9.J 


627.3 


590.0 


5794 


4934 


529:3 


17 


fawn 


IM7/4I 


JIIJ 


543.3 


6494 


605.1 


I 595.2 


499.3 


545.4 


24 


n* awn 


t Ml/49 — falsi < 


4074 


547.9 


6464 


6411 


410.2 


5194 


5634 


2.4 


n*o — o*awn 


Secondary i hook 


2114 


244J 


2915 


3IS.3 


329.9 


2131 


270.0 


1.2 


0"313'ft TOO VO 


Preparatory claaios In tu> 
chart, traininf cotlogoa 


17.9 


20.0 


17.4 


14.4 


)J.) 


5.3 


16.0 


0.1 


m 'ft a* nu'aa 
muiViomo5i 


Secondary atoning 
tt hooir 


7.3 


1.) 


4.S 


1.7 


44 


4.4 


54 


- 


o^jia’n too 'na 
3 ti >r 


Continuation cJaaeae 


34.2 


40.7 


444 


24.4 


39.3 


351 


U.7 


0.) 


iranmfl'a 


Vocational tthoote 


’/./.a 


IHJ 


2441 


2544 


1713 


224.9 


199.2 


0.7 


o*f«?o tod ' fia 


Agricultural Khtth 


2S.I 


374 


411 


30.1 


31.4 


351 


334 


0.1 


O'nrtpn too 'fta 



<i) c«d. Mmiwy cJmm* in witiwi uaininf ceiiagM. ,maih onu^ rm W9 iw stood mn'a wm (l) 
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*!!»> >«* ,»t3vn 7 »»nn 'jv iav ma 17 yy 14 >33 o*t>» 7«— .!*/»"> m* 
men *»3 jioi 7*» ,i*» ,(>) nf* 

(n»Tin>n n»>oltoT»a 1 , 000 *^ Dnu»ii) 

TABLE T/16. — PUPILS AGED 14-17 IN SCHOOLS OF THE HEBREW EDUCATION, BY CONTINENT 
OF BIRTH, SEX, AGE AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 
(Rates per 1,000 of the Jewish Population) 

(1966/67— 1960 j 69 ,*d m >WiJ 9 T*arn) 





Contintnc of Birth|l) (Om'fcl flCS’ 






Stir, Af* and 
T yp* v'f School 


•non** 

apia# 

Europe- 

America 


-rpD* 

npno* 

Alia-Afric* 


9nr» 

Uriel 


9sn to 

Total 


9*jp|*o 
nocn ma net 


1744/47 — TOTAL 


nc# 


Jin 


477.4 


417.2 


bin *j3 - rswi 


Primtrf Ctfuctt ton 


48J 


IX i.'i 


32.4 


9 IJ0 


’■no* Tis*n 


Potl^.v'monr Education (1) 


MJJ 


378.6 


637.6 


529.3 


TU»n 




Po«c Primary Ed<tcuiort(2) (2)tTO*“9ff ftm 




1747/44 


714,7 


H4J 


117.1 


USA 


n-30n 


1744/47 - TOTAI 


TIM 


411.1 


7IS.I 


MU 


tan io - e-awi 




Sex 






r® 




Boyi 


1 7,W 


344.6 


444.7 


$18.1 1 


| ->» 


Git la 


mi 


4S7.0 


744.1 


410.2 


nna 




Af* 






9*5 




14 


150.0 


44S.S 


474.4 


442.1 


14 


IS 


434.4 


504 5 


7S7.I 


444.5 


It 


u 


744.7 


404.7 


447.4 


S47.7 


18 


17 


577.0 


147.2 


SI0.4 


407 JO 


17 




Typ* of School 


iBOff n*a no 




Second try Schools 


454.0 


141.5 


uu 


270.0 


o*na*n h®o to 


Preparatory Qacatt tor 
TrachtrV tnlnlnf coll*t«t 


as s 


7.7 


37J 


14 J8 


oni»9 mt to 9 im*» 
nnaah 


Secondary «v*nlna tchook 


4.4 


4.2 


4.4 


5.4 


an* 9r o*nn»n no to 


Continuation data** 


44.7 


12.7 


40.0 


34.7 


Tvrai nwa 


Vocational school* 


I7S.0 


201.0 


1717 


177.2 


owrop **oto 


Af riculcurd achoola 


17.1 


157 


50.4 


31.S 


o*m9pn 'co to 



n*9* orrot mr 9mr> p i99aj 9*nr> "n»a .a*n rrpV nra* *t9 nna hnr n*9* (>) 
mVV 0) Jns?t ran (*) 

(1) Ur*tl bora w*f* dtaalfM by hthor'i ontinont o # bJrtfi, In th* ’’hiW' column only hml born who** father* wtr* born In 
Uriel »r« indutfW. (II Sot not* (I) to Tabt* 7/ II. 
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5 

i 

| 

\ 

1 




ma aiv a avn 9$* ,n3yn fwnn V* -ia© »«33 on*»V« — 47/o"9 mV 
(OHinN) <«> rvnV nv3M ™©n 



TABLE S/17.- PUPILS IN SCHOOLS OF THE HEBREW EDUCATION, BY GRADE, TYPE OF SCHOOL 
AND CONTINENT OF BIRTH (l) (Percentages) 

(1963/64-1968/69; d*sw tv varn) 





Continent of Birth (1) 


m^rr iiM 1 






Grade and type of tchool 


•wnnt 

apmsR 

Europe* 

America 


npnwr.TO* 
Asia* Africa 


ftr&af 


*3fl TO 
Toul 


■»o ma aw nnw nan 


Primary Schools 


D”T1P1 ^D0 *A3 


1963/64(2) 


374 


IS.l 


74 


1064 


errant 


1966/67(2) — TOTAL 
Gride 


31.6 


19*2 


9.1 


106.6 


taft 10-(*)t'3OT 
iwa nan 


1 


24.7 


43.2 


12.1 


100.0 


ii 


R 


26,2 


62.6 


11.0 


100.0 


a 


III 


29,1 


60.9 


10.0 


100,0 


a 


IV 


30,0 


60.7 


9.3 


100.0 


T 


V 


32.7 


StJ 


• .5 


100.0 


» 


VI 


34.1 


57.2 


9.0 


100.0 


1 


VII 


34.4 


56.2 


7.4 


100.0 


1 


VII! 


39.S 


53.6 


6.9 


100.0 


n 



Secondary 


S c h o o 1 a (3) 


(3)am>D 


»*>» 1*0 ’1)3 


1963/64 


67.7 


21.9 


64 


166.6 




1966/67 


S6.7 


314 


7.7 


106.6 


nm 


1967/66 


§14.? 


»».l 


R2 


100.0 


rrDirn 


1966/69— TOTAL 


SOI 


46.3 


9.9 


1664 


Vsnio-D'Dirn 


Grade 

IX 


42,5 


47.6 


9.9 


100.0 


rrra nan 

© 


X 


47.7 


43.6 


9.S 


100.0 




XI 


5S.4 


34,0 


9.6 


100.0 


. in 


XII 


64.$ 


26.9 


9.6 


100.0 


3’ 


XIII 


77.5 


14.6 


7.9 


100.0 


V 


XIV 


76.S 


11.6 


9.7 


100.0 


*P 


Type of school 
Secondary schools 


60.6 


29.6 


9.6 


100.0 


•wo /y>a aw 
oraiatfl nw w 


Preparatory daises for Tea* 


53.3 


30.9 


15.6 


100.0 


ms »naV mra 


chert' training collages 
Secondary evening tchoolt 


24.S 


67.4 


8.1 


100.0 


masaVi onra^ 
aw D’»awn --nca *na 


Continuation classes 


70.4 


16.6 


ff.O 


100.0 


■jssn Jim 


Vocational schools 


37.6 


S5.4 


7.0 


100.0 


iw ’na 


Agricultural schools 


31.1 


59.S 


9.4 


100.0 


0 '»K^pn iw »na 



hers' Training College* mm!n D’naV »VIS *na 



1963/64 


61.7 


304 


7.7 


100.0 


TDffn 


1966/67 


614 


31.0 


6.0 


1004 


tocn 


1967/68 


•2.9 


304 


6.6 


100.0 


now 


1968/69 


' •" 624 


304 


74 


1004 





(U $*■ nou 0) to Table t/16. p) Hd. fnjpiii in ctuwt nwaa o*vn^n (s) . 16/3 nM (i)mnn nm (1) 

Without daar grade. (1) See note (I) to Table T/15. ,lS/a/r)^(l) nwtmn (3) *T>ri3 /UTT 
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jh ,(•) *anyn “pj*na — 

TABLE S/IB.- PUPILS IN ARAB EDUCATION(i). BY RELIGION 
(1948/49—1968/69 1 B*BBA TO V'on) 



Kali f 1 o n 


o'a*n 

1968/69 


n'son 

1967/68 


i*arn 

1966/67 


iracn 

1960/61 


r**rn 

1956/57 


3*»W1 

1951/52 


1948/49 


ni 


TOTAL 


•9,601 


•2*909 


77410 


51415 


38482 


34420 


(11413) 


ten 


Hotlarm 


62.689 


57.099 


52.393 


31.920 


22,009 


20,770 




D^aVoTia 


Christiana 


17.789 


17.214 


16,807 


13.709 


11,627 


9,680 


,, 


□nru 


Drum 


•,650 


8.134 


7,601 


4,923 


3,675 


2,782 






Othara 


475 


465 


719 


1463 


1471 


1,188 


•• 


□nnx 


£4vaniond System 


75.780 


69.705 (2)63462 


40,768 


29,244 (1)27,141 


(»)7401 


Ti3»nn naiyn 


Hosla ms 


58.995 


53,878 


49.022 


30,030 


20,751 


20,058 


3,754 


oraVoTj 


Christians 


8418 


7,807 


7455 


6,014 


4,985 


4454 


2,753 


onus 


Druses 


8.565 


8,019 


7.464 


4,711 


3,506 


2,722 


981 


onvn 


Othara 


2 


1 


21 


13 


2 


7 


13 


onim 


Bor* 


42.696 


40,924 


27.498 


25,152 


204 40 


18,095 


5.906 


D»33 


Hosla mi 


33.976 


31. 688 


28,810 


18498 


14,987 


13,645 


3,125 


D’ftVom 


Christians 


4.622 


4.470 


4.191 


3.225 


2,902 


2,642 


1,891 


onn 


Drutaa 


5.097 


4.765 


4,476 


3,019 


2,350 


1402 


881 


onm 


Othara 


2 


« 


21 


10 


« 


6 


7 


nnnx 


Cirit 


32.0S2 


28.781 


26464 


15.616 


9404 


9466 


1497 


11133 


Hosla ms 


25.019 


22,190 


20412 


11.132 


5,764 


6,413 


629 


nvsVom 


Christians 


3.595 


3.337 


3.164 


2,789 


2.083 


1.712 


862 


mmu 


Draws 


3.4a 


3454 


2,988 


1492 


1,156 


920 


too 


mnm 


Othara 


— 


— 


— ■ 


3 


1 


1 


6 


nnnw 


Noo-Oftkhl IntVMkm 


12422 


13.204 


12,658 


11*047 


9,438 


7479 


3,712 


D»»sn 'ftVs imoin 


Hoslama 


3,694 


, 3.221 


3.371 


(.890 


1458 


712 




d>sVoi?s 


Chrltiant 


9,571 


9.407 


9.452 


7495 


6.642 


5,326 


,, 


amu 


Drum 


•5 


112 


137 


212 


169 


a 




a*im 


Others 


473 


464 


698 


1450 


1469 


1,181 


" 


D'ltm 



.nw anwrt dww n» to na» B'JUuw pn a<nu 3/a m9 nnwV D'ntn (i) .onto *n ton (<) 

(I) Includes kindariartan*. (2) Discrepancies In comparison with table T/Jara dua to tha fact th« tha figures rafar to different 



data* each year. 
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lM*nn »e *ab ,*aivn iwna on*abn— .l9/a"» mb 

TABLE S/19.— PUPILS IN ARAB EDUCATION, BY TYPE OF EDUCATION 
(1968/(9 iB-jcr) 



Type ot Education 


Tumnrtom 

onrat 

Other 

Educational 

Institutions 

(1) 


wwoa/moto 
*pi»m 
Inatliutions 
in Educational 
System 

(D 


Von*p 

Total 


■p3’nn )io 


TOTAL 


IMU 


7S.7M 


09441 


ban io 


Kindergartens 


liN 


Mia 


12,23) 


onV^ai 


Primary education 


a, M) 


42,151 


704 14 


nv twi 


Poet •primary education 


2.445 


1,723 


4.iaa 


mo>-V» -pm 


Teachers’ training colleges 




1M 


M 


iroaVi on»V rrra w 



(1) >•# Mtro4imlo« » thW daft*. .H? IU Ifl (*) 



l»*nn »oi ba ,ya »ab «(') wvn *p>*na on*abn — .20/a"* mb 
{nmmubn n*»oibano i,000*b o*ny*w) 

TABLE S/20.— PUPILS IN ARAB EDUCATION 0), BY SEX, AGE AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
(Ritas por 1,000 NorvJtwlih Population) 

(itti/62— ittl/t? ;o^vn a*ovn) 



Ago and Typo of Education 


mu 

Girls 


vm 

aoys 


Van to 

Total 


*ju*nn aioi V’3 


IHt/42 1 


Ago 4co 11 
| * 499.1 


9004 


nit oVn 

N4.I I 


| o*otn 


IM3/44 ' 


7053 


0919 


•Oil 


vovn 


1944/47 | 


| 7404 


9214 


•44.1 


1 rovn 


Total 

INI/42 


Ago 14 to 17 
I2U0 


2214 


IT TV 14 Vn 
171.4 


Von TO 

3*3W 


1941/44 


1412 


2274 


1194 


vo vn 


1944/47 


1547 


2911 


2274 


rovn 


Primary Eduction 
INI/42 


S14 


004 


714 


o*ovn 


1941/44 


414 


•44 


714 


votn 


1944/47 


557 


94J 


719 


1*091 


Post>Prlmtry Education 
1941/42 


47,4 


IU2 


1014 


•wVt Tiamo 
o*ovn 


1941/44 


au 


14/4 


1114 


T*0f» 


1944/47 


1014 


1944 


ISI.9 


vovn 


IH7/44 . 


1004 


225.1 


1454 


n»5vn 


1949/49 


*29.9 


254.4 


1944 


vovn 



(1) Including official and noo-otfklal oducattonal Institutions. .D”BVT *flVoi 0«Bn *prft W1W VVlO (l) 
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REDUCTIONS IN SCHOOL FEES ANO MATRICULATION EXAMS J1VUS 111 mat ‘IVa’* 1SV3 H1Wn 

n<3 mo ,11b* isos nron Jim ’#* 7i>in n»»>n — .il/o"* mV 

(>aiyi >iay T»’n) nman arm i«on 

TA8LE S/21 . — PUPILS OF THE POST-PRIMARY EDUCATION, 8T DEGREE OF REDUCTION IN 
SCHOOL FEES, TYPE OF SCHOOL AND GRADE (Hebrew and Arab Education) 



(1966/67 ; 1967/68 : n'svn :>*svn) 















ant 








(*)TO7 ->aw> nrnnn nmt 


0’itat 






Type of School 


Percentage Reduction out of Fee*(J) 


rmanV 

Not Enti* 


torp 

Total 


now fra no 


and Grade 
















tied to. 


(l) 


iwan mmi 




too 


•0 


40 


SO 


40 


20 


0 


Redu ct 


















(4 




(1) 







Hebrew Education s-iaff *p J,n 



1966/67 


41,931 


5,791 


7,036 


1,606 


13,161 


1,416 


*12,156 


0,772 


113,472 


ra»n 


1967/68 — TOT At 


12,161 


1.133 


6,962 


10,233 


6)127 


1,712 


22,650 


8j431 


122,901 


'pan lo-n-awi 


IX 


11,693 


1,700 


2,137 


2,787 


1,776 


2,440 


7,266 


3,551 


41,021 


’0 


X 


15.434 


1,610 


1,950 


1,769 


1,736 


2,432 


5,563 


3,570 


35,331 




Xf 


11,774 


1.389 


1,645 


2.522 


1.632 


2,172 


5,309 


904 


27,880 




XII 


6,275 


904 


1,194 


2,124 


1,149 


1,606 


4,310 


554 


10,224 




XIII 


59 


20 


35 


13 


16 


33 


74 


2S 


303 


a'’ 


XIV 


26 


10 


II 


1 


II 


29 


54 


7.9 


222 


V’ 


SECONDARY— TOTAl 


19,014 


2,836 


3,707 


1,484 


3,626 


5,045 


14,750 


6,414 


57,537 


'pan iM-'fla'n 


Preparatory daises 
for teachers trai- 


1,791 


224 


275 


91 


292 


357 


724 


460 


4,24$ 


rvmn ’naV mraa 
fmuVi o'nnaV 


ning colleges 






















Secondary evening 


987 


92 


95 


9 


59 


52 


160 


491 


2,023 


an* to 7 o^Jia’ii 


colleges 






















Continuation daues 


1,591 


46 


44 


7,201 


42 


70 


354 


— 


9.4S4 


Tvannwa 


Vocational 


21,727 


2,203 


2,575 


493 


2,062 


2,091 


5,685 


1,268 


38,920 


o”Fi*?a nee to 


Agricultural 


5,281 


178 


209 


330 


169 


1,022 


an 


— 


0,000 


o*vri>pti nco via 


Regional 


1,170 


54 


57 


520 


55 


67 


166 


— 


2,789 


o”nm no o to 



Arab Educatlon(I) 



j 1966/47 


2,130 


279 


41 


II 


20 


10 


10 


956 


3,116 


i*aw> 


| 1967/60 — TOTAL 


2,181 


747 


M 


24 


20 


21 


07 


1,162 


4,636 


Van io-n-a»n 


i ix 


041 


240 


14 


4 


4 


5 


43 


731 


1,896 


'O 


j X 


635 


179 


9 


4 


2 


3 


7 


421 


1,266 




\ XI 


433 


209 


17 


9 


7 


12 


23 


1 


928 




j XII 


392 


III 


12 


5 


7 


5 


14 


2 


548 


3*’ 


| Secondary 


1,964 


685 


49 


24 


17 


22 


75 


1,157 


4,007 


D”jwn 


1 Vocational and 


537 


62 


5 


— 


3 


3 


12 


5 


631 


B’Wpa n» to 


| Agricultural 

1 























-iM’fla jwca EpViana /O’jwsi mnyaai fi’noiaa fi’Viana D’sau >ziv> mVV nmsna tf’inatoin i«ua B’Vian (0 
j D’lwVn maS auma a’nmt mmSa i^aa «nv mta viea aaoa wcian a^nimn ^to.n *na n’&to ,o*jio-an w a»6V> 

-jaw muw navw o*rato VVia /n'arna (J) .ainwi wto n:;? ’no* ’aaV iwaa e’mn nm (*) .ana wwwr 
1 w» 3o% nnana war irsoo-a *V» W .(is - ’anw t**» 1/57* - ’naw T^na) non* aaa'R na^n 

i .mannm yam n-jm m^aaw a^asn *nVa o’nw-Vs neo ’na Vtoa ( 5 ) 

| (l) Discrepancies between the number of pupils in this Tible and Table S/J derive from difference* In the period end soc.’cu of 

data end in different dusifleationsof comprehensive or multi-type school*. Pupils of regional schools, appear inf as eseparatetype 
here, were ctasiiflad in other cables according ep the type of course. <2J See explanation in introduction (3) in 1947/6$) 
Inc). Pupils of degree or reduction not known (In Hebrew education — 1572 in Arab education — 18). (4) Inel. aboue 

1,500 pupils who were granted 30% reductions. (5) Incl. unofficial posfprimary schools under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture. 
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wn n*a ,)*n ,nn*a svnyn* o » io?m onnstan — •zz/u"* m* 

TABLE S/22.-GRADUATES OF MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS, BY SEX AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 
(1948/49-1967/68 ; tram n* <nn> 







Hobrow 1 


Education nap •pm 








•pant 

w» 

Arab 

Education 


ff»araa 

D»iwn 

Extornal 

Graduate* 


OTOU 

DW7STO 

tncorna) 

Graduate* 


Van p 
Total 


Va;; p 

Too) 




1941/49 


_ 




442 


442 


442 


trrn 


ItM/II 


- 


77 


44* 


942 


942 


r^rn 


19*4/17 


77 


944 


M44 


2.944 


2.941 


l*»M 


1944/41 


94 


224 


9414 


9,444 


2454 


h-ain 


1969/44 


42 


(444) 


4,179 


7.172 


7499 


vain 


1944/41 


147 


744 


7,444 


4,992 


44*9 


train 


1941/44 


199 


•44 


7,149 


9,112 


4,142 


rain 


1944/47 


144 


1,144 


9,444 


19,944 


14,792 


rain 


1947/44 - TOTAL 


144 


1,447 (2)4.419 


14,944 


19414 


tanie-n-Dam 




Sox 








po 




Malta 


142 


5.049 


9,499 


4,444 


5,090 


nat 


Famalas 


24 


494 


9,020 


9,494 


5,444 


naps 




Typ# of SchonKO 




(i)mon m » 




Secondary acheol 


147 


774 


7,424 


4,400 


4,547 


B^ria’n noo to 


Socon4arr evening achoei 


- 


39 


40 


119 


119 


Mi Vi o”jna’fl w »na 


Continuation deaaoa 


- 


199 


124 


249 


249 


prannvro 


Vocational acheol 


/ - 


909 


197 


500 


500 


mnspanoo^na 


Agricultural acheol 


/ ' 


79 


999 


414 


419 


*mVpn noo w 


Proparatory claaioafer 
tooth an’ training ceifeg* 


. — 


29 


499 


522 


522 


rvra >naV mna 
mmVi onwV 



.itp rV vmn m rreV u p^nwionwt onrcu inud#: Van pa ,rraV « piam o*ma - onnoop* *aaV (t> 

(I) For txurru — O* lt«t *'hool attended. Tho loul include* i>n 124 intutto for whom the loot acheol attended wu cthtr 

0»* unknown. 
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ACADEMIC INSTITUTIONS e"BTPNn JIVTOlOn 

(») o»»aipnrii smviaa onxnn »Vsp»i on»aVan — .i3/a w » mV 

TABLE S/23.— STUDENTS AND RECIPIENTS OF DEGREES IN ACADEMIC INSTITUTTONS(i) 



( 1 948/49—1 968/69 ; B*aw> i# b-br) 





»*aBn 

1948/49 


n*awi 

1947/M 


rawi 

1944/47 


X'SBn 

1940/41 


rwn 

I9S4/57 


x**Bn 

1950/SI 


B*m 

1940/49 




Total 












*an no 


STUOENTS 


n.uf 


20320 


21341 


19334 


1342 


3,922 


1315 


n'roVn 


Tharaof: Flril yaar studtnts 


1,904 


7J4Q 


7,915 


1394 


1,770 


1,005 


405 


tub nnato :ma 


















rawi 


Research stud ants 


L300 


1308 


1,122 


SI4 


141 


140 


M 




RECIPIENTS OF DEGREES 


4,41$ 


1,7411 


i 13121 


13*4 


M4 


IIS 


193 


D'lnn ^ap» 


Tha H straw Uflhrareitrft) 






(i)n»n:i»n 


RB’o-tauixn 


STUDENTS 


12311 


11344 (3)11,451 


7,929 


3344 


13M 


9*7 


0'i'aVn 


Tharaof: First yaar studtnts 


3,2a 


2,744 


(3)3.019 


2,094 


1,112 


799 


215 


ror *rnSn 


















rairm 


Research ttudants 


•29 


747 


4S9 


411 


304 


144 


•0 


nptwrnnVn 


RECIPIENTS OF DEGREES 


XU7 


UM 


1,734 


1,004 


134 


I2S 


S8 


onw 'Vapa 



Tachnlon — brail Instltuta of Tachnolofy Vx-iP'V UlVuaB p38— pnaDR 



STUDENTS 


1,419 


9,109 


<4)4,943 


1300 


2304 tU 


47$ 


Q'TQbn 


Tharaof: First yaar ttudants 


LOSS 


947 


1,017 


541 


431 204 


190 


wb rmbn :ma 

MTWO 


Research students 


201 


109 


204 


05 


17 2 


2 




RECIPIENTS OF DEGREES 


924 


0IS 


744 


S9I 


340 IN 


I3S 


onun^apa 


Tal Aviv Univartity 








2'ax Vn 


RB’8-)a*31RR 


STUDENTS 


7.101 


4,300 


4321 


021 


— — 


— 


o'rabn 


Tharaof; First yaar studtnts 


120! 


1344 


2304 


370 


_ — 




rax? rmVn :ma 
roirn 


Rasasrch ttudants 


IS 


13 


IS 


— 


— — 


— 


npmnn&n 


RECIPIENTS OP DEGREES 


us 


421 


143 


21 


— — 


— 


onxr ^ap» 


•arwltsn University 








!>*• -13 nB’8-»3’31R 


STUDENTS 


3341 


1,111 


3301 


411 


in — 


— 


n'rabn 


Tharaof: First yaar studanta 


1,100 


1,174 


900 


201 


*« — 


*• 


:ma 

rawm 


Rasasrch ttudants 


S 


1 


II 


— 


— — 


— 


Vronrj^n 


RECIPIENTS OP DEGREES 


171 


204 


109 


30 


— — 


— 


omm ^apa 


Hitts Collaia 






nD’n *>v »xB'o->anixn plan 


STUDENTS 


3393 


1339 


1347 


— 


— — 




tmaVn 


Tharaof; First r*ar students 


041 


IIS 


019 


— 


— 1 — 


— 


n» :nm 

wwr» 


RECIPIENTS OP DEGREES 


131 


HI 


*- 


— 


— — 


— 


onKn 'bapa 


Tha Nt|«v Instltuta for H1|har Education 


ana nnm n^arnV naan 


# n DENTS (4) : 


i 719 


244 


301 


— 


— — 


— 


I (*)B*T»Vn 


Tharaof: r< m yaar studanu 


. * 


192 


234 




” — 


““ 


rur nnata :ma 
I niiwn 


Wahmaan Instltuta of Sdanca 




•i»* lam 


JIM 


STUDENTS 1 


| 314 


307 


201 


— 


— — 


- 


o'rs'jn 


Tharaof: Rtstarch studtnts 


an 


in 


131 


— 


— — 


- 1 


1 v’isn'ni’n :ma 
1 D’lnn 'Vapa 


RECIPIENTS OF DEGREES 


1 » 


100 


— 


— 


. — — 





ennn on»8*n itapna x^ a*ax ^na nrn?w (s) .(ycna >wi) an* Vna nmton >toa (a) ,ma»a nmin nxn (i) 

runpV ,aija rcroa • ntarrt pan a ansiVn (4) .rama Vnn toV^dVi # i*aBna *nn marm *n&> natop®* 

.p’:sun nn£n pa wa noiana -icons *wm 

0) Saacfaflntfons r«i tha Introduction. (I) Incf. Ttl Aviv Branch (tint* tl59{40). (S) No fitwswdanti w*n tdm/ctad In fit* Tv/ 
Aviv Branch; sines 1945/44- to tha Social Selanctt faculty and slnea 1944/47— to tha Uw faculty. (4) Sudanis of the institute 

for Higher Education in tha Nagtv, who study for tha Mac Eng. dagrtt wara included with tha Ttthnion. 
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(o'ovm iv u"wji) o**»ipHr» nvroina »irTpnn V>on — «24/w"> mV 

TABLE S/14.— ACADEMIC STAFF IN ACADEMIC INSTITUTIONS (1948/49-1968/49) 





B-3DJ1 

1968/69 


rrswi 

1967/68 


t'SWl 

1966/67 


K'SOTI 

1960/61 


r» vn 

1956/57 


»r»&n 

1950/51 


B*rn 

1948/49 




The Hebraw Unlvaraity(l) 




(i)n*iapn nB*Di:*aiRn 


Acadamic staff 


1 1.432 


1.371 


1,343 


925 


638 


278 


206. 1 


nsipiwVson 


Tharaof: Prof as. ft Lectur. 


| 990 


908 


706 


338 


185 


116 


98 | 


| mnm iPiioDrn :nra 


Taehnion — Itraat Inttituta of Tichnolojy wVlJOO pOB — pU3B» 


Acadamic Staff | 


j 952 


863 


850 


434 


456 


114 


85 


| *bt?x.t Vjott 


Tharaof: Profas.4 Lactur.J 


| 160 


416 


. 406 


19' 


207 


22 


20 | 


1 raiffiDnieBriDinra 


Tal Aviv Univaraity 








a*3K Vn nD*oia*2iK 


Acadamic Staff | 


1 1*531 


1.312 


9S3 


136 


- 


— 


- 1 


| nyipm *»n 


Tharaof: Prof as. ft Lactur.J 


! ** 


498 


384 


55 


— 


— 


- 1 


1 o>ximD* - noBvre :nia 


Bar llan Univarsity 








tV*K 13 nB’013'31K 


Acadamic Staff I 


SOB 


454 


347 


107 


40 


— 


- 


1 nripw *»n 


Tharaof: Profa*. ft Lactur.j 


Ml 


309 


230 


35 


— 


— 




\ o'xuaiomoBTwinra 


Haifa Collaga 








nt*nVv *KB»oia»jutn 


paan 


Acadamic Staff 


1 270 


214 


151 


— 


— 


— 


~ 1 


j vmp*n bon 


Tharaof: Prof as. ft Lectur.| 


1 85 


71 


42 


— 


- 


— 


- 1 


I o>nnionwv»:ma 


Tha Nagav Inttituta for Hfghar Education 


3)33 nmaa nVapnV 


paon 


Acadamic Staff | 


I 2SB 


149 


91 


~ 


— 


— 


- 1 


wpwi bon 


Tharaof: Profaa.ft Lactur.j 


| 120 


72 


38 


- 


- 


— 


- 1 


| D«naiD'iioDrtD:nm 



Walamann Innit utt of Sciatica nab |DI*1 J13B 



Acadamic Staff | M2 114 105 — — — — | unpxnhOiT 

(1) Ind. tha Tal Aviv Branch («..tca 1959/60). .(yrnB *>nn) 3»3K^n3 nm 3>W (I) 



mnn ,(*)« myn firowmm — .25/&"> mb 

TABLE S/25.- THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY'i), BY FIELD OF STUDY (1968/69) 





mirtpn 

Agri- 

cultura 


P3Bo ipTB 

npwnoi 
5c it neat 


anon 

Madicina 

(4) 


on»PB 

Law 


»S1B 

(3>ni3nn 

Social 

Sciancta(3) 


'PTB 

(*)mm 

Human!* 

tits(2) 


tel TO 
Total 




ACADEMIC STAFF 


94 


401 


390 


54 


171 


322 


1,491 


'DTpKfl Vion 


Tharaof: prof assort ft 
lac.urara 


62 


234 


323 


26 


III 


212 


990 


onwovw :nra 

D»I1B1 


STUDENTS 


482 


2.075 


819 


1.092 


3.J54 


4.909 


12.731 


o'rabnn 


Tharaof: First yaar 
atudants 


120 


508 


94 


136 


884 


1,504 


3,248 


7Q& ’robi :nra 
nsirtn 


Familas 


55 


731 


IBS 


300 


1,474 


3.160 


5.905 


D*V2 


Rtsaarch atudants 


79 


383 


91 


20 


45 


211 


829 


ipna nwn 


RECIPIENTS OF DEGREES 


116 


499 


131 


307 


691 


423 


2,347 


on«n ’Vsp» 


Tharaof: Famala* 


6 


159 


37 


95 


243 


360 


900 


d’bj : nts 


Bachtion 


76 


302 




300 


440 


549 


1,847 


D»iaia 


Tharaof: Famalaa 


4 


110 


— 


93 


233 


344 


784 


D f P3 :nm 


Muttra 


28 


ISO 


16 


6 


47 


57 


304 


D»3B0W 


Tharaof: Famalaa 


2 


44 


6 


2 


10 


13 


77 


D’bj :nm 


M.D.. D.M.D- ate. 


— 


— 


98 


— 


— 


— 


98 


mraiV oniBpn 


Tharaof: Famalaa 


— 


— 


25 


— 


— 


— 


25 


d’Bj : n?s 


Fh.D., Dr. lurla 


12 


47 


17 


1 


4 


17 


98 


ipbioiVdV onwprr 


Tharaof: Famalaa 


— 


5 


6 


■ — 


— 


3 


14 


Dtps :nm 



nKici W» ( 4 ) .nniVunanpi n^roio irmp Wio (3) •fmnmrun nunco V5« (2) *3»an-5n3 nmtai W» 0) 

.iir*n nwiai mnpn ,b*j»p 

(]) Ind. tha Tal Aviv Branch. (2) Ind. librariani and archiving 0) Ind. Social Work aiH Criminology. (4) Ind. Dantistry* 

Pharmacology and public hulth. 

567 mrumwn 
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TABLE S/26.— TECH.MION — ISRAEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BY DEPARTMENTS 

(1968/69 ; train) 
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na*toi omn »fl> ,s»sh n»*oia»>«< — ,ir/o"» m* 

TABLE S/27.— TEL AVIV UNIVERSITY, BY 'ELD OF STUDY 
(1968/69 i B -»n) 





»ma 

won 

nproamai 

Sciences 


Medicine 


D^ODPQ 

Uw 


»dto 

mam 

Social 

Science] 


*nn 

mm 

Hunan* 

icier 


fcfi 10 

Total 




ACCADEMIC STAFF 


119 


410 


19 


221 


442 


W 


wpen toon 


Thereof: froftuors and 
(•curare 


180 


17$ 


20 


99 


232 


704 


O’rrn o''i»sv» :am 


STUDENTS 


m 


Ml 


442 


2441 


Wf 


7,1*2 


on*aVnn 


Thereof: Females 


Ml 


118 


1H 


730 


I.97S 


1.400 


o»w :nn: 


Firet-year students 


240 


III 


248 


639 


94S 


2,203 


wm n:v n*oVn 


Research studs «t» 


M 


- 


— 


— 


$ 


31 


ym 


RECIPIENTS OF DECREES 


178 


11 


— 


IIS 


Hi 


4SS 


onnn 'hapa 


Thereof: Females 


72 


4 


_ 


41 


114 


235 


o»w :mo 


Bidwlon 


t)4 


— 




110 


HI 


S55 




Thereof: Femelea 


SS 


— 


— 


41 


108 


204 


d«V 3 :nra 


Mature 


44 


— 


— 


S . 


20 


49 


0*3 WTO 


Thereof; Females 


17 


— 


• - 


— 


8 


25 


o»w :nra 


M.O. D.M.D. etc 


— 


11 


— 


— 


— 


31 


mnoi* onwpvi 


Thereof: Female* 




4 








4 


o*w :nra 



•n»**n emu »t* ,ii**ma tioMrome— . 18 /o"» m* 

TABLE S/28.- BAR ILAN UNIVERSITY. BY FIELO OF STUDY 
(1968/69 ; men) 





nww 
a ptaw 
toervees 


mannvri 

Social 

Sciences 


rmn *rro 

Humanities 


Vw 10 

Total 




ACCAOEMIC STAFF 


182 


171 


111 




'mpnn toon. 


Thereof: Frelwon end 
lecturers 


III 


105 


121 


Ml 


iw anweno :nm 


STUDENTS 


494 


I4» 


1,711 


1,441 


mvatoin 


Thereof: Females 


414 


498 


1,258 


2,170 


d* 572 :ma 


Flret year nutate 


183 


409 


514 


1,104 


arm m» *i»oVn 


Research students 


— 


2 


1 


5 




RECIPIENTS OF DEGREES 


74 


73 


122 


271 


o'inn »*»pa 


Thereof: FemaJee 


39 


4) 


91 


17) 


o*w :nre 


Oachelore 


4* 


7) 


95 


225 


o'mu 


Thereof: Females 


32 


41 


74 


151 


o*7i :nre 


Matters 


19 


— 


27 


44 


0*30010 


Thereof: Femala* 


7 




IS 


21 


a*V3 :ma 
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TABLE S/29w— HAIFA COLLEGE, BY FIELD OF STUDY 
(IN»/«;bow) 





mam »r» 
SacMSctaaraa 


jira*rn 


Van it 

T«ri 




ACAOOtC STMT 


94 


in 


an 


'Bipici Tan 


TtorMh Praia «an 

aai Ikvty j 


at 


a 


m 


row bhwhi :m» 


STUOtNTS 


j» 


MM 


UP 


orre^n 


1 

1 

1 

! 


an 


Mt 


til 


rnnri ran :n» 


taata 


an 


ijn? 


UN 


TO 


Hacfrtaan * *bt*» 


it 


mi 


III 


(tnna) armn *Vapo 


Tharaaf: Naihi 


4 


n 


T? 





*no*>n own *rt ,aua nmai ntotn) )ison — J0/»"» m> 

TABU S/30. — THE NEGEV INSTTTUTl FOB HIGHER EDUCATION, BY FIELD OF STUDY 

(INB/0>s*aw) 





. t ! rnn 


VMItt 

IfWtl 


WHTO 

Mil 


iron 

HimMm 


*S7 








y»«M 


{4a*cfc« 








ACAMHIC STAff 


•w 


« 


• 


f i 


m 


*BTp*n Tan 


i! 

i 


M 


at 


II 


i lit 


row romt mtu 


mown 


W 


nf 


•t 


Mt fit 


trrotom 


Ttarral: Hnijmr Mim 


IU 


IT 


a 


m «i 


mnn ronnVn unt 


Mi 


, 4 


If 


. n 


in 


m 


TO 
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jiBipm m»i> »vs« ,*>» ,v» *»V /(>) o**oipK smews onwiw — . 31 /o"* ni> 
•no** owin imn ,«**» 

TABLE S/31.— STUDENTS IN ACADEMIC INSTITUTIONS(i), BY SEX. AGE. CONTINENT OF BIRTH 
AND PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION, DEGREE AND FIELD OF STUDY 
(1967/tB t IN8/S9 i ran i iron) 





1940/0 

nnpVonrsVn 

•potounn 

vaym 

MaanranO 
, DncttrOagran 
Stakan 


mrsfe 

•wwi 

ittfcalar 

Oafrnn 

falww 


0-2W1 

fen to 
T ncal 


rrsm 

1907/40 




TOTAL 


LW 


22441 


29, 4M 


204*4 


V3S!*J0 




km 






r® 




rnm 


1 4404 


12440 


10424 


11490 


1 snas 


M 


I I.m 


11,191 


12472 


11417 


1 orro 




A|« 






fel 




Um»h 


201 


2,951 


1401 


2,179 


1019 


SB — 21 


4IS 


7,142 


7,177 


7491 


to— 11 


21-24 


1444 


8405 


9,549 


7444 


tl-M 


21 — 29 


ijrn 


2,40) 


4,201 


2412 


U-» 


20 nr mart 


urn 


1,970 


2,020 


1405 


nfeo>20 


Nnt katm 


242 


740 


1,0(0 


090 


rrr«> 


Cnntirwnc nf ftirt* antf ParM •< ImmJfmi** wbt rttyn mb RH* 


••min kraal 


1,429 


11,010 


10,419 


IS440 




Nctor town in: kraal 


III 


1,752 


2470 


1447 


Snr* rr^aon 


fjia ofrj j 


104 


400 


792 


009 


npnon (roc 


knanAfliifis 


2,719 


10401 


11402 


12404 


lyHDi 


Nxfcaaai 


240 


07 


2IS 


200 


*TP«* 


■Pn M IWHrlB 


404 


2,414 


2,050 


2409 


npnm iron 


Thnrnaf: IminlfmanO up 


214 


1,121 


1,700 


1402 


1H4 it ife :m 


MlfM 












•nm In fnrapa A— rkn 


1,942 


7490 


9412 


•447 


npnai wnti 


Tlmail! Iiwnifraan4 up 


1422 


4,004 


0,120 


1491 


1 M 0 r» ife :nm 


an I9S4 












CnmlnmtnfMfth not Iran w 


190 


207 


SI7 


221 


nm* irnfrnra* 


HaMnffcwOr 






TWfeB Wl 


Hwnanltka 


942 


8,407 


9,029 


MI2 


TTT91 TT1 


Inrial tctancaa 


791 


0,099 


0,090 


0404 


matr^TTo 


Law 


42 


1445 


1,707 


1492 


ran 


Hndklnn 


1400 


07 


1495 


940 


iwn 


fcJnacw 


1,701 


2,040 


4,711 


4421 


[ npwrnm m? *ro 


AcrkaHnra 


ID 


244 


407 


m 




Cnnhinarinc 


I4M 


Mil 


4407 


4471 


irai 



HI hnpntatiwtiukwiiifidiiaiiiM tmata omiVm nm emYn •Moi t/> (D 

tn mi MM Im ImMmIm}* ,(ltt MM) w) 
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1»'n> n’mxin mount. 

muhn »u> m» wpv /n»*n* jiwn* timid — . 32/v"» m* 

0"b w^o — omoittf on»noa) 

(1963/64-1966/1967) 







1944/65 










1943/44 










nnova 

kVp 


mam nwpo 

Public Saetor 






nnoia 

*Vp 


mam nirpo 

Public Saetor 






nn* 

Othar 


nroaV 

mr» 

Non* 

Profit 

Inititu* 

tlom 


m*wi 

*v» 

nra 

Local 

Autho- 

ritiat 


nVrao 

Govern* 

ment 

<*> 


Van to 

Total 


inn 

Othar 


nrooV 

rrm 

Non- 

Profit 

Inititu* 

tiona 


flWI 

-yo 

rma 

Local 

Autho* 

ritlaa 


nVraa 

Govern- 

ment 

O) 


Van p 

Total 




424 


239.2 


134.0 


1713 


1794 


344 


1719 


103.9 


1444 


4444 


VVoio 


424 


1641 


81.7 


140.7 


44 9.1 


344 


(25.0 


61.5 


131.9 


355.0 


n»iaiKVn nnsinn 
»mvpV nooipn 
0)iu»n 


— 


- 


4.4 


110* 


14.4 


- 


- 


3.9 


95 


13.4 


niepoa Vn»V nutm 
mamn 


10 


0.4 


10.3 


10.0 


/ 217 


1.7 


5.5 


4.5 


IS 


212 


BnV» »m 


— 


0.9 


33.4 


1164 


159.1 


— 


7.4 


24.1 


97.1 


130.1 


•pm nnom too to 
D* mo» 


- 


26.3 


23.7 


1.9 


51.9 


- 


217 


114 


14 


419 


B*i)a»n noo to 


54 


404 


5.0 


9.7 


41.9 


4.0 


33.0 


3.9 


14 


50.1 


ontVpm anrapa too to 


- 


(M 


1.2 


7.5 


77.4 


- 


45.4 


0.5 


*.»• 


51.3 


OnOTpB ^Wl DYIPIIJ 
amaii 


— 


111 


— * 


— 


115 


— 


10.4 


— 


— 


10.4 


mrnrvt to© tot ma»r» 
Bwaa 


0.4 


— 


1.7 


3.0 


SI 


0.3 


— 


1.3 


1.4 


3.2 


■nmVi ammo Tun 
nrvm n wn nnao 


(4)111 


' - 


w* 


— 


17.1 


(4)134 


— 


0)9.7 


— 


14.3 


t irn rmorai ido to 
vmaV 


114 


~ 


~ 


' 


113 


112 


" 






142 


mnmi nruna ma»V too 
? ra to upip na»na 
ma 


(4)0.0 


$4 JO 


524 


11.4 


129.9 


(4)04 


53.9 


414 


12.9 


1091 


noppnn Van to 
(«) fi’»iap oToasa 


mo 


51.7 


40 4 


10.3 


II0J 


- 


43.2 


30.7 


11.4 


93.3 


top nrmoi B»iaa 


m.o 


14.3 


3.5 


1.3 


iii 


(4)0.0' 


10.7 


3.7 


1.5 


15.9 


•nmi nwas 


■■ ♦ - 


11 


12 


■ •• 


" *• 




3.9 


14 


•• 


•• 


mrom man nsiVrn 
mimVn Vo m»m t 
Tumn >mvr jw»y’ 



«V ;(mosn mnom man Ww 11 V) D»nmn nmno Vp rnwroo nnma nwa nwp pi miarai napV mow VV» (i) 
/rnwV bVp nrrown maw wpon.Vr w*i tro«ja Vo nraV nmra VVm 0 ;Vro »*» mmin Turn »nn*r VVia 
itomk #omno anw (4) .(*w Vvmi np’ow) niim* nwV (») .nmrnn miawn Vp *pin »nn»a VVia (*) .rmn 
. dwd niwV *Vp nnow* ijwa ViVa 0 ) ' .myn nwpon *9 (i) .ra^) too to Wm *V (tot Vvra> npmw) 
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TABLE S/32.— NATIONAL EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION. BY SECTOR IN CHARGE 
AND TYPE OF EXPENDITURE (At Currant Prltra — IL. Million) 

( 1962 / 63 — 19 * 6 / 67 ) 









1944/47 








I94S/44 










flTTWD 

rtv 


♦wmopo 

PuMkloctor 






imwo 

«Vf 


no’i^wpo 

FuMkloctor 






■ww 

OdMr 


mw>^ 

im 

Non* 

Profe 

lumif 

tfeoa 


irmn 

nro 

Local 

Anlw 

rttka 


CovBrt. 

MMt 

(*> 


Van -jo 

Total 


*VR 

Otfcor 


mart 

rrm 

Non. 

Proic 

feacko* 

tfeoa 


nm 

ima 

Local 

Autfco- 

rkka 


nVm 

Govora- 

moot 

<D 


y»i 10 

Total 


GRANO TOTAL 


994 


H4.7 


1994 


29IJ 


09M 


0U 


2994 


1744 


2M4 


7714 


r«m Carrant (feM UpmA* 


J94 


267/0 


IJM 


274.1 


7294 


J04 


2114 


106/0 


2119 


401.4 


ttm m f fectlw fenrfcat (l) 






















A4«fektrat*vo rrp fe tfca 






14 


IM 


244 


— 


— 


17 


174 


219 


pvWk near 
























M 


M 


14.7 


111 


444 


24 


14 


IU 


IM 


174 


i!mnmv7 MimIi 


- 


IM 


SOS 


20)4 


2714 


— 


124 


404 


171/0 


2211 


lUMlfef k)^||| 


_ 


M.7 


N4 


14 


714 


— 


HO 


*U 


24 


494 


.J --t ■ -- M - . ■ 

TIOBBOT MS 

MkMll 


11.7 


Mi 


11.9 


IM 


1014 


44 


IU 


•4 


110 


0U 




— 


119.9 


17 


144 


IIM 


- 


«L7 


14 


124 


1001 


o4otarto» feaifenfeoa 






















on — > A • ■ «■ -.m-.-l 

0 MV 


“* 


174 


— 


■“ 


174 


““ 


IM 




■“ 


IM 


Tl!fr?.Ti. ,r T , i 


04 


. — 


11 


12 


S.9 


04 


““ 


24 


44 


7.1 


l^mli hmdcMfeM mu* 


(DIM 


- 


«M - 


IU 


(DI94 - 


»id - 


204 


Tiki fcooto. my >wh —4 —■ 
0®tnofcol4t 


214 - 


- - 


2S4 


214 


— 


— 


— 


214 


Total CopAot fen— tfe» fe «*a4 
M 


<D • 


77J 


7/.0 174 


IUJ 


(D04 


04/0 


70 A 


144 


1704 


feiMfe§ and Co—trwtfeo vnrki 


(D.. 


41.9 


474 


114 


1447 


(1)0/0 


47.1 


444 


144 


I4M 


MteMranrratradrarara 




IM 


14 


12 


21.4 


(DOO 


IM 


19 


14 


224 



M IU 



U 



13 



LtM fee |^KHi|)||| 1 



(I) ted. raranUH lira on mtjm rad mkrim mm * * «» omul Mrrt— tetera »d« «* P** ra d rawteii (rad. Iiww k rad 
IM*. UM: rad. o tu a drad rartcra trrated kr «* UfcP.i rad. rate rd ra U .. ra rarara ra MMte» radra *** * 
«t dm raWcracrar rad dm lira » raU « tertrattera. » ted. .t.adrad ratd cra UM i tewM. Aranqr. <») 

•n (nwk.4radra.ru). (4 PrinMtradim HHt(iMdc.Undii|.«it)trad.*l<te|KhMl«. (I) »r rardratet Meter, 

(i) imL fe i 
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TABLE S/33,- PUBUC HEBREW COURSES FOR ADULTS, SPONSORED BY THE MINISTRY OF 
EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
(1951—1969) 

Jwittry of Mcti ywr . IDObOM* 



Tlwrwf: 




:nre 


Tout 


bn to 




rrrotoobi 

Work Ulputn 


mpMim 


msfm 


omn9 

IhUmi 


ii 


mark 

Stutoits 


i! 


onwfr 
ScvSmms ' 


u 


190 


• 


907 


n 


14,417 


tot 


1951 


199 


II 


«i 


it 


)IJM 


1094 


1955 


494 


n 


1,1)0 


44 


D.ISS 


Mi 


I9M 


IJM 


91 


1.977 


190 


14449 


990 


1945 


1,474 


94 


IJ49 


m . 


14,11* 


m 


1947 


1,990 


m 


1,704 


in 


IUD 


794 


1949 


1,959 


114 


1,159 


117 


14445 


794 


1919 



(i) qpbiso mobsnmb mw»a mp*a« — M/v"* mb 
(srcraim iwnn two jmro) 

TABU S/34.- ATTENDANCE AT THE INSTITUTIONS FOR ADVANCED STUDIESU) 
(Sponsor** by tht Ministry of Educsilon and Culture) 
(1954/57—1967/61 ; iron it nvfd 





n*atn 

1947/M 


raw n 

I9M/47 


ratn 

1945/44 


1*9911 

1940/41 


rren 

1954/57 




TOTAL 


MU 


7,n* 


UM 


M90 


4JM* 


bn to 


WhwrNn* 


V" 


5,IM 


MM 


M94 


3AI 


ipmpi 


Stnwrernra 


|JU4 


1,941 


3A74 


3AM 


1,497 


rmi» 


prtrn&mcr 


Ml 


#4 


40 


494 


m 


twb*nm 




171 


Ml 


409 


m 


m 


iwnin®6 


Hmmkim 


•19 


IJOI 


i/m 


1.454 


IJ049 


nrnTD 


StcMtCiMCM 


4M 


JO 


477 


41) 


V7I 


mam wa 


Nstunl mIcmcm 




35) 


J0t 


~ 390 


301 


wsonrrm 


Hnij* twjiff 


«A*» 


iJH 


1,949 


3A79 


IAI? .V 


ram 


Art mi Mu 


1,941 




' m 




t — • 


awn mot 



(i) tmm imwi BViy bo G) 
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c 



/wo j»»as *n»*Vn «w> itve *#V ,n>ym 14 o>V»» n**w!»»Hn — .36/w«» nfc 
(oninN) n*>>yn Jioipni m*Vn nwa» ,v*an ,i*»n 

TABLE S/36 POPULATION AGED 14 AND ABOVE. BY NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOLING. 

SEX. AGE, CONTINENT OF BIRTH AND PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION (Ptruntti«>) 

(1961 ; IMS) 





TtmVn msr *«oa 
NumWr of Yotre of Sdioollrtf 


few TO 
Tool 




11 + 


9-12 


S-l 


M 


0 






/inm»n n«oitei*n 






iNi'i) 


9.9 


944 


944 


73 


114 


1040 


(1)1901 


INKS) * TOTAL 


11.9 


241 


91.9 


7.7 


IM 


1040 


ten 


Sn 














r» 


Hitai 


113 


99.9 


944 


7.7 


53 


1004 


onai 




104 


9U 


29.7 


7.7 


157 


1004 


imp i 


ak 














Vn 


M — 17 


0.9 


71.4 


244 


13 


03 


1004 


171914 


11-94 


141 


49.4 


294 


43 


4.7 


1004 


1419 10 


99-94 


II. 1 


29.9 


97.1 


93 


124 


1004 


•4 19 94 


SS —44 


9.9 


244 


99.7 


119 


149 


1004 


•41911 


45m4«Wv» 


U 


1*4 


293 


173 


245 


1004 


item if 


Cxwintwt of With «M pcrio4 of 














19^1 iwpm ih^ iw* 


immlfficfc* 
















lom la Uraal 


17.9 


SU 


21.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1004 




Mom In Ad+Mrim — Tul 


4.0 


214 


97.9 


9.9 


214 


1040 


ten To " npnonron •nte 


ImmtfmftO up to 1447 


4.9 


194 


97.5 


74 


240 


1040 


1947 19 Vte 


1 Ml - 1994 


94 


219 


97.9 


94 


242 


1040 


1944 19 1141*4 


1995 - 1940 


95 


24.*!’ 


97.9 


9.1 


213 


1040 


1909 19 1949-4 


•1*6* 1941 


9.9 


254 


95.9 


49 


24f 


1040 


1941 f*0 


lom In In rop* Am*ctet — Tn> • 


15.4 


940 


99.4 


103 


19 


100.0 


ten to - rpnar 


tmmt|r»t*4 up to 1947 


140 


494 


If .9 


4.1 


15 


1040 


1347 19 ite 


1941 — I9S4 


IU 


19.9 


97.1 


19.4 


9.9 


1004 


1914 19 1944*8 


1999 - 1940 


174 


99.2 


90.5 


103 


10 


100.0 


1940 19 1954*4 


Sine* 1941 


14.9 


944 


29.0 


144 


19 


1000 


1941 finite 


! 
























• ; - 


•941(1) 1 




74 


273 


119 


493 


1004 


| 0 JWM 


l»44(l) ; 1 


1 ; w 


IU 


994 


194 


424 


IM4 


1 i, C 1 ) 1 "* 
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t 

\ 



I 

j 

I 



! 

I 



(i) omMWB — 4$/e"t mb 



TABLE S/IB.- MUSEUMS (i) 
(1960/61 - 1968/69) 





W* 

onyan 
1000 ^ 
erann 
fUtt of Visits 

ptr txioo 
Population 

(*> 


onya 

VWtt 


ttirf irro 
W V» 
any an 

Th*.-' t: 

R«pertt4 
on Number 
of Visits 


oovro 
Husoumt . 




1944/41 


I4M 


I.TSMff 


49 


97 


1944/41 


1*44/61 


MIS 


2,114.4m 


IS 


112 


1964/M 


1941/49 - TOTAL 


l.tST 


AU7AM 


122 


144 


tan 




Yjrpt • 1 MW* CoBsctitn 


*yrt*fowrro 




Aft; 


1)6 


229,000 


12 


14 


mn» 


Arcfctoltty 


229 


114,000 


56 


49 


ITOlVoPmt 


Hbttrr 


W 


444,000 


IS 


19 


nnwn 


Ntttttl SdtMtt m 6 
fttfrtfky 


!|7 


212,000 


1) 


12 


pwnmsn 


- -■ - - — mmA ■ - - - 

m iPRiwfi 


Iff 


ITOwOQO 


II 


II 


m6om 


SdMtt m 4 ttdtMtogy 




27,000 


s 


4 


iriAww no 


Zm m 4 kidiiicM pr^Mi 


9f* 


995,000 


10 


II 


MBO OW ITffl 'll 


C— rtl 


217 


400,000 


I 


» 





•no nVtm u <i) .mVnv mra ann^po rnrrcnm # n*mo <tao nntf ranm »Vp 16 .bub? vwm »Ma 0) 

•WWI jpw) 

(1) «oB c tft cri tM but not tins, Mm r m , cmvmh m 4 rtilffout Institutions In C m Jsmaltm. (S) AH 

n «M fff 111 tbo IfwMi 



avntmm omnoxnia 49/o"> mb 

TABLE S/19.— ATTENDANCE AT CONCERTS AND THEATRES 
(1961/62 — 1968/69) 





1969/69 • 


1944/45 


1961/62 






TMtcrta(i) 


(l)B»2»9«*n 




Atttt44Mtt > 

Rittt ptr 1,000 rwMnttp) 


2,760 

2,063,092 

1*221 


2.2*9 

2495,000 

M2I 


2,241 

1456,000 

1,192 


frasn 

(ifrann i#ooo*V w* 


Cum 

AlMoftMIt l 

Rant pw IjOOO rtd4«iits(S) 


OrdmtrmW 

471 

594,550 


449 

642,000 

426 


COanwn 

295 

*49,100 

421 


trvnsp 
OOeww 14#4*> anrrrr 



irwfrno nfrim u na (*) .mSmrni jnrwm (mornpn vm u iwtri) b*wu pt>o not oranorn i Mm 0 ) 
; -mompn rm s imw 9 nrwm 7 iWm 06/wo»*a (>) ,mwt 

(1) bid. 9 thMM (at tcalnti 10 In ortvtes yur) wMdi 4*» yd tW tsratl Opt*. <*) itwt t|W IS ttf #w. 

; (*) lftd>? wdM«m ntcdimSIftdwtmtoMrttrft. 
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MW) »b* ,(>)*»«*♦ a UK* ik*«v o*iw— .«/«"> m* 

TABU S/40.— BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ISRAELI, BY SUBJECT 
(IKS/M — 1947/M) 



fwhjict 


19(7/0 


190/(7 


I9(S/M 


■run 


TOTAL 


i ijm 


1*471 


1*40 


*»n io 


CwBnlitlw 


17 


10 


17 




Rd|iM iiwWi rvAh 


101 


ISO 


171 


irrrnnmffr 




in 


IIS 


114 


irnnnro 


***** 


4) 


17 


IS 


yam 


8 

1 

1 


47 


Ift 


IS 


mam vtb 


*<•*•»** 


n 


IS 


so 


nVaVa 


i 

1 

i 


17 


41 


o 


nmn vn 


Ltw 


a 


11 


10 


mvo 


Ifjmm 


112 


100 


100 


oaenma 


A|ria*«i 


117 


(9 


41 


mripn 


fUMm 


42 


IS 


12 


mnm 


CaflMtftac 


a 


s> 


M 


norm 


Am 


N 


u 


41 


mm 


Umnm — ml 


M4 


m 


m 


Van^o-imm 


TMidJ* Hifcftw UtMtM 


211 


119 


104 


imyo imo :m» 




in 


IM 


Ml 


onV»nr«o 


Idm) 


m 


in 


04 




Oi tan 


SO 


si 


N 


ram 
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avt>»» mi* *#» .omin* o*aw*»a m»ria** nmao 



m’wi iinn ipv 
, 41 /w"* ro* 



(1H8 Taaau-oro) 



d«tm ran* 

)tur*l aonJamonu 


o**3ir*B B*am* 
Urban mtJamonta 


taia to 

Grand 

Total 




own 

N«w 


vpm 

Voe oran 


Van to 

Total 

(1) 


0*TTn 

Now 


B7*jn 

Votoran 


Van to 

Total 














0*31#** 




411 


249 


449 


42 


21 


72 


713 


'ran -jo 


284 


216 


500 


59 


31 


49 


549 


n*o-n*iBO *V»3 o*3io** 


177 


206 


591 


39 


20 


It 


451 


nBnpimoo 


107 


10 


117 


- 


1 


1 


119 


Tata m**3 .moo im* 


(03 


24 


129 


4 


- 


4 


(35 


l)*TB0 *T0I1 0*310* 


24 


7 


31 


- 


- 


- 


31 


nnoo no*? or on* rV 


, 










(1)1119539 nmoo 


in 


212 


396 


17 


149 


294 


492 


tea 


141 


199 


337 


57 


149 


204 


543 


Tpcn ptao^ui :m 


111 


)M 


54.1 


&4 


117.7 


1711 


2271 


(fftiSo) (*)B>te» o’imp 


4.S 


S.S 


1 U 


17.2 


41J 


91.0 


94.3 


19 V*i tb :mo 


9.1 


25.4 


17.1 


17.3 


71.9 


97.1 


1241 


M + vfaa 


99 


191 


141 


454 


994 


995 


344 


rrnooV o*^*bb who bibo 


479.9 


1*474.7 


U)M 


9794 


9,714.9 


19911 


4229.7 . 


(B*Bta3)- WD 


41.2 


1192 . 


200.9 


90.4 


IS 1.0 


441.4 


4415 


onV*imoo :mo 


191.1 


4474 


NM 


I29J 


4219 


751.1 


1,419.1 


m nmeo 


149.1 


704.9 


994.5 


111.9 


579.5 


491.3 


14919 


p*F*T00 


1.4 


9.9 


41 


4.7 


II.S 


101 


9.1 


(o*otaa) imobV bwm bibb 



(o*3T3 nW i tt-a jnai rmree 7) nta vim p ltaai V 2 tm o*tb3 n nvnwn /rmwn wncon ta rana (i) 
.mna nm bbb mf»V ntaona too ita*p 0) .raia 1»» w»"* » W 
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SURVEY Of PU1UC LIBRARIES 

TABLE S/41. — PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN JEWISH SETTLEMENTS, BY TYPE OF SETTLEMENT 

(III -XI I960) 





a wp 

QibbaaJm 


OTTCO 

ranm 

Villafaa an* 

Maahavint 

0) 


ontn w 
B’AW'n 

o^snv 

Ochar towns 
an* urban 
sacdamanta 


anw nVr 
/wVnsn 

Thathraa 
larta towns 


Sattlamaata 








TOTAL 


US 


417 


10 


S 


taMMuci wHk liigria t 


220 


209 


*6 


J 




230 


IBS 


61 


) 


: ' v “^ ttbrvy aarvka 


- 


117 


1 


- 


kataMMi •#* «• ittwr 


6 


122 


4 


- 




7 


24 


- 


- 


TOTAL 


22S 


171 


127 


49 


TTmtmI: mama* aarva? f— wl»Milr» 


Iff 


ISO 


117 


69 


ACTIVE ft|ADCM(*) (IjOOO) 


11.7 


224 


91.7 


774 


TtarMfi «pt«itaa|MMS 


1.0 


101 


491 


114 


AH I4an*nanr 


2*1 


10.9 


461 


41.0 


AaarnnacUan raa ton par llbriry 


164 


162 


710 


I, OK 


VOLUMES (1400) 


MtU 


W.f 


I409J 


140*4 


Tbaraaf: CMMraa'a Ms 


109.1 


914 


297.1 


144.5 


hsv marm 


706.4 


1614 


SOU 


167.6 




611.7 


TIjO 


2*2.7 


4204 


Awna valamaa par library (1 APE) 


M 


24 


64 


114 



(!) Cm an mild llbfiriaa wbkh atm IF vlll^aa an* maib a v i ni waro t »da*u * aohr In cvImnmi (7 Ubrakitt with iWut 
02400 flaw ). <S) IjuL 9 mablla llbrariaa arid* about 10400 vaUmaa. (J) lirnw i< a baah at Iww aaca t manth. 
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*iV»i Unw »*r»V rntMn ip* 
o*ji» no*a •yimai hmsn imtioa ,yu>ipa vp*a — Al/v"> m> 
(D’nnN) p*m V» >»> ,ntnmi 14 o*>»u r*im»n 
(iimiwy m* w) 



Milas 












•TO | 


r 


40 + 


41-19 


10-44 


19-29 


14—17 


tan to 

T«ul 


Qm4 

mat 




>14 


ST.t 


AM 


94.4 


91.1 


71.4 


42.9 


yen mm twm on mctb npa 
tan to - (OruVyi 


211 


41.9 


40.7 


27.2 


10.9 


11.1 


Ml 


0^3 1-* 


(04) 


14.1 


22.1 


S7.2 


10.4 


19.9 


24.7 


• 4+ 


0.1 


t.s 


1.7 


11 


I.S 


11 


1.9 




M 


4.4 


f.4 


11.4 


194 


19.1 


M 


|WM 


(4.9) 


(»») 


(M) 


(14) 


(0.9) 


l.l 


M 


*IM*0 VWpl 


(4.0) 


(!•!) 


a» 


(0.9) 


( 1 . 1 ) 


1.9 


2.1 


mows 


(4.9) 


IS.S 


14.2 


19.9 


144 


11.4 


IS.t 


rnwrm 


(14) 


4.4 


4.0 


T.S 


(SI) 


M 


44 




( 11 ) 


(S.71 


9.4 


2S.I 


III 


11.9 


9.4 




(i.« 


(4.0) 


(4.4) 


19.9 


(74) 


9.9 


4.9 


mmn snvs 



.0-40(3 ,m/ 9 nun* ,im« ,n 'ob n r— prnn dou «n>) *rp f* norm on n wyiVno it* Vs Vt (i) 



nmnw nnvilnws o*mw o^m m»**ip — .4J/e"* w> 
(o»nnN) >nt t*a *i> ,n>p»i 14 tins 
(iMUtry IN* «P) 



Haiti 










mil 


WttTi 

Qtmi 

total 




40 + 


4S-J9 


19-44 


19-29 


14-17 


TmsI 










mn t ?03 onto wry 




294 


194 


«U 


•94 


744 


474 


•9.7 | 


(ifttas onrnpn nm 






fMimvf-rrf i99tata 




41.1 


17.1 


44.1 


29.1 


14.9 


11.7 


114 


W9M90 


N.7 


24.4 


29.1 


124 


17.7 


29.9 


194 


«noo*iv 


(144) 


19.9 


•1.7 


144 


19.9 


14.9 


144 


onoownta 


(14) 


(7.4) 


(4.1) 


(7.9) 


144 


9.1 


94 


oroonnwi 


(90) 


(9.9) 


(7.7) 


(4.9 


224 


114 


14.9 


vnmmoonrwi 






rat Tfoa ro rxrt wry 




904 


99.0 


944 


91.9 


944 


944 


794 ] 


Wwtta w rw wntn nn* 






my - to» raw two ir** 199 ta ta 




4S4 


21.7 


H.9 


9.7 


194 


19.4 


24.9 


Titayaw 


20.S 


24.0 


41.1 


•4.1 


17.4 


41.1 


19.9 


TltaW’IW 


HI 


49.1 


47.9 


11.9 


St4 


49.4 


IS, 4 


vmy* w» 




•ran to dbq mmV w»Vs pr» onf rfwr VVs -pm (•) .rnMiM—iMVOTp-rYmtoiM (>) 
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suavrr or mow uctmh c and miwtammnt habits 

TABU S/41— ATTENDANCE AT CINEMAS, ART INSTITUTIONS AND VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENT 
AMONG THE JEWISH POTULATION AGED 14 AND OVER, BY SEX AND AGE (Pw«Mti(t) 

(JaiNMiy IKt w) 





PtMtitt 










B«V1 


• 


40 + 


4M) 


)M4 


IMI 


14-17 


Van t# 

T«tai 


Owlrt Mtvtai m tom tan toctag 
■btwN bnmM>) TOTAL 


su 


404 


SU 


7M 


174 


l»J 


1-4 


174 


20.7 


99J 


4S.I 


914 


30.9 


4 + 


(10) 


111 


IM 


2SJ 


lit 


204 


IMfMtP 


M 


IJ 


1.4 


24 


17 


14 


At MHM 


(M> 


M 


(19) 


M 


IM 


74 




1*4) 


74 


(U) 


at) 


(9.1) 


4.4 


Attonma 


(14) 


(LI) 


(M| 


(Lt) 


(19) 


24 


AdMum 


(ID 


IS. 4 


12.7 


214 


IU 


14.7 


At MM 


(Ml 


(LI) 


M 


•.7 


(U) 


14 


At Of* 


(1.0 


(IJ) 


(04) 


IM 


111 


74 


Attattntownatlap 


— 


(M) 


(14) 


74 


09) 


17 



(I) Nr WOOinWM N. IT. HM, T«— T/M, T/4A— T/O 



t 

j TABU f/4L— BOOK AND DAILY NCWSPA PI* HEADING, AMONG JEWISH POPULATION AGED 

14 AND OVEK. BY SEX AND AGE (PERCENTAGES) 



(JiMNrjr INt w) 





Onto t 










B*92 


07-0 


40-09 


20-44 


10-29 


14-17 


y»To 

TMl 




TOOK 


AIAMNQC 


MUNBTM 


1 MONTH 






NnMmMi) | 


1 « 


494 


04 


074 


714 


741 




far KB Anton— 


Pul ii ^ StmytO NtnO 




Dm Mi 


4M 


217 


NL2 


204 


(111) 


214 


IWImO 


274 


204 


204 


>74 


217 


204 


Hoot onto 


(94) 


144 


(124) 


104 


2M 


104 


AnrOnto 


(741 


(741 


(«4) 


74 


17.7 


74 


fin Onto «0 mm 


(114) 


144 


124 


IM 


174 


141 




DA&Y 


MWIPANR MAMNQ 


I 

| 




hwuftonitoaptrotW) 


| 9M 


724 


•94 


774 


774 


724 




Nr MO Alt AnO 


tit- 


to tot StfttftO INttowItnO 


Otor mntoo nm 


794 


91.1 


204 


117 


11.7 


214 


Otoy tnttof pttn 


14 


174 


419 


704 


Oil 


HI 


ntralaj nO trial M ftot" 


lit 


21.4 


214 


294 


2M 


194 



(l) Of m tl nmnO — wlmtm Onfc Ontop too— to. (D OtmilnmytO— tody tr « tam #n tor tf tot wtto. 
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,n*ym 14 >*»a mwi'n aipa i*v» n»wn — ,44/o"» 

(o’nnN) >♦« )♦» jmvnn ninnn ,*in»»n *imn »a> 

(1949 •mi") 



halts 








o*raa 


Wdto 

Grand 

Total 




+ 40 


49—59 


30—44 


10—29 


14-17 


bvi to 

Total 


mwn m» 


•4.1 


95.7 


92.3 


95.1 


973 


93.5 


92.4 


(0 vr& pncfc mxrurt nmt 


U4 


74.0 


79.0 


70.4 


473 


743 


72.4 


mans - vr\b mrron too *a bv 

mnarai mnav *arra \*na\b 


9M 


99.7 


94.1 


992 


90.5 


903 
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Wismn - msren too Va bv 

(vrm wi 'k ow») rpwn ran 


94.7 


97.4 


93.9 


97.0 


94.9 


94.3 


943 


hn to — hnn »ma 


54.4 


443 


44.3 


443 


43.2 


433 


43.7 


imvv 


173 


40.9 


433 


553 


21.7 


42.9 


49.9 


0000-1200 


SS.4 


50.0 


47.3 


42.9 


44.4 


51.2 


573 


1130-1430 


40.4 


753 


723 


<2.0 


04.f 


753 


753 


1400-1900 


07.2 


9L0 


•9.5 


•M 


•9.0 


•93 


•9.4 


1900-0000 


42.9 


453 


42.4 


405 


41.4 


503 


52.1 


(1400-1400) ova 


40.9 


74.0 


45.9 


44.9 


57.1 


41.9 


41.1 


Gmn tv 1400) aar ana 


49.0 


§7.7 


70.7 


703 


403 


41.4 


43.7 


(0000-1700) nava 


•1.7 


•43 


•13 


•3.1 


71.4 
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Gmn tv i 7 oo) nav nmoa 
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47.1 
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91.9 
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•93 


mrava mvmn wwjw) 
















tor#* 


41.7 
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753 


74.9 


753 


75.9 


m nma (mrv£ o*») mrava onmv 


423 


•1.5 
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94.2 
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•23 


•43 


Vpn ha Oiw mV oro) mrava ontrr 


79.7 


44.9 


44.1 


24.3 


27.4 
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mrav» tnc mrm mega anrnr 


17.4 


543 


443 


004 


91.4 


49.4 
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hm *bib 
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TABLE S/«4— LISTENING TO RADIO BROADCASTS AMONG JEWS AGED 14 AND OVER, BY 
BROADCASTING TIME, BROADCASTING STATION, SEX AND AGE 



(Januiry IMS) 





Females 


o*r3 




+ 40 


45— St 


30-44 


10-29 


14-17 


ten to 

Total 


Percent Mdio Ustenen(i) 


77 3 


91.1 


9X0 


94.7 


973 


913 


LKcened on Friday night and Saturday par 


44.4 


73.0 


74.4 


7X5 


41.5 


71.4 


100 listener* 














Ustanad par 100 parsons who usa to list*n(>) 


94.9 


94.7 


A3 


903 


993 


97.9 


during tha survay waak (Sunday— 
Saturday night) 














Washdays — Total 


9U 


94.1 


9S.7 


90.0 


903 


94.9 


n 












43.7 


gUg DflW 


413 


44.4 


70.9 


4X0 


493 


0100—1300 


40.4 


S3.0 


49.1 


47.9 


2X3 


54.9 


11)0-1410 


S9J 


41.9 


49.9 


44.3 


47.1 


4X4 


1400-1900 


573 


473 


74.4 


843 


9X4 


75.7 


1900-0000 


04.5 


90.4 


09.4 


093 


91.4 


09.3 


Friday (1400-1400) 


43.1 


41.4 


49.4 


50.1 


013 


53.7 


Friday night (1400 to midnight) 


S4.J 


443 


4X3 


50.1 


443 


503 


Saturday (0000—1700) 


413 


44.3 


40.1 


44.1 


553 


41.9 


Saturday night (1700 to midnight) 


0X2 


013 


79.0 


77.3 


743 


793 


Hr 100 who ms w llataa — littaoad in tha 














wrvtytd waak(l) 














To Habraw now* od Klaus 


593 


013 


9X4 


95.4 


94.4 


07.9 


To kraal Oroadcaata 














Habraw Broadcasts (tad. nawt) channel A 


4X1 


723 


003 


01.1 


77.7 


743 


Habraw broadcasts (and. nawt) light 


44.9 


70.9 


00.7 


95.3 


95.4 


043 


programme 












44.4 


Broadcasts In other language* and. 


79.0 


40.1 


443 


31.9 


213 


Habraw 














Army Programme 


35.7 


Sl.l 


403 


77.4 


90.1 


43.7 
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TABLE S/45.— TELEVISION WATCHING AMONG THE JEWISH POPULATION AGED 14 AND OVER 
BY SEX AND AGE (PERCENTAGES) 

(January 1969 tku>) 



Broadcasting Tima (>) nrPW 01SV 


- Waa ^anon 


^aip 
Sax and Ago 


2100—2300 


2000-2100 


1300-2000 


Wat chad at All— 
<0 


n*mVw nrrra rtanon - iron rr«o^aia nVrai u »» too Va V» 

Par 100 aged 14 and over In <ha Jewish population — Wat chad Television 




tsraali 






n’}Riv*n 




34.4 


2M 


IM 


30.0 


TOTAL <?3n 10 


36.0 


3 0.1 


10.5 


33.9 


fw*s o»->aa 


47.3 


40.3 


20.0 


53.0 


14-17 


30.0 


2f.i 


13.3 


4X2 


IB-29 


J7.S 


33.7 


20.3 


4X1 


30-44 


3S.0 


27.1 


15.7 


37.2 


45-53 


2X0 


20.1 


15.0 


25.4 


40 + 


32.7 


27.t 


17.4 


36.1 


Famalas o’fl 


3X3 


27.5 


13.5 


36.9 


14-17 


35.6 


2f.« 


11.5 


40.1 


IB-23 


33.0 


35.2 


2X3 


42.5 


30-44 


31.4 


25.7 


13.4 


34.4 


1 45-57 


10.* 


15.5 


10.4 


19.4 


1 40 + 


foreign Stations 


V 


mn manna 




«3 


M 


3.1 




TOTAL Ijsn 10 


102 


10.0 


9.9 




Males tpnaa 


1.4 


1.4 


0.4 




females o*FJ 



mmtom rnrro ma’pan imrana rm Vaa w (iwo-*3oo)ttaa aim mraa von nara ntm ora wno9 i^anon (>) 
.Vm nrnra w ('nn 'a #'* on>>) mVm p»n 

(I) Watched at I tut ones in the survey week during evening hours (1 9 00— 2300) or in well of these hours— the Israeli program* 
met (5undays, Tuesdays and Thursdays) or foreign prog ram mat. 



aipa mwm in niw Jiwmi* man mvd amy nan — * 46 / 0 "* mb 
Jimmn mwteutn 

TABLE S/46.— PERSONS HEBREW SPEAKING, AS ONLY OR FIRST EVERYDAY LANGUAGE 
AMONG THE JEWISH POPULATION 

(1914-1966) 





1966 | 1361 | 1356 


| 1954 


| 1350 


1 XI 1340 | 1914 | 




Hebrew Speaking (Aged 12 
pears and ever) 
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061,000 
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511,000 (1)34,400 | 


ib 9na) mv» nan 
| (nVim 


Bates per 100 of the Jewish population 




jpwn rrofoma ioo*V 


B*W0 


Age 2 and over 


| .. 75.3 


40.9 


60.0 


75.1 (1)0)40.0 


1 nVtm s 'mn 


2—14 


9XB 


<a)03.9 


B0J 


93.4 (1)0)53.7 


14 If t 


15 and over 


| (4)69.3 47.4. (4)50.4 


(4)5X0 


5X0 


69.5 (1)0)25.4 | 


| nVwi is 



.nVwi 14 Vna («) .13 tv s taa <J) ,b»W wm (t) .(p**) rtrei rar Vna 0) 

(I) AttlMiyMru4Mf(«lnw). (I) tod»4lm Jinml.ni. (» An* 3 — II. (<) An* 14 m* o»w. 
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fUfILS IN BAIKART AND FOST-BAIHAAY SCHOOLS OF THE HEBREW EDUCATION. 
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M ni*!i i\w *7 Jnajm iwnn o»nw *y ibo *naa 17 ly 14 o**ia onnsJm 
PUPILS ACED 14-17 IN POST-PRIMARY SCHOOLS OF THE HEBREW EDUCATION? 





(amnio *nn»fi omn >o* o»oipk 11119103 on’otti 

STUDENTS IN ACADEMIC INSTITUTIONS. BY . FIELD OF STUDY* Partanuiwl 




r'.nra 17/Sln'joa II/Hv jm 



* Excluding Mtninarv et#M««rnt*acharr training coll«gM..smM t n tminh Viva* jivai»-i3»ntj jiijio SSia u’M * 
** laraal born.claMifiad by ftttiap'a continent©* birth. ann *ra nn*»n amart DMjina win hH-na* '*r*V *• 
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,<Y'o) -no** -iinin ysnuata nw /m* tvm— .tt/V'* m* 

(>*nv *p)>n) o*»oo in* n«»n onp j»v 

TABLE M/»2 — CLASSROOMS, AVERAGE AREA PER PUPIL(e) AND OF CLASSROOM (iq.m.) BY YEAR 
OF COMPLETION OF BUILDING (Hebrew Education) 

(1967/68 n*3W) 



Typo of school 










too / pa 


Van to 

Tool 


.rnnaoroiw 

Year of Completion 
of Building 


Combine 

own* 

omw 

Ocher 

Combine- 

Sion 

<*) 


6 

rrra va 
mrom 

Colleges 
»n 4 Pre- 
paratory 
Qaasaa 


nmo-ai 

p’ft 

tyixptn 

Secondary 

end 

VOOH 

tional 


wVpn 

Agrtaif- 

sural 


WTJ^B 

Voce- 

tional 


nvro 

Tran 

Contiue- 

Hon 

Clamas 


311 

Secondary 

Evening 


prn 

V» 

Secondary 

Morning 


Class rooms 
















M 


814 


441 


an 


m 


4M 


ft 


i Am 


4441 


totai Van 18 


ao 


S 9 


66 


36 


169 


40 


30 


255 


603 


Up co I 947 iv 


16 


70 


46 


m 


265 


245 


40 


330 


MOO 


1940-1959 


as 


•4 


147 


36 


216 


91 


10 


640 


1449 


1960-1964 


J 7 


96 


179 


40 


299 


«l 


- 


399 


1 , 1)0 


1965-1967 


— 


S 


i 


- 


S) 


) 


9 


21 


79 


VTT»«V 


Average Area par pupil in classroom w9 TTO TB^nV flWQ nor 




146 


141 


141 


147 


140 


111 


141 


147 


149 


TOTAt taa-|0 


1.44 


146 


141 


141 


142 


101 


142 


140 


14 ) 


Up to 1947 if 


14 ) 


141 


1.49 


1.41 


144 


111 


1.74 


1.47 


142 


1940-1959 


146 


144 


147 


144 


141 


119 


1.47 


147 


14 ) 


1960-1964 


1.94 


140 


1.91 


149 


1.90 


101 


- 


141 


1.70 


1965-1967 


— 


1.40 


107 


- 


14 ) 


942 


140 


f .40 


141 


otpbV 


Average Area per Classroom 




tb^ YmV mo no* 




404 


464 


4 RT 


S 4.4 


464 


444 


444 


464 


47.1 


roTAt tan io 


444 


194 


46.1 


444 


17.3 


364 


)9.1 


30.1 


)94 


Up CO 1947 19 


4 AI 


4 X 7 


4)4 


SIJO 


474 


414 


464 


474 


46.9 


1940-1959 


4 BjO 


SI 4 


47.9 


77.1 


464 


45.7 


514 


50.4 


49.9 


1960-1964 


1 X 0 


464 


SI . 9 


504 


124 


4)4 


- 


464 


49.0 


1965-1967 


““ 


474 


49 J 0 


” 


40.4 


617 


46.1 


mo 


424 


»TP»V 



HW3® onwVA imnap onoiV era wV nrm - •o«VVa* toV nm *o*Wan b*b© orrm ofrV - toV rma (t) 
•lift** mW (i) iron ran («) ./vmv 

(I) fn dm — and. vacant and («ml reams. “Cmnl" reams sre rooms for troops of pupils from Moroni desses. 

(i) Soonoco(l) wTsMoH/ll. 
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(*) itbnJtt »Mr» *#> ,<p»*i> w»w# — toh"9 m* 

TABLE X/13. — EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, BY CONTROLLING AUTHORITY (I) 

(XII IMS) 





Arm (1) 


ytm 


Van to 
T ool 




• 

f 


uftn 
T«n m» 
m 

Cm Sc rt* 

IBtf Noftfc 
Sinai 


Hi! 


i 

! 

i r 

t 


TOTAL 




Van to 




| iNurrunoNS<i) 


199 


Ml 


IAN 


imoto 


mim 


xtn 


4.7*4 


MI4 


mrrca 


nmu 


ISMI4 


10,710 


241.244 


trroVn 


Ctwnmww Iwcititim 


IPVI^V&B flTTOO 






79 


470 


744 


mm 


cu— § 


•94 


1409 


4,40) 


mm* 


*ptk 


nm 


120,90 


145,107 


onroVn 


UNKWA iMtktttow 


npOVIfl 1IW1 119030 ATtOO 




101 


•t 


114 


mm 


Ckmm 


1,157 


742 


1499 


mno 


*** 


ujm 


25490 


•0,715 


omVn 


> * 










$ 


Other lanicmiMa 




enmimm 




lMdMdaM(i) 


IS 


9S 
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mm 


m 

Omm 


21 


40 
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I7AO 
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(I) NM m«ka (It iMttotKM M Cliaw) (fflTO ftnflTWB It) |>WI «T» «> (I) 
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tui* jrtVrt iclb MV 4*0 *flV ,(») on*nte — mV 
TABLE X/U.- PUPILS, BY SEX, TYPE OF INSTITUTION AND GRADE 
(XII 19(6) 





Territory 


T11« 


Total 


Van to 




Typa <4 institution 

and G ra4a 


nror 

pwintt 

*no 

Cm Strip 
and North 
Sinai 


Tmrr* 
train 
Ju4aaa an4 
Samaria 


imwoinra 

inoo 

Tharoofi 

UNRWA 

Institutions 


ten to 

Total 


•mono 

nmanrm 


TOTAL 


iooju 


143.710 


00,711 


243444 


tea 


Tharaef: Soya 


54.SU 


94,711 


41,940 


151425 


ana :nra 


KinOaryartanf 


725 


5,071 


- 


4494 


D*lV* *1) 


tTW(l|r 


44, 904 


113499 


50.447 


170405 


- q»*iio» too *na 
Van to 


1 


IS, ID 


25,20) 


12402 


40404 




N 


10,423 


21433 


9,)I4 


)I,9S4 


'3 


M 


10,010 


10,474 


9,344 


20,404 


*1 


IV 


v.oso 


10,400 


0414 


2*250 


*7 


V 


10,152 


14,440 


9,557 


24,400 


Tl 


VI 


9400 


13,439 


9,054 


22,919 


n 


TlrpRamtafy ScAaafa ™ Ta tal 


22,190 


27,445 


21407 


49,04) 


- D*)*3» TOO *1)3 

Van to 


V« 


0,777 


11,472 


0,4)4 


20,449 


*t 


V«l 


4,771 


0,059 


440) 


13,4)4 


71 


IX 


4^44 


7,1)4 


4,070 


D,700 


* 


Pwt-frim«Fy Schatft— Taiaf 


12*514 


13,774 


- 


24490 


•Vo too *na 
Van to - 0 ** 110 * 


X 


44M 


S.322 


— 


94)3 


*% 


XI 


4,477 


4,799 


- 


9,474 


«** 


XII 


3424 


),4SS 


- 


7,101 


a** 


Taaehan* TrvWitf 
Cafftftt — Tacal 


171 


1,739 


941 


1,910 


- d*tioV VTio *na 
Van to 


XII! 


I0S 


914 


)24 


1,021 
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44 


799 


411 


045 


V* 


XV 


- 


24 


24 


24 
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(I) Not IikIuM on' 1,734 milt In th* Cottn H4,hu un tp» J>WI rau tnrobn I/7U lVtoi *9 (I) 

Moot of whom (1 30 MUM oHmuy Khoob. ,B«W IBB VOS BnW9 (1>1M) 
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